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Tullere bumo, viflorque virum volitare per ora. | 
On vent'rous wing in queſt of praiſe I go, 

And leave the gazing multitude below. 
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Q moriture Tuts . | Virg. 
\Why wilt thou ruſh to dea h? | Dryden. 


7 HAVE before W that human wit 
! has never been able to render courage con- 

- temptible by ridicule: though courage, as 
it is ſometimes a proof of exalted virtue, is al- 
ſo ſrequently an indication of enormous vice; 
for if he who effects a good purpoſe at the riſk 
of life, is allowed to have the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity to good, it muſt be granted. that he 
who at the riſk of life effects an «vil purpoſe, 
has an equal propenſity to evil. But as ridicule 
Has not diſtinguiſhed courage into virtue and 
vice, neither has it yet diitingmthed inſenfibi. 

lity from courage. 

Every axon becomes weak in proportion 
as it is familiar with its object. Evil muſt be 
conſidered as the object of fear; but the paſ- 
Aon is excited only when the evil becomes Ne. 
r + Wo 
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bpable, or, in other words, when we are in 
danger. As the ſame evil may become proba- 
ble many ways, there are ſeveral ſpecies of 
danger: that danger to which men are con- 
tinually expoſed, ſoon becomes familiar, and 
fear is no longer excited. This, however, muſt 
not be conſidered as an example of courage: 
for equal danger, of any other kind, will {till 
produce the ſame degree of fear in the fame 
inind. 1 I goes 
Mechanical cauſes, thereſore, may produce 
inſenſibility of danger; but it is abſurd to ſup- 
poſe they can produce courage, forcourage is 
an effort of the mind by which a ſenſe of danger. 
is ſurmounted; and it cannot be ſaid, without 
the utmoſt perverſion of language, that a 
man is courageous, merely becauſe he diſco- 
vers no fear when he is ſenſible of no danger. 
It is, indeed, true, that inſenſibility and 
courage produce the ſame effect; and when we 
ſee another uncorcerned and chearful in a ſitu- 
ation which would make us tremble, it is not 
| ſtrange that we ſhould impute his tranquillity 
to the ſtrength of his mind, and honour his 
want of tear with the name of courage. And 
vet when a maſon whiſtles at his work on a 
plank of a foot broad and an inch thick, 
which is ſuſpended by a rafter and a cord over 
a precipice, from which if he ſhould tall, he 
would inevitably periſh, he is only reconciled 
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is generally apprehended than exilts ; he has 


with reſpe& to courage any advantage over 
bim who, though he would tremble on the 


- 1acidents. 


is real, and in thoſe minds which every other 


price of the flames which he hears rore beneath = | 
him, and ſees iſſue at the ſummit : bur let a 


mouth of the mines in Sweden, ſhe will look 


by habit to a ſituation, in which more danger 


acquired no lirength of mind, by which 4 
ſenſe of danger is ſurmounted ; nor has he 


{.affoid would yet itand under it without ap- 
prehenſion; for the danger in both ſituations 
is nearly equal, and depends 185 che lame 


But the ſame inſenſibility i is often ſubſtituted 
for courage by habit, even when the danger | ( 


occaſion would ſhew to be deſtitute of forti- 
tude. The inhabitants of Sicily live without 
terror upon the declivity of a volcano, which 
the ſtranger aſcends with an interrupted pace, 
looking round at every ſtep, doubting whether 
to go forward or retire, and dreading the ca- 


woman, who is thus become inſenſible to the } 
terrors of an earthquake, be carried to the SF 


down to the abyſs with terror, the will ſñudder 
at the thought of deſcending it, and tremble 
leſt the brink thould give way. | | 
Againſt inſenſibility of real danger we : — 
would not be leſs watchſul than againſt unrea- 
unable tear. Fear, when it is jullly N 
A 2 
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tioned to its object, and not too frong Z to be 
governed by reaſon, is not only bianiclef but 

| honourable ; it is eff-ntial to the perfection of 
human nature, and the mind would be as de- 
ieQive without it as the body without a limb. 
Man is a being expoſed to perpetual evil; every 
moment liable to deſtruction by innumerable. 
_ accidents, which yet, it he {oreſecs, he caunot 
requently prevent: fear, theretore, was im- 
olanted in his breaſt for his preſervation ; to 
warn him when danger approaches, and to pre- 


1 vent his being precipitated upon it either by 
#3 wantonneſs or inattention, But thoſe evils 


; which, without fear, we ſhould not have fore- 
; ſeen, when fear becomes exceſſive we are un- 

S 5 able to ſhun; for cowardice and preſumption 

| . are equally fatal, and are * found 1 in 


| J — the ſame mind. 

| A 8 Ai peaſant in the north of England had two 
A ſons, Thomas and John. Tom was taken to 
1 ſea when he was very young, by the maſter of 


aà ſmall veſſel who lived at Hull; and Jack 
continued to work with his father till he was 
near thirty. Tom, who was now become 
maſter of a ſmack himſelf, took his brother on 
Loard for London, and promiſed to procure 
kim OMe cmoloy neut among the ſhipping on 
the water ſide, After they had been tue 
3 3:ours under nil, the wird hc, COUtrArYS 
and biew very ire tu; the waves began imme- 


— 
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diately to ſwell, and daſhing with violence 
againſt the prow, whitened into foam. The 


veſſel, which now plied to windward, lay fo 
much to one ſide, that the edge was freqzntly 
under water; and Jack; who expected it to 
_ overſet cvery moment, was ſeized with terror 
wich he could not conceal. He earneſtly re- 
| quelted of Lom. that the ſails might be taken 
in; and lamented the folly that had expoſed 
him to the violence of a tempeſt, from which 
he could not without a miracle eſcape. Tom, 
with a ſovereign contempt of his puſillanimity, 


derided his dilireſs 3 and Jack, on the contrary, 


admired the bravery of Lom and his crew, 
from whoſe countenances and behaviour he at 
length derived tome hope; he believed he had 

deſerved the reproach which he ſuffered, and 


deipiſed himſelf for the fear which he could 


not thake off. In the mean time, the gale in- 
| creaſed, and in leſs than an hour it blew a 


ſtorm- ' Jack, who waiched every countenance 
with the utmoſt attention and ſolicitude, 
thought that his fears were now juſtified by 
the looks of the ſailors ; he therefore renewed 


bis complaint, and perceiving his brother {till 


unconcerned, again intreated him to take every 
poſſible precaution, and not increaſe their dan- 
ger by preſumption. In anſwer to theſe re- 

monſtrances he received ſuch conſolation as 
one lord of the creation frequently adminiſters 


A 3 
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to another in the deptu of deſtreſs; “ Plhaw, 


„ danime, you foul,” ſays Jom, « don't be 
dead- hearted: the more ſail we carry, the 
« jooner we {hall be out of the weather.” 


Jack's fear, had, indeed, been alarmed betore 
he was in danger; but Tom was inſenſible of 
the danger when it arrived; he, therefore, 
continued his courſe, exulting in the ſupertori- 


ty of his courage, and anticipating the triumph 
of his vanity when he ſhould come on ſhore, 
But the fails being {till ſpread, a ſudden guſt 
| bore away the maſt, which in its fall fo much 


injured the helm, that it became impoſſible to 
ſteer, and in a very ſhort time afterwards the 
veſſel fruck. The firſt moment in xhich Tom 
became ſenſible of danger, he was ſeen to be 
totally deſtitute of courage. Wnen the veſſel 

liruck, Jack, who had been ordered under 
hatches, came up, and found the hero, whom. 


he had ſo lately regarded with humility and 


admiration, fitting on the quarter-deck, wring- 


ing his hands, and uttering incoherent and: 


clamorous exclamations. Jack now appeared 
more calm than before, and aſked, it any. 
thing could yet be done to ſave their lives. 


Tom replied in a frantic tone, that they might 


poſſibly float to land on ſome parts of the 


wreck; and catching up an axe, inſtead ol at- 
tempting to ditengage the maſt, he began to 
ſtave the boat. Jack, whoſe reaſon was ſtill 


ſhore. 
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predominant, though he had been afraid too 
ſoon, ſaw that Tom in his frenzy was about to 
cut off their laſt hope; he thereſore caught 
hold of his arm, took away the axe by force, 


_ alliſted the ſailors in getting the boat into the 


water, perſuaded his brother to quit the veſ- 
ſel, and in about four hours they got late on 


If the veſſel had weathered the ſtorm, Tom 


would have been deemed a hero, and Jack a 


coward : but I hope that none, whom I have 
Jed into this train of thought, will, for the ſu- 
ture, regard 1aſenſibility of danger as indica- 
tion of courage; or impute cowardice to thoſe 
whoſe fear is not inadequate to its object, or 
too violent to anſwer its purpoſe. 

There is one evil, of which multitudes are 
in perpetual danger; an evil, to which every 


other is as the drop of the bucket ; and the 


duſt of the balance; and yet of this danger 
the greater part appear to be totally inſenſible. 
Every man who waſtes in negligeuce the 
day of ſalvatipn, lands on the brink not only 
of the grave but of hell. That the danger of 
all is imminent, appears by the terms that In- 


finite Wiſdom has choſen to expreſs the con- 
duct by which alone it can be eſcaped ; it is 
I called “ a race, a watch, a work to be wrought 
, with fear and trembling, a ſtrife unto blood, 


and a combat with whatever can ſeduce or 
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4 territy, with the pleaſures of ſenſe and the 


&« power of angels.” Tne moment in which 
we {hall be ſnatched from the brink of this 


_ guiph, or pluuged to the bottom, no power 
can either avert or retard; it approaches ſilent, 
indeed, at the flight of time, but rapid and ir- 
reſiſtible as the courſe of a comet The dread- 
ful evil, which, with equal force and propriety, 


is called the Second Death, thould not, ſurely, 


be diſregarded, merely becauſe it has been long 


impending ; and as there is no equivalent for 


which a man can reaſonably determine to ſuf- 
fer it, it cannot be conſidered as the object of 
_ courage. How it may be borne, ſhou!d not 
be the inquiry, but how it may be ſhunned. 
And if, in this daring age, it is impoſſible to 


prepare for eternity, without giving up the 
character of a hero, no reaſonable being, ſure- 


ly, will be deterred by this conſideration from 


the attempt; for who but an infant, or an 
ideot, would give up his paternal inheritance 


for a feather, or renounce the acclamations of 
2 triumph for the tinkling of a rattle ? 
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Numb. 107. Tueſday, Nov. 31, 1753. 


And of their vain — find oo end. 


Sub Jud ci lis eft. | | Hor. 


Francis. 


7 has been ſometimes aſked by thoſe, who 


find the appearance of wiſdom more eaſily 


attained by queſtions than ſolutions, how it. 


comes to pais, that the world is divided by 
ſuch difference of opinion; and why men, 


_ equallyreaſonable, and equally lovers of truth, 
do not always think in the ſame manner? 


With regard to fimple propoſitions, where 
the terms are underſtood, and the whole ſub- 
je is comprehended at once, there is ſuch an 
uniformity of ſentiment among all human be- 


ings, that, for many ages, a very numerous 


ſet of notions were ſuppoſed to be innate, or 
neceſſarily co-exiitent with the faculty of rea- 
ſon; it beiag imagined, that univerſal agree. 
ment could promed only from the invariable 
dicta es of the univerſal parent, 

In qusſtions diffate and compounded. this 


ſimilarity of determination is na lo! ger to bs 
expected. At our firſt fall; into the intellec- 


tual World we all march tc: hor algug OBE 
ſtraight and open road; bur as WE -rtxeed, 
further and wider proſpects open to our view, 


4 — 
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every eye fixes upon a different ſcene z we di- 
vide into various paths, and, as we move for- 
ward, are ſtill at a greater diſtance from each 


other As a queſtion becomes more compli. 
cated and involved, and extends to a greater 


number oi relations, diſagreement of opinion 
wiil always be multiplicd ; not becaule we are 


irrational, but becauie we are finite beings, 


furmthed with ditlcrent kinds of knowledge, 
exerting different degrees of attention, one 


 dilcovering conlequeiices v hica elcape ano- 
ther, none taking in the whole concatena- 


tion of cauſes and effects, and moſt compre- 


hending but a very ſmall part, each compa- 
ring what he obſerves with a different cri- 
terion, and each reterring it to a different 


pur poſe. 
Where, then, is s the wonder, Ks they who 


ſec only a ſmall part, ſhould judge erroneouſ- 


ly of the whole? or that they, who ſee ditter- 


ent and diſſimilar parts, ſhould judge ditler- 


ently irom each other ? 

Wnatever has various reſpeds, muſt have 
various appearances of good and evil, beauty | 
or deformity; thus the gardener tears up as a 
weed, the plant which the phyſician gathers | 
as a medicine; and a peneral,” ſays Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, * will look with pleaſures over a 
plain, às a fit place on d nich the fate of em- 
$ pires might be decided in battle, Which the 
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«© farmer will deſpite as bleak and barren, nei- 


© ther fruirful of e nor fit ſor til - 
lage.“ | | 
Two men examining the ſame queſtion pro- 
ceed commonly like the phyfician and garden- 
er in ſelecting herbs, or the farmer aud hero 
looking on the plain; they bring minds im- 
prefſ:d with different notions, aud direct their 
inquiries to daifierent ends; they form there- 
fore, contrary concluſions, and each wonders 
at the other's abturdity. | 

We have lets. rcaſon to be ſurpriſed or of- 
fended when we find others differ from us in 
opinion, becauſe we very often differ from 
ourſelves. How often we alter our minds, 
we do not always remark ; becauſe the change 
is ſometimes made imperceptibly and gradual- 
ly, and the laſt conviction effaces ali memory 


ot the former: yet every man, accuſtomed 


from time to time to take a ſurvey of his own 
notions, will by a flight retroſpection be able 
to diſcover, that his mind has ſuffered many 
revolutions ; that the ſame things have in the 
ſeveral parts of his life been condemned and 
approved, purſued and ſhunned; and that, on 
many occaſions, even when his practice has 
been ſteady, his mind has been wavering, and 
he has perſiſted in a ſcheme of action, rather 
becauſe he feared the cenſure of inconſtancy, 


than becauſe he Was always Pleaſed with his 
own choice. 


. rn 
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Of the different faces ſhewn by the ſame 


| objects as they are viewed on oppoſite ſides, 


and of the different inclinations which they 
mult conſtantly raiſe in him that contempiates 
them, a more ltriking example cannot eaſily 
be found than two Greek epigrammatilts will 

afford us in their accounts of human life, 
which I ſhall lay beiore the reader in Rog : 


FP rote. 


Poſidippus, a comic poet, utters this com- 
piaint? Through which ot the paths of lite is 
dit cligible to paſs? In public atſemblies are 


_ deba'es and troubleſome affairs: domeltic 


* privacies are haunted with anxieties; in the 


© COUNTY is labour ; on the ſca 1s terror : in 2 


«© foreign land, he that has money mult live in 
6 Ie he that wants it muſt pine in diſtreſs ; 


are you married? you are troubled with ſuſ- 


« picions ; are you fingle ? you languith in ſoli- 
* tide z children occaſion toil, and a childleſs 


+ liſz is a ſtate of deſtitution; the time of youth 
dis a time of folly, and gray hairs are loaded 
«with iafirmity. This choice only, therefore, 


can be made, cither never to receive being, 
© or immediately to loſe it.“ 

Such and ſo gloomy is the proſpect, ick 
Poſidippus has laid before us. But we are 
not to acquieſce too haſtily in his determina- 


dion againſt the value of exiſtence: ſor Me- 


chrodorus, a philoſopher of Athens, has ſhewn, 
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that life has pleaſure as well as pains; and 
having exhibited the preſent ſtate of man in 
brighter colours, draws with equal appearance 


of reaſon, a contrary concluſion. 

© You may paſs well through any of the 
paths of life. In public aſſemblies are ho- 
© 1,0urs and tranſactions of wiſdom; in dome. 
tie privacy is ſtillneſs and quiet; in the ec un- 
© try are the beauties of nature; on the ſea ie 
the hope of gain; in a foreign land, lie that 
© is rich is honoured, he that is poor mey_ 
© keep his poverty ſecret; are you married? 
© you have a cheerful houſe ; are yoa ſingle ? 
vou are unencumbered ; children are object; 
ol aſfection, to be without children is to be 
« without care; the time of youth is the time 
of vigour, and gray hairs are made vene - 
It will, therefore, never be 
a wife man's choice, either not to obtain eꝝ - 
© iſtence, or to loſe it; for every ſtate ol lite 
© has its felicity.“ 

In theſe epigrams are included moſt of che 
queſtions which have engaged the ſpeculations | 
of the inquirers aſter happineſs; and though 
they will not much aſſiſt our determinations, 
they may, perhaps, equally promote our quiet, 
by ſhewing that 20 abſolute determination ever 
can be formed, 

Whether a public ſtation, or private life be 
deſirabl e, has n been debated. We ſee 

Vor. IV. 1 
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here both the allurements and diſcouragmeats 
of civil employments; on one ſide there is 
trouble, on the other honour; the marage- 
ment of affairs is vexatious and difficult, but 
it is the only duty in which wildom can be 
_ conſpicuouſly diſplayed: it muſt then {ill be 
| left to every man to chooſe either eaſe or glo- 
ry; nor can any general precept be given, 
ſince no man can be happy by the preſcription 
of another. 

Thus, what is ſaid of children by Poſidip · 
pus, that they are occaſions of ſatigue, and 
by Metrodorus, that they are objects of af - 
ſection,' is equally certain; but whether they 

will give moſt pain or pleaſure, muſt depend 

on their future conduct and diſpoſitions, on 
many cauſes over which the parent can have 
little influence: there is, thereſore, room for 
all the caprices of imagination, and deſire 
muſt be proportioned to the hope or fear chat 
' thall happen to predominate. 

Such is the uncertainty in which we are al- 
ways likely to remain with regard to queſtions 
wherein we have moſt intereſt, and which eve- 
ry day afford us freſh opportunity to examine: 
we may examine, indeed, but we never can 
decide, becauſe our faculties are unequal to 
the ſubject: we ſee a little, and form an opi - 
nion: we ſee more, and change it. 

This inconſtancy and unſeadineſs, to which 
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we muſt ſo often find ourſelves liable, ought 
certainly to teach us moderation and ſorbear- 


ance towards thoſe who cannot accommodate = 
themſelves to our ſentiments; if they are de- 
ceived, we have no right to attribute their 
miilake to obſtinacy or negigence, becauſe we 


| likewiſe have been miſtaken; we may, per- 
haps, again change our own opinion; and 
what excuſe thall we be able to find for aver» 


ſion and malignity conceived againſt bim, 
whom ſhall we then find to has committed. 


no fault, and who offended us oily by refu- 


ſing to follow us into error? 
It may likewiſe contribute to ſoften mat re · 


ſentment which pride naturally raiſes againſt 


oppoſition, if we conſider, that he who differs 
from us, does not always contradict us; he 


has one view of an cbject, and we have ano- 


ther: each deſcribes what he ſces with equal 
fidelity, and each regulates his ſteps by his 


own eyes: one man, with Poſidippus, looks 


on celibacy as a ſtate ci gloomy ſolitude, with- 
out a partner in joy or a comforter in ſorrow ; 
the other conſiders it, with Metrodorus, as a 


ſtate free from ir.cumbrances, in which a man 


is at liberty to chooſe his own gratifications, 


to remove from place to place in queſt of plea- 
ſure, and to think of nc thing but merriment 
and diverſion: ful! of theſe nctions one hef- 


tens to chooſe 2 wife, and the other laughs at 
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his raſhneſs, or pities his ignorance ; yet it is 
pofliyle that each is right, but that each is 
rizht only for himſelf. | 

"Lis is not the object of ſcience : we ſee a 
little, very little; and what is beyond we on- 
ly can conjecture. If we inquire of thoſe who 
have gone before us, we receive ſmall ſatisfac-_ 
tion: ſome have travelled life without obſer- 
vation, and ſome willingly miſlead us. The 
only thought, therefore, on which we can re- 
pole with comfort, is that which preſents to us 
the care of Providence, whoſe eye takes in the 
whole of things, and under whoſe direction 


all inv oluntary errors will terminate in hap- 
d puneſs. 


23 
Numb. 108. Saturday, Nov. 17. 1753. 
Nebis, eum ſimul occidit brevis lux, : | 
Nox eſt perpetuo una dormiende. Catullus. 
Vhen once the ſhort-liv'd mortal dies, | 
A night eternal ſcals his eyes. Addiſon, 


II may have been obſerved by every reader, 
1 that there are certain topics which never 
are exhauſted. Of ſome images and ſenti- 
ments the mind of man may be faid to be en- 
amcured; it meets them, however often they 
occur, wich the fame ardour which a lover 
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feels at the ſigh: of his miſtreſs, and parts from 
them with the ſame regret wi.en they can no 
longer be enjoy ed. - 

Of this kind are many deſeriptiors which 
the poets have tranſcribed from cach other, 
and their ſucceſſors will probably copy to the 
end of time; which will conti ue to engage, 
or, as the French term it, to flatter the im4- 


gination, as long as human nature ſhall re- 
main the ju me., 
Where mentions the ſpring, we knows 


that the zur; are about to whiſper, thar 
the groves are to recover their verdure, the 
linnets to warble forth their notes of love, a:. d 


the flocks and herds to friſk over vales painted 


with flowers: yet, who is there ſo inſenſble 
of the beauties of nature, fo little delighted 
with the renovation of the world, as rot to 
feel his heart bound at the mention of the 
ipring. 8 

When night overſhadows a romantic ic ſeen, | 
all is ſtillneſs, ſilence, and quiet; the poets of 
the grove ceaſe their melody, the moon towers 
over the world in gentle majeſty, men forget 
their labours and their cares, and every paſ- 
fon and purſuit is for a while ſuſpended. All 
this we know already, yet we hear it repea- 
ted without wearineſs; becauſe ſuch is gene- 
rally the life of man, that he is pleaſed to 

| B x 
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think on the time when he ſhall Pauſe [rom a 


ſenſe of his condition. | | 
When a poetical grove invites us to its co- 


vert, we know that we ſhall find what we have 
already ſeen, a limpid brook murmuring over 


pebbles, a bank diverſified with flowers, a 
green arch that excludes the ſun, and a natu- 
ral grotto ſhaded with myrtles; yet ho can 
forbear to enter the pleaſant gloom, to enjoy 


coolneſs and privacy, and gratify himſelf once 
more by ſcenes with which nature has formed 


him to be delighted? 
Many moral ſentiments likewiſe are ſo a- 


dapted to our ſtate, that we find approbation 
whenever they ſolicit it, and are ſeldom read 
without exciting a gentle emotion in the mind: 
ſuch is the compariſon of the life cf man with 
the duration of a flower, a thought which, 


perhaps, every nation has heard warbled in 
its own language, from the Inſpired Poets of 


the Hebrews to our own times; yet this com- 
_ pariſon muſt always pleafe, becauſe every heart 


feels its juſtneſs, and every hour confirms it 
by example. 

Such, likewiſe, is the precept that directs 
us to uſe the preſent hour, and refer nothing 


to a diſtant time, which we are uncertain whe- 
ther we ſhall reach: this every moraliſt may 


venture to inculcate, becauſe it will always 


de approved, and becauſe it is always for- 
gotten. ” i 
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This rule is, indeed, every day cnforced, 


by arguments more powertul than the diſſer- 


tations of moraliſts: we ſee men pleaſing them- 
ſelves with future happineſs, fixing a cer- 
tain hour for the completion of their wilhes, 


and periſhing ſome at a greater and tome at © 


leſs diſtance from the happy time, al! com- 
plaining of their diſappointments, and laments» 
ing that they had ſuffered the years which 
Heaven allowed them, to paſs without im- 
provement, and deferred the principal pur pole 
of their lives to the time when lite itſell was 
to-forſake them. 

It is not only uncertain, whether, through 
all the caſualties and dangers which beſet the 
life of man, we ſhall be able to reach the time 


appointed ſor happinels or wiſdom ; but it is 
likely, that whatever now hinders us from do- 
ing that which our reaſon and conſcience de- 


clare neceſſary to be done, vill equally ob- 
Aruct us in times to come. It is eaſy for the 
imagination, operating on things not yet ex- 
iiting, to ple eaſe itſelf with ſcenes we unmingled 


felicity, or plan out courſes of uniform vir- 


tue: but good and evil are in real life inſepa- 


rably united ; habits grow ſtronger by indul. 
gence; and Reaſon loſes her dignity, in pro- 


portion as ſhe has oftener yielded to tempta- 


tion: He that cannot live well to-day,” ſays 


Martial, © will be left qual: ined to live well cg 
* morrow.“ 
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Of the uncertainty of every human good 


every human being ſeems to be convinced; 


yet this uncertainty is voluntarily increaſed by 


unneceſſary delay, whether we reſpect exter- 
nal cavſes, or conſider the nature of our own 
minds. THe that now feels a deſire to do 


right, and withes to regulate his life accord. 


ing to his reaſon, is not ſure that at any fu - 
ture time aſſignable, he ſhall be able to re- 


kindle the ſame ardour; he that has now aan 


opportunity offered him of breaking looſe fron: - 
vice and folly, cannot know, but that he {hail * 


hereaſter be more entangled, and itrugele for 
{rcedom without obtaining it. 
We are ſo unwilling to believe any thing to 


our own diladraatige, that we will always 
imagine the perſpicacity of our judgment and 


the ſtrength of our relolution more likely to 
increaſe than to grow leis by time; and, there- 
tore, conclude, that the will to purſue laud- 


able purpoſes will be e ſeconded by the 


power. 
But however we may be deceived in calcu- 
lating the ſtrength of our faculties, we cannot 
doubt the uncertainty of that liſe in which 
they muſt be employed: we ſee every day the 
unexpected death of our friends and our ene- 
mies, we ſee new graves hourly opened for 
mien older and younger than ourſelves, for the 
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| temperate, tor men ho like us were provi- 


ding to enjoy or improve hours now irre- 
verſibly cut off; we Ne 411 


this, and yet, in- 


ſte ad 01 living, 1 let year glide alter year. in 
_ preparations to live. Ee . 
Men are 10 frequently cut off in the midi of 
their projeQions, that ſudden death cauſes lit- 
tle emotion in them that behold it, unleſs ir 
2 impreſſed upon the attention by uncommon 
-circumilances. I, like every other man, have 


outlived muititudes, have 1ecn ambition lia k 


in its triumphs, and beauty periſh in its bloom; 


but have been ſeldom io much aſlected as . 
the fate of Euryalus, whom I lately lot as I 
began to lore him. 


Euryalus had for ſome time flouriſhed | in a 
lucrative profeſfion; but having ſuffered his 
imagination to be fired by an unextinguiſnable 


cur:olity, he grew weary of the ſame dull 


round of lite, reſolved to harraſs himielf no 
longer with the drudgery of getting money, 
but to quit his buſineſs and his profit, and en- 


joy for a {ew years the pleaſures ol travel. His 
iriends heard him proclaim his reſolution 
without ſuſpecting that he intended to purſue 


it; but he was conſtant to his purpcie, and 


with great expedition cloſed his accounts and 
ſold his moveables, paiſ:d a few days in bid- 
ding farewel to his companions, and with all 


the eagerneſs of romantic chivalry croſſed the 
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ſea in ſearch of happineſt. Whatever place 


Was renowned in ancieu or todern Hiliory, 


whatever region art or nature had #{linovithe 


ed, he determiged to viſit; full of deſign and 


hope he landed en the e his friends 


expected accounts from kim of the new ſcenes 
that opened 1a his p: 3 but were inlorm- 
ed in a few days that Furyalus was dead. | 


Such was the end of Enryalns. Ile is en- 


tered taat ſtate, whence none ever ſhall re- 


turn; and can now orly ben: fit his friends, 


by remaining in their memories a permanent 


and efficacious intance of the blindngſs of de- 
1 and th certainty of all terreſtrial 
nHre, and & Uncertainty OL all terreit rial 


good. But, perhaps, every man has, like me, 


loſt an turyalus, has known a friend die 


with happineſs in his graſp; and yet every 


man continuss to think himſelf ſecure of lite, 
and defers to ſome future time of leiſure what 


he knows it will be fatal to have finally omit- 


ted. uo 
It is, indeed, with this as with other frail- 
ties inherent in our nature; the deſire of de- 


ferring o another time what cannot be done 
_ without endurance of ſome pain, or forbear- 


ance of ſome pleaſure, will, perhaps, never 
be totaily overcome or ſuppreſſed ; there will 
always be ſomething that we ſhall wiſh to have 
finiſhed, and be nevertheleſs unwilling to be- 


zin; but agaiuſt this unwillingneſs it is our 
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duty to arngne. a d every conqueli aaa hg 


vs will make way tor an eater co: quell ; 
tom is equaliy forcible to bad and good; 


7 Na ure will always be at variance with Reaſon, 


but will rebel more lehr as lhe is oltener 
ſubdued. | 


The common negleR of the prefer hour is 


more thametul and criaunal, as no man is be- 


trayed to it by error, but admils it by negli- 
gence Of the the inltabiity of lite, the weak- 
eſt underſtandiug never thinks wrong, Tough 
the ſtrongeſt often omits to think juitly: rea- 
ſon and expericnc. are always ready to intorm 
us of our real late ; but we reſuſe to liſten to 
their ſuggeſtions, bæcauſt we lee] our hearts un- 
willing to obey them: but, ſurely, noching 
is more unworthy of a rcalonable being, than 
to {hut his eyes, when he ſees the road which 
he is commanded to travel, that he may de- 
viate with fewer reproaches from himſelf; nor 
couid any motive to tenderneſs, except the 
conicioutnets that we have all been guiity of 
the ſame fault, diſpoſe us to pity thoſe who 
thus conſign themſelves to voluntary ruin, 


T 
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MER TEL IOC i 4 


Numb, 109. Todd. November 20, 1753. 


Juſauirc puta: ſalemnia me, neue rides. lor. 


You tink me but as mad as all mankind, 


To the A DVINT URE Ry 

8 1 1 EY - 

Mx! * ESQUIEU wittily obſerves, that by 

1 aildir profeiied madhouſes men tacite- 
ly infinunte, that all who are out of their ſen- 
ts are to be found only in thoſe places. This 
remark having made ſome impreſſion on my 
mind, produced a mg the following vi- 
ion. 

H i Bedlam had been ordered 
co be rebuilt upon a more extenſive plan by act 
ol pariiament ; and that Dean Swift, calling 
at my lodgings, offered to acompany me to 
ſce the new erected edifice, which, he obſer- 
ved, was not half capacious enough before 
to contain the various ſpecious of madneſs 
that are to be found in this kingdom. As 
we walked through the galleries, he gave me 
the following account of the ſeveral inbabi- 
. | 
The lady in the firſt 8 had pre · 
vailed upon her huſband, a man of ſtudy and 
cconomy, to indulge her with a route twice 
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a - week at her own houſe. This ſoon multi- 


plied her obligations to the company ſhe 


kept, and in a fortnight the inſiſted upon two 


more. His Lordſkip venturing to oppoſe her 
demand with ſteady reſolution, but with equal 
_ tenderneſs, the lady complained, that the 
rights of quality and fortune were invaded, 
that her credit was loſt with the fathionable 


world, and that ignorance and brutality had 


robbed her of the pleaſures of a reaſonable be- 


ing, and rendered her the moſt unhappy wiſe 
in Great Britain. lhe canſe of her com- 
plaints, however, ſil] ſubſiſted, and by perpe- 


wually brooding over it ſue at lengta turned 
ber brain. 


Next to her is a 3 writer: whoſe co. 
medy having bcen juitly damned, he began to 


vent his ſpleen againit the public, by weekly 


abuſes of the preſent age; but as neither the 
play nor his defences of it were read, his in- 
dignation continually increaſed, till at length 


f it terminated in madneſs, 


He on the right hand is a e who 
has loſt his reaſon in a fruitleſs attempt to dif- 


cover the cauſes of electricity. 


He onthe left is a celebrated jockey of no- 


ble birth, whoſe favourite mare, that had en- 
joyed three triumpas in former ſeaſons, was 
_ $ilanced a ſew days ago at New. market. 


Vor. W 
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Vonder meagre man has bewildered his un- 
derſtanding by cloſely ſtudying the doctrine 
of chances, in order to qualify himſelf for a 
. profeſſorſhip which will be ſhortly eſtabliſhed 
und amply endowed at an eminent chocolate 
houſe, where lectures on this i important ſubject 
are conſtantly to be red. 
An unforſeen accident turned the head of 
| the next unfortunate priſoner. She had for a 
long time paſſed for fifteen years younger than 
ſhe was, and her lively behaviour and airy 
dreſs concurred to help forward the im- 
poſition ; till one evening, being animated 
with an extraordinary flow of ſpirits, ſhe 
danced out ſeven of her artificial teeth, 
which were immediately picked up, and de- 
livered to her with great ceremony by her 
partner. | 

Tune merchant in the 9 cell bad 
reſolved to gain a plumb. He was poſſeſſed 
of ſeventy thouſand pounds, and eagerly 
expected a ſhip that was to complete his 
wiſhes: But the ſuip was caſt away in the 
channel, and the merchant -is diſtracted for 
his loſs. | 

That diſcorſolate lady had for many years 
aſſiduouſly attended an old gouty uncle, had 
aſſented to all his abſurdities, and humoured 
all his foibles, in full expectation of being 
made his executrix; ; when . one day 
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neſtly, is a grocer's wife in the city. 
order was occaſioned by her ſeeing at court, 
Jaſt twelfth night, the daughter of Mr Alder- 
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to ailtirm that his gruel had ſack enough in 


it, contrary to his opinion, he altered his 


vill immediately, and left all to her brother; 
Which aTords her no conſolation, for avarice 


is able to ſubdue the tenderneſs of nature. 
Behold the beautiful and virtuous Theodo- 
__ Her fondneſs for an ungrateſul huſband 


was unparalleled. She F him in the 
arms of a diſagreeable and affected proſtirute, 


and was driven to diſtraction. | 
Is my old friend the commentator here 
likewiſe? Alas ! he has loſt his wits in in- 


guiring whether or no the ancients wore pe- 
9 3 


rukes? as did his neighbour Cy nthio by re- 


ceiving a frown from his n at che 1 


levee. 
The fat lady, upon w hom you look ſo ear- 
Her dil 


man Squeeze, oil man, in a ſack lar richer and 
more elegant than her own. 

The next chamber contains an adventurer 
who purchaſed thirty tickets in the laſt lottery, 
As he was a perſon of a ſanguine complexion 


and lively imagination, he was ſure of gain- 


ing the ten thouſand pounds by the number 
of his chances. Ie ſpent a month in ſurvey- 
ing the counties that lye in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, before he could tind 

C2 
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out an agreeable ſite ſor the fine houſe he in- 
tended to Luild. He uit fixed his eye or. a 
moſt biooming and beautiſul girl, whom 
he deſigned to horour as his bride He be- 
ſpoke a magnificent ccach, and the ornament: 
of his harne were to be of his own invention. 
Mr Degapee the tailor, was ordered to ſen 
to Paris tor the lace with which his wedding 
clothes were to be adorned. But, in thi 
nudlt of theſe preparations ſor proſperity 
all his ticks ts were drawn blanks; and in 
Head of his Viva on the banks of the Thames 
vou now fee him ia theſe melancuoly lod 
gings. 15 5 | . 

Lis neighbour i in the next apartment wa 
an hon eſt ſootman, who was perſuaded like 
Wife to liy his fortune in the ſame Jottery 
and v.ho, obtaining a very large and unes 
p:c&ted tum, could not ſtand the hock of ſuc 
indden good for tune, but grew mad with ex 

&cis.of 0. | 

You wonder to ſee that cell beantified wit 
Phineſe vaſes and wrns. It is inhabited b 
that famous virtuoſo Lady Harriet Britt, 
whoſe gpinion was ſormeriy deciſive at a 
audians, where ſhe was uſually appealed t 
about the genuineneſs of porcelain,” She pu 
cha'ed at an exorbitant price, a Mandarin an 
a Jos, that were che envy. of all the fema 
connbiſſeurs, and were al allowed to be ineftim; 
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ble. They were to be placed at the upper 
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end of a little rock work temple of Chineſe 
architecture, in which neither propriety, pro- 


portion nor true beauty, were conſidered, and 
were carefully packed up in different boxes; 
but, the brutiſh waggoner happening to over- 
turn his carriage, they were cruthed to pieces. 


The poor lady's underſtanding could not ſur- 
vive ſo irreparable a loſs; and her relations, 
to ſoothe her paſſion, have provided thoſe 
(Chelſea urns with which ſhe has decorated 
her chamber, and which {he believes to be true 
Nanquin. | 25 | 

Yonder miſcrable youth, bring engaged in 
a hot contention at a faſhionable brothel a- 


bout a celebrated courtezan, killed a ſea- of- 


ficer with whoſe face he was not acquainted; 


but who proved upon inquiry to be his own 


brother, who had been ten years abſcnt in the 


Indies. | 
Look attentively into the next cell; you 


Vill there difcover a lady of great worth and 


fine accompliſhments, whoſe ſather condem- 
ned her to the arms of a right honourable de- 

bauchee, when he knew ſhe had fixed her at- 
fections irrevocably on another, who poſſeſſed 
an unincumbered eſtate, but wanted the orna- 


ment of a title. She ſubmitted to the orders 


of a ſtern father with patience, cbedience, and 
a breaking heart, Her huſcand treat- d her 
8 88 
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with that contempt which he thought dus 
to a citizen's. daughter; and beſides com 
municated to her an infamous diltemper, 
which her natural modeſty forbade her to diſ- 


cover in time; and the violent medicines 


Which were aſterwards adminiſtred to her by 
an unſkilful ſurgeon, threw her into a deliri— 
_ ous fever, from which ſhe could never be re- 
covered. | = 

Here the Dean pauſed ; ; and looking vpon 
me with great earneſtneſs, and graſping my 
nand cloſely, ſpoke with an emphaſis that a- 
waked me; — Think me not ſo inſenſible a 

* monſter, as to deride the lamentable lot 04 
© the wretches we have now ſurveyed. If 2 
laugh at the follies, let us at the lame time 
s pity the manifold miſeries of man.“ 


1am, SIR, 
7, Y our humble ſervant 


 Sophron, 
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Numb. 110. Saturday, Nov. 24. 1753. 


Meus immota maret, lachry mæ vl vunlur inancs ! 

8'ohs, groans, and tears proclaim his 'nward rains; 

But the firm purpole of his heart remains, | 
| | Dryden. 


| | das! has been generally confidered as the 


paſſion of geRtl:, benevolent. and virtuois 

minds; although it is acxnowledued to pro- 

duce only ſuch a participation of the calamity 

of others, as upon the M hole is pleaſing to 
gurſelves. 1 5 | - 

As a tender participation foreign Ciltrets, 

1: has been urged to prove, that man is eu- 


dowed with ſocial aſſections, Which, however 
forcible, are wholly diſintereſted; and as a 


pleaſing ſenſation, it has been decmed an ex- 
ample of unmixed ſelfiſhneſs and maliguity, It 
has been reſolved into that power of ima gina- 
tion, by which we apply the misfortunes of 
others to ourſelves: we have been ſaid to pity 


no longer than we fancy ourſelves to ſuffer, 
and to be pleaſed only by reflecting that dur 


lufferings are not real; thus indulging a dream 
of diſtreſs, from which we can awake whenever 
the compariſon of the fiction with truth. 

I ſhall not perplex my readers with the ſv.5» 


we pleaſe, to exult is our ſecur iy, and tujoy 
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tilties of a debate, in which human nature has, | 
with equal zeal and plauſibility, been exalted 
and degraded. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe 
to remark, that Pity is generally underſtood 
to be that paſſion, whieh is excited by the ſut- 
ferings of perſons with whom we have no ten- 
der connection, and with whoſe welfare the 
ſtronger paſſions have not united our felicity „ 
for no man would call the anguith of a mother, 
whoſe infant was torn from her breaſt and 


| Jef to be devoured in a deſart, by the name of 


Puy; although the ſentiment of a ſtranger, 
ho mould drop a ſilent tear at the relation, 
vrhich yet might the next hour be forgotten, 
: could not otherwiſe be julily denominated. _ 
If Pity, therefore, is abſorbed in another 
paſſion, when our love of thoſe that ſuffer is 
\ ſtrong: Pity is rather an evidence of the 
weakneſs than the ſtrength of that general 
philanthropy, for which ſcme have ſ eagerly 


__ contended, with which they have flattered the 


pride and vailed the vices of mankind, and 
which they have affirmed to be alone ſufficient 
to recommend them to che favour of Heaven, 
to atone for the indulgence of every appetite, 
and the neglect of every duty. 

If human benevolence was abſolutely pure 
and focial, it would not be neceſſary to relate 
the ravges of a peſtilence or a ſamine with mi- 
nute and diſcriauuating circumſtances to rouze 
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irremediable calanity, ard participate tempa- 


rary didreſs, without any mixture of delighb: 
that deceitful ſorrow, in witch pleaſure ts {> 


4 


well known to be predominant, tha: ien on 


has been buſied tor ages in chatriving tales ci 
Actitions ſulfzrance fer 1.9 other end than ts 


excite it, vould be changed inte hone corre 


miſeration, in which Jain world be unmixecy 
and waich, thereiore, v 
Soon after the fatal battle ot Fonteno y, 4 


? Th 2 9 — 3 : 
2 (30d W 2170 to let. 


young gentleman, who sume over wich the gf. 
ficer that broug®t the ex ets, being expe dt d 
at the houſe of a friend, a 2umerns compar y . 
of gentlemen and ladies were aſſembled to 
hear an account of the action trom an cy2- 
wicnels 

the gentleman; as every man 15 fla tered 


by co:mmanding attention, was caſi:y prevail— 


ed upon to pratify the company, as ſoon as 
they were ſeated, and the fir ceremonies paſt. 
Ee Jeſcribed the march of many thonſiacs 0 
their countrymen into a field, where batteries 


had been concealed on each fide, which 


mw@tent ſtrewed the ground with mangled 
limbe, and carcaſes that al noſt floated in blood, 
and obſtructed the path of theſe who followed 
do the ſlaugbter. He related, how oſten the 


n decreaſing multitude returned to the movth of 


the cannon ; how ſuddenly they were reiliec, 


— - 
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and how ſuddenly broken; he repeated the liſt 


of officers who had fallen undiiinguiſhed in 
the carnage, men whoſe eminence rendered 


their names univerſally known, their influence 


extenſive, and their attachments numerous; 
and he hinted the fatal eſfects which this de- 
teat might produce to the nation, by turning 
the ſucceſs of the war againſt us. But the 
company, however amuſed by the relation, 
appeared not to be affected by the event: they 
were ſtill attentive to every trifling punctilio of 


ceremony, uſual among well-bred perſons; 


mey bowed with a graceful ſimper to a lady 
wo ſneezed, mutually preſented each other 
with ſnuff, ſhock their heads and changed 
their poſture at proper intervals, aſked ſome 
queſtions which tended to produce a more mi- 
nute detail of ſuch circumſtances of horror as 


had been lightly touched, and having at laſt 


remarked that the Roman patriot regretted 


the brave could die but once, the converſa- 


tion ſoon became general, and a motion was 
made to divide into parties of whiſt. But, juſt 


as they were about to comply, the gentleman 
again engaged their attention. I forgot, ſaid 
he, to relate one particular which, however, 
deſerves to be remembered. The captain of a 


company, whole name I cannot now recollect, 
Had, juſt before his corps was ordered to em- 
bark, married a young lady to whom he had 
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been long tenderly attached, and who, con- 
trary to the advice of all her friends, and the 

expoſtulations, perſuaſion, and intreaty of her 
huſband, inſiſted to go abroad with him, and 


ſhare his fortune at all events. It he ſhould 


de wounded, ſhe ſaid that ſhe might haſten his 


recovery, and alleviate his pain, by ſuch at- 
tendance as ſtrangers cannot be hired to pay; 
if he ſhould be taken priſoner, ſhe might, per- 
haps, be permitted to ſhorten the tedious hours 
of captivity which ſolitude would protract; 
and if he ſhould die, that it would be better 
ſor her to know it with certainty and ſpeed, 
than to wait at a diſtance in anxiety and faf- 


penſe, tormented by doubtful and contradic- 
| tory reports, and at laſt believing it poſſivle, 
that, if ſhe had been preſent, her aſliduity and 


tenderneſs might have preſerved his life. The 


captain, though he was not convinced by her 


reaſoning, was yet overcome by the importu— 


nate eloquence of her love; he conſented to 


her requeſt, and they embarked together, 

The head-quarters of the Duke of Cumber- 
land were at Bruffoel, from whence they re- 
moved the evening before the battle to Mon- 
bray, a village within muſket-ſhot of the ene- 


my's lines, where the captain, who command- 


ed in the leſt wing, was encamped. 


Their parting in the morning was ſhort. 
She looked after him, till he could no longer 
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be diſtinguiſhed {rom others; and as ſoon as 
the firing began, ſhe went back pale and trem- 
bling, and ſat down expecting the event in 
an agony of impatience, anxiety, and terror. 
She ſoon learned ſrom liragzlers and fugi- 


tives, that the ſlaughter was dreadtul. and 


the victory hopeleſs. She did not, however, 
pet deſpair : the hopzd, chat the captain might 
return among the few that ſhould remain: but 
ſoon after the retreat, this hype was cut off, 
and the was wivrmcy that he fell in the firſt 
charge, and was left au og the dead. She 
was reſtrained by chofe about her from ruſh- 
ing in the parenzy of deſperation to the field 
ct battle, of which the enemy was ſlill poſſeſ- 
ſed: but the tumult of her mind having aba» 
ted, and her grief became more calm during 
the night, ſhe ordered the ſervant to attend 
her at break of day; and as leave had been 
given to bury the dead, the went herielf to 
Ic k the rewains of her huſband, that the 
might honour them with the lait rites, and 
pour the tears of conjugal affection upon his 
grave. They wandered about among the dy- 
ing and the dead, gazing on every diſtorted 
countenance, and looking round with irreſo- 
lution and amazement on a ſcenc, which thoſe 
who ſtripped had left tenfold more a ſight of 
horror than thoſe who had ſlain. From this 
sight the was at laſt turning with confuſion 
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And deſpair; but was ſtopped by the cries ot 
2 favourite ſpaniel, who had followed her 
" without being perceived. He was ſtanding at 
ſeome diſtance in the field; and the moment 

ſhe ſaw him, ſhe conceived the ſtrongeſt aſ- 


ſurance that he had found his maſter. She 


halted inſtantly to the place, without regard- 
ing any other object; aud ſtooping over the 


corpſe by which he ſtood, ſhe found it ſo disf- 


K- cured with wounds and beſmeared blood, that 


the ſeatures were not to be known; but as ſhe 


was weeping in the angniſh of ſuſpence, the 
diſcovered hanging on the wrilt the remains 


of a ruffle, round which there was a flight 
border of her own work. Thus ſuddenly to 


have diſcovered, and in ſuch dreadtul circum- 


ſtances, that which ſhe had ſought, quite o- 
verwhelmed her, and fine funk down on the 
body. By the aſſiſtance of the ſervant ſhe 


was recovered to ſenſibility, but not to rea- 
ſon; ſhe was ſeized at once with convulſions 
and madneſs; and a few hours after ſhe was 


carried back to the village ſhe expired. 
Thoſe who had heard the fate of whole bat- 


talions without pity, and the loſs of a battle, 


by which their country would probably ſuffer 
irreparable damage, without concern, liſtened 
to a tale of private diſtreſs with uninterrupted 
attention. All regard to each other was for 
a while ſuſpended ; tears by degrees overflow- 

Vor. IV. G 
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ed every eye, and every boſom became ſuf- 
ceptible of Pity : but the whole circle pauſed 
with evident regret, when the narrative was 
at an end; and would have been glad, that 
ſuch another could have been told to continue 
7 heir entertainment, Such was the Bene vo- 
lence of Pity ! But a lady who had taken the 
opportunity of a very ilight acquaintance to 
:ratisfy her curiotity, was touched with much 
deeper diltrets ; and {ainting in the ſtruggle to 
conceal the emotions © her mind, tell back in 
her chair ; an accident which was not ſooner 
diſcovered, becauſe every eye had been fixed 
upon the ſpeaker, and all attention mono- 
polized by the ſtory. Every one, however, 
Was ready to afford her aſſidance; and it was 
{oon diſcovered, that ſhe was inother to the 
lady whole diſtreſs had afforded fo much vir- 
tnous pleaſure to the company. It was not 
poſſible to tell her another ſtory, which would 
revive the ſame ſenſations; and if it had, the 
world could not have bribed her to have heard 
it, Her affection to the ſufferer was too ſtrong 
to permit her, on this occaſion, to enjoy the 
luxury of Pity, and applaud her benevolence 
for ſenſations which ſhewed its defects. It 
would, indeed, be happy for us, it we were 
to exiſt only in this tate of imperfection, that 
a greater ſhare of ſenſibility is not allowed us; 
but if the mole, in the kindneſs of Unerring 
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Wiſdom, is permitted ſcarce to diſtinguiſn 


light {10m darkneſs, the mole ſhonic nat, 
ſurely, be praiſed. ſor the . of its 
light. | | 

Leet us aidiaguith that matignity,” v. hich o- 


thers confound with Benevolence, and ap- 


plaud as Virtue; let that imperfection of na- 


| 9 which is :japtcd to an imperſect ſtate, 
teach us humility; and fix our dependence u— 


pon Him, who has promited to * create in vs 


«a new heart and a right ſpirit; and to re- 
| | 8 


ceive us to that place, where our love of o- 


thers, however ardent, can only increaſe our 
felicity ; becauſe in that place there will be no 
object, but ſuch as Perſect Benevolence can 


contemplate with delight. 


r 


n 


Numb. 1 an; Tueſday, Nov. 27. 1753. 


Quæ non fecimus ip/t, 
" e HR ; Ovid. 


The deeds ef! long deſcended anceſtors E 
Arc bot by grace o: impu ation ours. Dryden. 


1 E evils inſcparably annexed to the pre- 

ſent condition of man, are ſo numerous 
and afflictive, that it has been, from age to 
„ge, tlie tail: al ſome to bewail, and o others 
% ſolace them; and lie, chereſore, will be in 


danger of ſecming a common enemy, who 


Bo 3 te | 
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ſhall attempt to depreciate the few pleaſures 
and felicities which nature has allowed us. 
Vet I will confeſs, that I have ſometimes 
employed my thoughts in examining the pre- 
teuſions that are made to happineſs, by the 
tplendid and envied conditions of life ; and 
have not thought the hour unprofitably ſpent, 
when I have detected the impoſture of coun- 
terfeit advantages, and ſound diſquiet lurking 
under falſe ae unte of 2 and — 
neſs. 

It is aſſerted by a tragic bee that © eſt mi- | 
2M ſer nemo niſi comparatus, no man is mi- 
© ſerable, but as he 15 compared with others 
* happier than himſelf :? this 2 is not 
ſtrictly and philoſophically true. He might 
have ſaid, with rigorous propriety, that no 
man is happy but as he is compared with the 
© miſerable ;* for ſuch is the ſtate of this world, 
that we find in it abſolute miſery, but happi- 
neſs only comparative; we may incur as much 
pain as we can poſiibly endure, though we. 
can never obtain as much happineſs as we 
might pofſibly enjoy. 

Yet, it 4s Certain likewiſe, that many of our 
miſeries are merely comparative; we are often 
made unhappy, not by the preſence of ary 
real evil, but by the abſence of ſome fictitious 
good; of {ometling which is not required by 
any real want of nature, which has not ig it- 
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| ſelf any power of gratification, and which 
neither reaſon nor {ancy would have prompt- 
ed us to with, did we not fee it in the pole i- 
fon of others Ts 5 
For a mind diſeaſed with vain lozgings at- 
ter unattainable advantages, no medicine can 
be preſcribed, but an impartial inquiry into 
the real worth of that which is ſo ardently 


deſired. It is well known, how much the 


mind, as well as the eye, 1s deceived by di- 
ſtance ; and, perhaps, it will be found, tha' 
of many imagined bietings it may be doubt- 


ed, whether he that wants or poſſeſſes them. 


has more reaſon to be ſatisnicd with his lot. 
The dignity of high birth and long extrac- 
tion, no man, to whom nature has denicd is. 
can confer upon limfelt ; and, therefore, it 
deſerves to be confiderzd, Whether the want 
of that which can never be gained, may no: 


eaſily be endured, It is true, that if we con- 


ſider the triumph and delight with which molt 
of thoſe recount the ir anceſtors who have au- 
ceſtors to recount, and the artifices by which 
ſome who have riſen to unexpected fortune en- 
Ceavour to inſert themſelves into an hunour » 
able ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to fancy, that: 
wiſdom or virtue may be had by inheritance, 
or that all the ercellencies of a line of proge- 
nitors are accumulated on their deſcendant. 
Reaſon, indeed, will ſoon inform ue, that cre 


D 2 
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ellimation of birth is arbitrary and capricious, 


and that dead anceſtors can have no influence | 


but upon imagination: let it then be exami- 
ned, whether one dream may not operate in 


the place of another: whether he that owes _ 


nothing to forefathers, may not receive equal 


pleaſure from the conſciouſneſs of owing all 


to himſelf; whether he may not, with a little 
meditation, find it more honourable to found 
than to continue a family, and to gain digni- 
ty than tranſmit it: whether, if he receives no 
dignity from the virtues of his family, he does 
not likewiſe eſcape the danger of being diſgra- 
ced by their crimes; and whether he that 
brings a new name into the world, has not the 
convenience of playing the game of life with- 
out a ſtake, an opportunity of winning much 
though he has nothing to loſe. 

There | 1s another opinion concerning happi- 
neſs, which approaches much more nearly to 
_ univerſality, but which may, perhaps, with 
equal reaſon be diſputed, The pretenſions to 
anceſtral honours many of the ſons of earth 
eaſily ſee to be ill-grounded : but all agree to 
celebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, 


and to conſider thoſe as the minions of ſor- 


tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, 
whoſe eſtate is res non parta labore ſed re- 
I licta;' the acquiſition of another, not of 
tbemſelves;' and whom a father's induſtry 
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bas diſpenſed from a laborious attention to 
arts or commerce, and left at liberty to diſ- 
poſe of life as fancy ſhall direct them. 


If every man were wiſe and virtuous, ca- 


pable to diſcern the beſt uſe of time, and re- 
: ſolute to practiſe it : it might be granted, L | 
think, without heſitation, that total liberty 


would be a bleſſing; and that it would be de- 
ſirable to be left at large to the exerciſe of re- 


ligious and ſocial duties, without the inter- 
ruption of importunate avocations. 


But ſince ſelicity is relative and that which 


is the means of happineſs to one man may be 


to another the cauſe of miſery, we are to con- 


ſider, what Rate is beſt adapted to human na- 


ture in its preſent degeneracy and frailty. 
And, ſurely, to far the greater number it is 


highly expedient, that they ſhould by ſome 


ſettled ſcheme of duties be reſcned from the 


tyranny of caprice, that they ſhould be driven 
on by neceſlity through the paths of life with 


their attention confined to a ſtated taſk, that 


they may be leſs at leiſure to deviate into miſ- 


chief at the call of folly. 
When we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom 


an ample inheritance has let looſe to their own 


direction, what do we diſcover that can excite 


dur envy ? Their time ſeems not to paſs with 


much applauſe from others, or ſatisfaction to 
themſelves : many ſquander their exuberance 
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of ſortune in luxury and debauchery, and have 


no other uſe of money than to inflame their 


Paſſions, and riot in a wider range of licenti- 


ouſneſs; others, leſs criminal indeed, but, ſure- 
ly, not much to be praiſed, lye down to ſleep, 
and riſe up to trifle, are employed every morn- 
ing in finding expedients to rid themſelves of 
the day, chaſe pleaſure through all the places 
of public reſort, fiy from London to Bath, and 


rom Bath to London, without any other rea- 
fon tor changing place, but that they goin 


queſt of company as idle and as vagrant as 
themſelves, always endeavouring to raiſe ſome 
new defire, that they may have ſomething to 


purſue, to rekindle ſome hope which they 


| know will be diſappointed, changing one a- 
muſement ſor another which a few months 
will make equally infipid, or ſinking into lan- 


guor and diſeaſe lor want of ſomething to ac- 


tuate their bodies, or exhilarate their minds. 


Whoever has frequented thoſe places, where 


idlers aſſemble to efcape from ſolitude, knows. 
that this is generally the {ſtate of the wealthy; 
and from this ſtate it is no great hardſhip to be 


debarred. No man can be happy in total idle- 
neſs ; he that ſhould be condemned to lye tor- 


pid and motionleſs, © would fly for recreation,” 


ſays Sonth, „ to the inines and the gallies;““ 


and it is well, when nature or fortune find em- 
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palüoyment for thoſe, who would not have known 
| how to procure it for themſelves. 


He, whoſe mind is engaged by the acquiſi- 


tion or improvement of a fortune, not only 
e ſcapes the inſipidity of indifference, and the 
tediouſneſs of inactivity, but gains enjoyments 
wWholly unknown to thoſe, who live lazily on 
the toil of others; for life affords no higher 
pleaſure, than that of ſurmounting difficulties, 
paſſing from one ſtep of ſueceſs to another, 
forming new wiſhes, and ſeeing them gratified. 
He that labours in any great or laudable un- 


dertaking, has his fatigues firſt ſupported by 


hope, and afterwards rewarded by joy; he is 
always moving to a certain end, and when he 


has attained it, an end more diſtant invites 


him to a new purſuit. 


It does not, indeed, always happen, that di- 
ligence is fortunate; the wiſeſt ſchemes are 


broken by unexpected accidents; the moſt con- 


ſtant perſeverance ſometimes toils through life 
without a recompenſe : but labour, though un- 
ſucceſsful, is more eligible than idiencis : he 
that proſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawſul 


means, acts always with the approbation of 
his own reaſon; he is animated through the 


courſe of his endeavours by an expectation 
which, though not certain, he knows to be 
juſt; and is at laſt comforted in his diſappoint- 
ment, by the conſciouſneſs that he has not 
failed by his own fault. „ 


[| 
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That kind of life is moſt happy which af- 
ſords us moſt opportunities of gaining our 
own eſteem; and what can any man infer in 


his own favour from a condition to which, 
however proſperous, he contributed nothing, 


and which the vileit and weakeſt of the ſpe - 
cies would have obtained by the fame right, 
had lie happened to be the ſon of the ſame ta- 
ther. | | 


To ſlrive wich di Meutic® a and to cor quer 


them, is the higheſt human telicity z che ext, 
is to ſtrive, and deſerve to conquer: but be 
whoſe life has paſſed without a conteſt, and 


who can boaſt neither ſucceſs nor merit, can 


ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filer of exiſt- . 
ence; and it he is content with his own cha- 


racter, muſt owe * ſatisfaction to n 


Thus it appears that the ſatyrilt adviſed 


Tightly, when he directed us to reſign our- 
ſelves to the hands of Heaven, and to leave 
to ſuperior powers the determination of our 


lot: 


Perimittes iþ/is expendere Numiuibus, 9d 
Converiat nobis, rebuſque ſit utile neſtris : 
Cariar oft illis homo quam ſibi. 


Intruſt thy fortune to the powers above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 


M hat their unerring wiſdom {:25 thee want. 
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In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excel: 
Ah! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. 
| Darven. 


What ſtate of life cake moſt happineſs, is 


uncertain; but that uncertainty ought to re- 


prels the petulance of compar ion, and ſilence 


the murmurs of diſcontent. TS, bs 


: Numb. 112. Saturday, Dec. 1. 1753. Fe 


—— F A— — 5 4 —_ * 


— Has pacras garrela lingua dect. Ovid. 


5ach was the ſate of vain loquacity. 


To the av e, 
8 I R, 9 | 


O be courteous to all, but familiar with 

few, is a maxim which I once deſpiſed, 
as originally proceeding from a mean and con- 
tracted mind, the frigid caution of weaknef 
and timidity. A tame and indiſcriminate ct- 
vility I imputed to a dread of the contempt 
or the petulance of others, to fears from which 
the Wit and the Gentleman are exempted by a 
conſciouſneſs of their own diznity, by their 


power to repreſs inſolence and ſilence ridicule : 


and a general ſhyneſs and reſerve I conſidered 
as the reproach of our country, as the effect 


of an illiberal education, by which neither a 
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| polite addreſs, an eaſy confidence, or a gene- 
ral acquaintance with public life, is to be ac- 
quired. This opinion, which continued to 


' Matter the levity and pride that produced it, | 


was. ſtrengthened by the example of thoſe ; 
| whoſe manner in the diffidence of youth I 
wilhed to imitate, who entered a mixed com- 


| pany with an air of ſerene familiarity, accoſted |} 


every man like an old acquaintance, and 
thought only of making ſport for the reſt of 
any with wh+m their caprice ſhould happen to 
be offended, without regard to their age, cha- ; 
rater, or condition. 

But, I now with, that I had regulated my 


conduct by the maxim which I deſpiſed, for 1 


ſhould then have eſcaped a misfortune which 
T can never retrieve; and the ſenſe of Which 
I am now endeavouring to ſuſpend, by rela- 
ting it to you as a leſſon to others, and conſi- 
dering my loſs of happineſs as an acquiſition 
of wiſdom. 
While I was in France with a 1 tu- 
tor, I received a letter which acquainted me, 
that my father, who had been long declining, 


was dead; and that it was neceſſary I ſhould _ 


immediately return to England to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of his eſtate, which was not inconſider- 
able, though there were mortgages upon it to 
near half its value. 


When L L arrived, I found : a letter which the | 
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old gentleman had written and directed to me 


| _ with his own hand. It contained ſome gene- 
ral rules for my conduct, and ſome animad- 


verſions upon his own : he took notice of the 


incumbrance under which he left me the pa- 
ternal inheritance, which had deſcended thro! 

many generations, and expreſſed the moſt 
_ earnelt defire, that it might yet be tranſmitted 
entire to poſterity: with this view, he ſaid, 
he had negociated a marriage between me and 
the only daughter of his old friend, Sir 
_ George Homeltead of the North, an amiable 
young lady, whole alliance would be an ho- 
nour to my family, and whoſe fortune would 


much more than redeem my eſlate. | 
He bad given the knight a faithful account 


| of his affairs, who, after having taken ſome 
time to conſider the propoſal and conſult his 
friends, had conſented to the match, upon 
condition that his daughter and I ſhould be 


agreeable to each other, and my behaviour 


ſhould confirm the character which had been 
given of me. My father added, that he ho- 
| ped to have lived till this alliance had taken 
place; but as Providence had otherwiſe deter- 


mined, he intreated, as his laſt requeſt, that 

as ſoon as my affairs ſhould be ſettled and de- 
cency would permit, I would make Sir George 
a viſit, and neglect nothing to accomplith bis 
pur poſe. | - 

Vor, LV. BTW 
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T was touched with the zeal and tenderneſs 
of parental affection, which was then directing 
me to happineſs, after the heart that felt it had 
ceaſed to beat, and the hand that expreſſed it 
was mouldering in the duſt. I had alſo ſeen 
the lady, not indeed fince we were children; 
but I remembered that her perſon was agree- 
able, and her temper ſweet : I did not, there- 
| fore, heſitate a moment, whether my father's 
injunction ſhould be obeyed. I proceeded to 
ſettle his affairs: I took an account of his 
_ debts and credits, viſited the tenants, recover- 


ed my uſual gaiety, aad at the end of about 


nine months ſet out for Sir George's ſeat in 
the North; having before opened an epiſtola- 
ry correſpondence, and expreſſed my impati- 
ence to poſſeſs the happineſs which my father 
had ſo kindly ſecured. 
I was better pleaſed to be well mounted, 
than to Joll in a chariot, or be jumbled in a 
poſt chaiſe ; and I knew that Sir George was 
an old ſportſman, and a plain hearty blade, who 
would like me better in a pair of buck-ſkin 
breeches on the back of a good hunter, than 
in a trimmed ſuit and a gaudy equipage: I, 
therefore, ſet out on horſeback with only one 
ſervant, and reached Stilton the firit night. 
In the morning, as I was mounting, a gen- 
_ teman, who had juſt got on horſeback before 
me, ordered his fervant to make ſome inquiry 


12. 
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about the road, which I happened to overhear, 
and told him with great familiarity, that I was 


going the ſame way, and if he pleated we 
would travel together: to this he cor ſented, 
with as much frankneſs, and as little ceremo- 
ny; and I ſet forward, greatly delighted that | 


chance had afforded me a companion. 
We immediately entered into converſation, 


| and I ſoon found that he had been abroad: 
we extolied the roads and the policy o France, 


the cities, the palaces, and the villas; entered 


into a critical examination of the moſt cele- 
brated ſeats in England, the peculiarities of 
the building and ſituation, croſs ways, market». 
towns, the impoſition of inn keepers, and the 


ſports of the field; topics by which we mutu- 


ally recommended ourſelves to each other, as we 


had both opportunities to diſcover equal kaow- 
ledge, and to diſplay truth with ſuch evideuce 
as prevented diverſity of opinion. 


After we had rode about two hours, we 
overtook another gentleman, whom we ac- 


coſted with the fame ſamiliarity that we had 
uſed to each other; we aſked him how far he 


was going, and which way, at what rate he 
| travelled, where he put vp, and many other 


queſtions of the ſame kind The gentleman, 


Who appeared to be near fifty, reccived our 


eddreis with great coolneſs, returned ſhort 
and indirect anſwers to cur inquiries, and, 


. 


* 
xt 
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often looking with great attention on us both, 
ſometimes put forward that he might get be- 
Fore us, and ſometimes checked his horſe that 

he might remain behind. But we were re- 
ſolved to ditappoint him; and, finding that lþ 
his reſerve increaſed, and he was viſibly dif- |. 


pleaſed, we winked at each other, andꝭdeter- 


mined the old put ſhould afford us ſome ſport. 


After we had rode together upon very ill 
terms more than half an hour, my compani- 
on with an air of ceremonious gravity aſked 


him, if he knew any houſe upon the road | 
where ke might be accommodated with a 
wench. The gentle man who was, I believe, 
afraid of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did 


not reſent this inſult any otherwiſe than by 
making no reply. I then began to talk to 
my companion as if we had been old acquain- 


_ tance, reminding bim that the gentleman ex- 


tremely reſembled a perſon, from whom we 


had taken a girl that he was carrying to the 


bagnio, and, indeed that his preſent reſerve 
made me ſuſpect him to be the ſame; but that 
as we were willing to aſk his pardon, we hoped 
it would be forgot, and that we ſhould ſtill 


| have the pleaiure of dining together at the 


nent inn. The gentleman was ſtill ſilent; 
but as his perplexity and reſentment viſibly 


zncreaſed, he proportionably increaſed our en- 
tertainment, which did not however laſt long, 


upon the ſubject, he prev-3.:0d me, by ſay; ing, 
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{or he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon 
which we ſet up a horſe laugh, that continued 
till he was out of hearing, and then purſuing 
our journey, we talked of the adventure, 
which afforded us couverſatiou and merriment 
for the reſt of the day. 


The next morning we parted, and in cke 


evening I arrived at Homeſtead Hall. 1'he 
old knight received me with great affection, 


and immediately introduced me to his daugh - 


ter, whom I now thought the fineſt woman i 


had ever ſeen I r eaſily diſcover, that 1 
was not welcome to her merely upon her 


father's recommendation, and I enjoyed by 
anticipation the iclicity which I conſidered as 


within my graſp. But the pleaſing ſceue, in 


which I had ſuffered my imagination to wan» 
der, ſuddenly diſappeared as by the power of 98 
enchantment: without any viltible motive, the 
behaviour of the whole tauily was changed, 
my aſſiduities to the lady were repreffed, 
ſhe was never to be found alone the knight 


treated me with a cold civnity, I was no longs 


er a party in their viſits, nor was | Willingly 
attended even by the ſervants. I made many 
attempts to diſcover the cauſe of this misfor- 


tune by! without ſucc-ſt, and one worning, 


Wh ] had drawn Sir Groros % the ar- 


de by Mimſeif and was ab + to urge im 


E 3 
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khat his promiſe to my father, for whom he 
had the higheſt regard, as 1 well knew, was 
conditional; that he had always reſolved to 
leave his daughter a free choice, and that ſhe 
had requeſted him to acquaint me, that her 


affections were otherwiſe engaged, and to in- i 
treat that I would, therefore diſcontinue my 


addreſſes. My ſurpriſe and concern at this 
declaration were ſuch as left me no power to 
reply; and I ſaw Sir George turn from me 
and go into the houſe, without making any at- 
tempt to ſtop him, or to obtain a further expla- 
nation. Afterwards, indeed I frequently ex- 
poſtulated, intreated, and complained ; but, 
' perceiving that all was ineffectual, I took my 
leave, and determined that I would ſtill ſolicit 
by letter; for the lady had taken ſuch poſſeſ- 
ſion of my heart, that I would joyfully have 
married her, though I had been ſure that her : 
father would immediately have left all his 
fortune to a ſtranger 
I meditated on my epiſtolary projet all the” 


way to London, and before I had been three 


days in town, I wrote a long letter to Sir 
George, in which I conjured him, in the 
| ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the change in 
His behaviour; and inſiſted that, on this occa- 
ſion to conceal the truth, was in the higheſt degree 


diſhonourable to himſelf, and injurious to me. 


| To this letter, after about ten days, I re- 
<cived! the followin g anſwer ; 
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8 1 R. 


5 1 is with great reluQance that T reveal the 2 
Þ: -- motives of my conduct, becauſe they are 


much to your diſadvantage. The incloſed is 
aa letter which Ireceived from a worthy gen- 
2 © tleman in this county, and contains a full 


6 mine. 


ES 1 am your humble ſervant, 
. 1 Ges. Homeſtead.” 2 


1 immediately opened the paper incloſed, in 
5 follows: 


«SIR, 
: I Saw a a perſon with your baby yeſter» 


4 daughter. Upon this occaſion, it is my in- 


© beggary upon his poſterity, whatever be the 
© merit of his wife, or the affluence of his for- 


_ * anſwer to your inquiries, which Þ had ra- 
ther you * receive in any hand chan in 


which, with the utmoſt impatience, | I read as 


day at the races, to whom, as I was ſoon 
_ © after informed, you intend to give your 


« diſpenſible duty to acquaint ycin, that if his 
character is to be determined by his compa- 
ny, he will inevitably entail diſeaſes and 


tune. He overtook me on the road from | | 
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a wretch, who by their diſcourſe appeared to 
© be his old and familiar acquaintance, and 
© whom I well remember to have been brought 
_ © before my friend Jultice Worthy, when 1 
was accidentally at his houte, as the keeper 
© of a brothel in Covert Garden. He has 
| © fince won a conſiderable ſum with falſe dice 


© at the maſquerade, for which he was obliged 


to leave the kingdom, and is till liable to a 
© proſecution. Be aſſured that I have perfect 
knowledge of both; for ſome incidents, 
which it is not neceſſary to mention, kept me 
© near them ſo long on the road, that it is im- 
poſſible I N be miſtaken. | 


6 1 am, n. your? s, & c. 


James Trueman · 


The moment I had read this letter, the rid - 
dle was ſolved. I knew Mr Trueman to be 
the gentleman, whom I had concurred with 
a ſtranger, picked up by accident, to inſult 
without provocation n the road. I was in a 
moment covered with confuſion ; and though 
1 was alone, could not help hiding my face 
with my hands. I abhorred my folly, which 
appeared yet more «: r mous every time it was 
reviewed, | 
I courted - the fociey of a hranger and 2 


— 
cer 


gw TP Hy . YU. * 


= 
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ſtranger I perſecuted with inſult : thus I aſſo- 


ciated with infamy, and thus my aſſociate be- 
came known. I hoped, however, to convince 
Sir George, that I had no knowledge of the 
: wretch whoſe infamy I had ſhared, except that 
which I acquired from the letter of his friend. 
But before I had taken proper meaſures for 
my juſtification, I had the mortification to 
dear, that the lady was married to a neigh- 
douring gentleman, who had long made his 


addreſſes, and whom Sir George had before 


rejected in the ardour of his NY for my 


father, 


How narrow, Mr Adventurer, i is the path 5 
5 of rectitude, and how much may be — * * | 
Lighteſt « deviation 5 . 


1 am your r humble ſervants 


| Ales : 


r 
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410 bu mu m merore gravi deducit et an rg. Hor. 


| Wrings the ſad ſau], and bends it down to carth. 
Francis. 


\NE of the moſt remarkable differences 


betwixt ancient and modern tragedy a- 


riſes from the prevailing cuſtora of deſcribing 
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only thoſe diſtreſſes that are occaſioned by the 
paſſion of love; a paſſion which, from the u- 
niverſality of its dominion, may doubtleſs 
claim a large ſhare in repreſentations of hu- 
man life; but which, by totally engroſſing 
the theatre, hath contributed to degrade that f 
_ noble ichool of virtue into an i academy of ef. 
ſeminacy. | | 
Waen Racine Serbe the 3 Ar- 5 
nauld to read nis Phædra, Why,“ ſaid chat 


ſevere critic to his friend, * have you falſified 


© the manners of HBippolitus, and repreſented 
him in love? Alas !' replied the poet, 
* without that circuniſtance how would the 

ladies and the beaux have received my piece?“ 


And it may be well imagined, chat to gratify | 


fo conſiderable and important a part of his 
audience, was the powerlul motive that indu- 
ced Corncille to enervate even the matchieſs 
and affecting tory of Oedipus, by the ſrigid 
and impertinent epuode of Feen e 
for Dirce. 

Shakeſpeare has ſhewn us by his Hamlet, 
Macbzath, and Cælar, and above all by his 
Lear, that very intere! ting tragedies may be 
written, that are not ſounded on gallantry 
and love; and that Doileau was willaken, 
| when he athrmed, 


— de Pmour la ſerjible peinture, 


E pour aller au cur la route la plus ſura. 
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Thoſe tender ſcenes that pictur'd love impart, 
Inſure ſucceſs and beſt engage the heart. 


The diſtreſſes in this tragedy are of a very 5 
uncommon nature, and are not touched upon 
by any other dramatic author. They are oc- 
calioned by a raſh relolution of an aged mo- 


narch of ſtrong pallions and quick ſenſibility, 
to reſign his crown and to divide his kingdom 


amongſt his three daughters; the youngelt 
of whom, who was his tavourite, not anſwer- 
ing his ſanguine expectations in exprefiions of 
affection to him, he tor ever banilhes, and en- 
dows her ſiſter's with her alloted Nare. Their 


unnatural ingratitude, the intollerable affronts, 
indignities, and cruelties he ſuffers from them, 


and the remorſe he feels from his imprudent 
reſignation of his power, at firſt inflame him 
with the moſt violent rage, and by degrees 
drive him to madneſs and death. T his 1 is the 


| outline of the table. 


1 Mall confine myſelf at preſent to att 
fingly the judgment and art of the poet, in 
deſcribing the origin and progreſs of the di- 
fraction of Lear; in which, I think, he has 
ſucceeded better than any other writer; even 
than Euripides himſelf, whom Longinus ſo 
highly commends for his repreſentation of the 


' madneſs of Oreſtes. 


* is well contrived, that the 8 affrom: 
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that is offered Lear, ſhould be a propoſal from 
_ Gonerill, his eldeſt daughter, to leflen the 
number of his knights, which muſt needs af- F 
fect and irritate a perſon ſo jealous of his rank | 


and the reſpe&t due to it. He is at firſt aſto- ' 


|  Hiſhed at the complicated impudence and ingra- | 
titude of this deſign ; but quickly kindles in- 
to rage, and reſolves to LO" 9 1 


Den and 4 
Saddle my hortes ; call my train 8 N 


 Degen'rate baſtard ! Pl] not trouble thee.— * 


This is followed by a ſevere reflection upon 
his own folly for reſigning his crown ; and a 
| ſolemn invocation to Nature, to heap the moſt 
horrible curſes on the head of Gonerill, that 
ber own 2 way prove oh rad and 


| Unnatural : ” 


3 ſhe may TROY 
How ſharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is. 
'To have a thankleſs child !. ! 


When Albany 8 * REST of this 
paſſion, Lear anſwers, * I'll tell thee!” but 
immediately cries out to Gonerill, 


— Life and death! I am ed, . 
That hou haſt power t to thake wy manhood ; 
| . | | 


1 
14 
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Blaſts and fogs upon thee ! 


Tu- untented woundings of a father's curſe 


Pierce "_y ſenſe about — 
He « Hops a little and reflects : 


Ha is jt come to this? -. 
Let it be fo! I have another daugliter, 


Who, I am ſure, is kind and comfortable. 
When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with Kee. -- 


„„ 
She'll flea ay wolfiſh viſage— 


He was, — miſtaken ; for che fir ob- 
ect he encounters in the caſtle of the Earl of 
Glouceſter, whither he fled to meet his other 


daughter, was his ſervant in the Rocks ; from 
whence he may eaſily conjecture wht recep- 


tion he is to meet with : 


8 my Nate ! Wherefore 
Should he fit here? 


He adds immediately afterwards, 


0 me, my heart! my du 8 heart but down. 


By which 141 line the inexpreſble m6 
of his mind, and the dreadful conflict of op · 


poſite paſſions with which it is agitated, ; are 


Vor. IV. | I 5 F ; 
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more ſorcibly expreſſed, than by the long and 
laboured ſpeech, enumerating the cauſes of 
his anguiſh, that Rowe, and other modern 
tragic writers would certainly have put into 
his mouth. But Nature, Sophocles. and 
 $hakeſpzare, repreſent the feelings of the heart : 
in a different manner; by a broken hint, a 
mort exclamation, a word, or a look: 


They mingle not, *mid deep-felt age and 
groans, 
Deſcriptions gay, or quaiat compariſons, 
No flo» ery far fetch'd e their ſcenes 
admit; | | 
1 I ſuits conceit with pat ion, wo with wit. 
lere paſſion prompts each ſhort, expreſlive 


ſpeech ; | | 
Or ſilence paints what words can never 


reach. 8 J. W. 


When Jocaſta, in Sophocles, has diſcovered 
hat Oedipus was the murderer of her huſband, 
he immediately leaves the ſtage; but in Cor- 
neille and Dryden ſhe continues on it during a 
whole ſcene, to bewail her deſtiny in ſet ſpeech- 
es. I ſhould be puilty of inſenſibility and in- 

juſtice, if I did not take this occaſion to ac- | 
knowledge, that I have been more moved and 
delighted, by hearing this ſingle line ſpoken 
by the only actor of the age who underſtands 
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and reliſhes theſe little touches of nature, and 
therefore the only one qualified to perſonate 
this moſt difficult character of Lear, than by 
the moſt pompous declaimer of the moſt pom- 


pous ſpeeches in Cato or Tamerlaae. 


In the next ſcene, the old king appears in a 
very diſtreſeful ſituation. He Hy bl Regan, 


whom he believes to be ſtill actuated by filial 
tenderneſs, of the cruelties he had ſuffered 
trom he * Goneriil in very pathetic terms: 


Beloved Regan, 


Thy aber 8 3 Regan! ſhe hath 


tied 
. Sharp tooth'd unkiadneſs, like a vulture, 
| here, - | „ 

1 ſcarce can ſpeak to thee—thouPr not be 
a lieve, 

With how deprav'd a qualizy—O Regan ! 4 

"I 

Ir is a firoke of wonderful art in the poet t- 
repreſent him incapable of ſpeciſying the par- 


ticular ill-uſage he has received, and breaking 


off this abruptly, as if his voice was choaked 


by tenderne?1s and reſentment. 


When Regan counſels him to aſk her ſiſter 
forgiveneſs, he falls on his kees with a very 
firiking kind of irony, and aſks her how ſuch 
lang ange as this becemeth him: 

FE 2 
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Dear daughter, I confeſs that I am old; 
Age is unnecefſary ; on my knees I 8 
That INE vouchſafe en, * and | 


But kids * exhorted to ſue ſor reconcili- | 
ation, the advice wounds him to the quick, _ 
and forces him into execrations againſt Gone- 
Till, which, though they chill the ſoul with 


horror, are yet well ſuited to the * 9 


of his temper! ? 


She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd black upon me ; ſtruck me with her 
tongue, 
Moſt ſerpent- like, upon the very heart 
All the ſlor'd vengcances of heaven fall 
On her ungrateful top! Strike her young 
bones, 
Ye taking airs, with lameneſs 
Ye nimble lightnings, dart your blinding 
flames | 
Into her ſcornful eyes JUTE 


The wretched king, little imagining that he 
is to be outcaſt from Regan allo, adds very 
movingly : 


"Tis not in thee | | 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 


= 


er 
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To ra. haſty words, to ſcant my ſizes— 


- Thou better know'lt 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood 


Thy half 0? th ** thou att not for- | 


Wherein I thee endow” d 


That the hopes he had conceived of tender 
_ uſage from Regan ſhould be deceived, heigh- 
tens his diſtreſs to a great degree. Vet it is 
fill aggtavated and increaſed, by the ſudden 
appearance of Gonerill ; upon the ds a 
fight of whom he exclaims, 


—— Who comes here? O heavens! 
If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 


Allow obedience, if yourſelves are old, 
Make it your caule ; ſend down and d take 


my part! 


This addreſs is ſurely pathetic beyond expreſ- 
ion; it is ſcarce enough to ſpeak of it in the 
cold terms of criticiſm. There follows a que- 
ſtion to Gonerill, that I have never read with- 


out tears : 


Ar't not aſham'd to look upon this beard ?. 


This ſcene abounds with many noble turns 
of paihon ; or rather conflicts of very differ - 


2. >: 
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ent paſſions. The inhuman daughters urge 
him in vain, by all the ſophiſtical and unfilia! 

arguments they were miſtreſſes of, to diminiſh 
the number of his train. He anſwers chem 

by _ four 3 words: yp: 


AF cave you att 


When Regan at laſt conſents to receive him, 
but without any attendants, for that he might 
de ſerved by her own domeſtics, he can no 
longer contain his diſappointment and rage. 
Firſt he appeals to the heavens, and points 


out to them a ſpectacle that is indeed 1 IT 
ably e 


You ſee me | here, ye Gods! a poor old man, 
As full of grief as age, wretched in both; 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their tather, fool me not ſo much 
'To bear it tamely : ? 


- Then e he ee Grant and Be 
gan in the ſevereſt a. and with the bittereſt 
threats: | 


[o, you unnatural hags ! 
I will have ſuch revenges on you both— _ 
That all the world ſhall--I will do ſuchthings-- 
What they are yet, I know not. 
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Nothing occurs to his mind ſevere enough 
for them to ſuffer, or him to inflict, His pal- 
ſion riſes to a height that deprives him of ar- 
ticulation. He tells them that he will ſubdue 
his ſorrow, though almoſt irreſiſtible; and 
that 7 ſhall x not e over his weakneſs: 


. think Pll weep ! ! | 
No! I'll not t weep 3 I have full cauſe of weep · 
„„ 
But this hee ſhall break into a thouſand. 
flaws, | 
: Or e 'er III weep ! 


He concen; 


O fool=—I ſhail go mad 
which is an artful anticipation, that judiciouſ- 
Iy prepares us for the dreadtul event that is to 
follow 1 in the ſucceeding acts. 
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Numb. 1. 4. Saturday, Dec. 8. 1753. 5 


 Sperat in ſeſtis, metuil fecundus, 
 Atteram fortem * Fe — . 
Peas. | | | _ Hor. 
| WhoC'er enjoys th' ee dn 
With Virtue's tranqu.l wiſdom bleſt; 
With hope the gloomy hour can clicer, | 
And temper happinets with fcar. Franc). + 


LMET, the Derviſe, who watched the 
ſacred lamp in the ſepulchre of the Pro- 
Phet, as he one day roſe up from the deraq- _ 
tions of the morning, which he had perform- 
ed at the gate of the temple with his body 
turned towards the eaſt, and his forehead on 
the earth, ſaw beſore him a man in ſplendid 
apparel, attended by a long retinue, who ga- 
zed ſtedfaltly at him with a look of mournful 
cemplacence, and ſeemed defirous to ſpeałk, 
but unwilling to offend, . 
Ihe Derviſe, after a ſhort ſilence, advan. 
ced, and ſaluting him with the calm digni- 
ty which independence confers upon humi- 
_ ity, requeſted that he would reveal his po” 
. pole. - 
 « Almet,* ſaid the „ « thou ſeeſt be · 
ſore thee a man, whom the hand of Proſpe- 
rity has owerwhelmed with wretchedneſs. 
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Whatever I once deſired as the means of 
« happineſs, I now paſſeſs; but I am not yet 
: © happy, and therefore I d:ipair. I regret 
_ © the lapſe of time, becaule it plides away with · 
out enjoyment z and as I expect nothing in 
* the ſuture but the vanities of the paſt, I do 
not wiſh that the future ſhould arrive. Vet 
I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; and my 
© heart ſinks when I anticipate the moment in 
which eternity ſhall cicſe over the vacuity of 
my lite like the ſea upon the path of a ſhip, 
© and leave no traces of my exiitence more du- 
© rable than the furrow which remains after 
© the waves have united. If, in the trea{ures 
| © of thy wiſdom there is any precept to obtain 
« felicity, vouchiate it to me: for this purpoſe 
am I come; a purpole which yet I feared to 
| © reveal, leſt, like all the forme | it ſhould be 
© diſappointed.* Almet liſtenec with looks of 
aſtoniſhment and pity, to this complaint of a 


being, in whom reaſon was known to be a 


pledge of immortality ; but the ſerenity of his 
countenance ſoon returned; and ſtretehing 
out his hand towards Heaven, Stranger,“ 
ſaid he, the knowledge which I have recei- 
ved from the Prophet, I will communicate 


© to thee.“ 
As I was fitting one evening at the porch 


of the temple penſive and alone, mine eye 
_ wandered among the multitude that was ſcat- 
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tered before me; and while I remarked the 


wWearineſs and ſolicitude which was viſible in 


every countenar.ce, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with 


2 ſenſe of their condition. Wretched mortals, 
ſaid I, to what purpoſe are yon buſy? if to - 


produce happincls, by whom is it enjoyed? 
Do the linens of Egypt, and the fiiks of Per- 
ſia, beſtow ſclicity en theſe who wear them, 
equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder flaves 
whom 1 ſee leading the camels that bring 
them? Is the fin:neſs of the texture, or the 


{pl:r.dor of the tints, regarded with delight 
by thate to whom cultom has rendered them 


ſamilar? or can the power of habit render 


others inſenſible of pain, who live only to tra- 
verſe the deſart; a ſcenes of dreadful uniſor- 
mity, where a barren level is bounded only by 


the Horizon: where no change of proſpect, or 
variety Ct images, reiieves the traveller irom 
a {:nſe of toil and danger, of whirlwinds which 


in a moment may bury him in the ſand, and 
cf thirlt, which the wealthy have given half 


their poſſeſſions to allay? Do thoſe on whom 


herceCitary diamonds ſparkle with unregarded 


zudre, gain from the poſſeſſion what is loſt by 
the wretch who {cls them in the mine; who 
lives excluded from the common bounties of 
nature; to whom even the viciſſitude of day 
and night is not known; who ſighs in perpe- 
taal darkneſs, and whoſe life is one moarutul 
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. a | — 
5 alternative of inſenſibility and labour? If thoſe 
8 5 8 * . al ; 
are not happy who poſſeis, in proportion as 

g thoſe are wretched who bellow, how vain a 


dream is the lite of man! and, it tfere is, 

5 indeed, ſuch difference in the value of exiſt- 
, ” | ence, how thall we acquit ot partiality ihe 
I hand by which this difference has been made? 
While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my 

| heart burned within me, I became ſenſible of 
. 2 ſudden influence from above. Ihe ftreets 
ind the crowds of Mecca dilappeared; I found 
myſelf ſitting on the declivity of a mountain, 
and perceived .at my right hand an angel, 
whom I knew to be Azoran the miniſter of 
reproof. When I faw him, I was afraid LI 
cuſt mine eye upon the ground, and was about 
to deprecate his anger, when he commanded 
me to be ſilent. Almer,”” ſaid he, © thou 
« haſt devoted thy lite to meditation, that thy 
„ counſe] might deliver ignorance from the 
% mazes of error, and deter preſumption from 
the precipice of guilt ; but the book of na- 
e ture thou haſt read without underſtanding : 
« it is again open before thee : look up, con- 
e ſider it, and be wiſe.” | 
1 looked up, and beheld an incloſure, hs 
tiful as the gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall 
extent, Throngh the middle, there was a 

| green walk; at the end, a wild deſart ; and 
beyond, impenetrable darkacſs., The walk 
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was ſhaded with trees of every kind, that 
_ were covered at once with bloſſoms and fruit; 


_ innumerable birds were ſinging in the branch- 
es; the graſs was intermingled with flowers, 
which impregnated the breeze with fragrance, 
and paiited the path with beauty: on one 
ſide flowed a gentle tranſparent ſtream, which _ 
eas juſt heard to murmur over the golden ſands _ 
that ſparkled at the bottom; and on the other 
were walks and bowers, fountains, grottoes, 


and caſcades, which diverſified the ſcene 
with endleſs variety, "out did not conceal the 
bounds. ” | 


While I was gazing in « tranſport of de- 


night and wonder on this enchanting ſpot, I 


perceived a man ſtealing along the walk with 
4 thoughtful and deliberate pace: his eyes 
were fixed upon the earth, and his arms croſ- | 
ſed on his boſom ; he ſometimes ſtarted, as if 
a ſudden pang hd ſeized him; his counte- 


2 e expreſſed ſolicitude and terror; he look- 


cd round with a ſigh, and having gazed a mo- 


ment on the deſart that lay before him, he 
ſeemed as if he wiſhed to (top, but was impel- 
led forwards by ſome inviſible power: his fea» 
tures however ſoon ſettled again into a calm 
melancholy ; his eye was again fixed on the 
ground, and he went on, as before, with ap- 


parent reluctance, but without emotion. IL 
was ſtruck with this appearance; and turning 
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haſtily to the Angel, was about to inqu're, 
what could produce ſuch inſelicity in a being, 
ſurrounded with every object that could gra- 
tiſy every ſenſe; but he prevented my requeſt- 
4 The book of nature, ſaid he, de is belore 
« thee? look up, conſider it and be wiſe.” 1 
looked, and beheld a valley between two moun- 
tains that were craggy and barren ; on the 
path there was no verdure, and the mou: tains 
afforded no ſhade; the ſun burned in the 
zenith, and every ſpring was dried up; but 
the valley terminated in a country that was 
pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods, and 
adorned with buildings. At a ſecond view, { 
diſcovered a man in this valley, mcagre indeed 
and naked, but his countenance was cheartul, 
and his deportment active: he kept his eye 
fixed upon the country before him, and look. 
ed as if he would have run, but that be was 
reſtrained, as the other had been impell d, by 
ſoine ſecret influence : ſometimes, indeed, I 
perceived a ſudden expreiion of pain, and 
ſometimes he ſtepped ſhort as if his ſoot was 
pierced by the, aſperities of the way; but the 
ſprightlineſs of his countenance inſtantly re- 
turned, and he preſſed forward without ap- 
pearance of repining or complaint. =; 
I turned again toward the Angel, impati - 
ent to inquire ſrom what ſecrct ſource hoppt- 
| tieſs was derived, in a ſituation ſo differen: 


Vor. IV. | 4 G 
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ſrom that in which it might have been expect- 
ed; but he again prevented my requeſt : 
« Almet,” ſaid he, remember, what thou 
e haſt ſeen, and let this memorial be written 
„upon the tablets of thy heart. Remember, 
„ Almet, that the world in which thou art 
placed, is but the road to another; and 
« that happineſs depends not upon the path, 
but the end: the value of this period of thy 
«& exiſtence is fixed by hope and ſear. The 
wretch who wiſhed to linger in the garden, 
© who looked round upon its limits with terror, 
« was deſtitute of cnjoyment, becauſe he was 
4 deſtitate of hops, and was perpetually tor- 
mented by the dread cf loſing that which 

& vet he did not enjoy: the ſong of the birds 
© had been repeated till it was not heard, and 
«© the flowers had ſo often recurred, that their 
« beauty was not ſeen; the river glided by 
c unnoticed ; and he ſeared to lift his eye to 
the proſpeR, leſt he ſhould behold the waſte 
„ that. circumſcribed it. But he that toiled 
through the valley was happy, becauſe he 
* looked forward with hope. Thus, to the 
* ſ5journer upon carth, it is of little moment, 
ct whether the path he treads be ſtrewed with 
&« flowers or with thorns, if he perceives him- 
© ſelf to approach thoſe regions, in compari- 
© ſon of which the thorns and the flowers of 
© this wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and 


* 


** 


ew 


** 


« 
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c are bath alike | IO to give pleaſur > 85 
% Pain, 


« What then 125 Eternal Wiſdoq unegual. 


= ly diſtributed ? That which can mane every 
% ation happy, and without which every fia- 
« tion mn{ be wretched, is acquired by Vire 
tue, and virtue is poſſible to all. Remember, 


% Almet, the viſion which thou Eaſt ren; and 


« let my words be written on the tablet of thy 
heart, that thou mayeſt du ect the wanderer 
« to happineſs, and juſtify GOD to men.“ 
While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding, 
in my ear, the proſpect vanilhed ſrom before 
me, and I found myſelf again fitting at the 
| Porch of the temple. The ſun was gone down, 
the multitude was retired to reſt, and the 10- 
lemn quiet of midnight concurred with the re- 
ſolution of my doubts to complete the tran- 
quillity of my migd. 
Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the 
Prophet vouchſaſed me, not for my ſake only, 


but for thine. Thou haſt ſought felicity in 
temporal things; and, therefore, thou art 


diſappointed. Let not inſtruction be loſt upon 


thee, as the ſeal of Mahomet in the well of 


Aris: but go thy way, let thy flock clothe the 
naked, and thy table feed the hungry; deli- 
ver the poor from oppreſſion, and let thy con- 
verſation be Above. Thus ſhalt thou“ re. 
« joice in Hope,“ and look forward to the 
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end of life as the conſummation of thy feli- 
city. 5 | 

Almet, in whoſ: bees devotion Ul 8 


ne ſpake, returned into the temple, aud the 
Aranger departed i in peace. 


ee e Dec. 11. 1753. 


Seritinus inder is 401 ne. | | Hor. | 


A dare te write, 5 can or cannot read. 


Fear who have attentively conſidered the 
** mitory of mankind, know that every age 
1 nas its peculiar charader. At one time, no 
deſire is felt but for military honours; every 
ſammer affords battles and ſieges, and the 
world is filled with ravage, blood ſhed, and 
devaſtation: this ſanguinary fury at length. 
ſublides, and nations are divided into faQtions 
by controverſies about points that will never 
be decided Men then grow weary of debate 
and altercation, and apply themſelves to the 
arts of profit; trading companies are formed, 
manufagtares im; proved, and navigation ex- 
tended ; and nothing is any longer thought on, 
but the increaſe and preſervation of property, 
the artifices of getting money, and the Plea» 
{ures of 1þ ending it. 


The preſent age, il we conſider chiefly th 
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{tare of our own country, may be ſtyled, with 
great propriety, The Age of Authors; ſor, 
perhaps, there never was a time, in which 
men of all degrees of ability, of every kind of 
education, of every profeſſion and employ- 
ment, were poſting with ardour fo general to 
the preſs, The province of writing was for- 
merly leſt to thoſe, who by ſtudy, or appear- 
ance of ſtudy, were ſuppoſed to have gained 
knowledge unattainable by the buſy part ot 
mankind; but in theſe enlightened days, every 
man is qualified to inftrnct every other man; 
and he that beats the anvil, or guides the 
plough, not content with ſupplying corporal 
necelſlities, amuſes himſelf in the hours of lei. 
ſure with providing intellectual pleaſures for | 
his countrymen, . 
It may be obſerved, chat of this, as cf - 
ther evils, complaints have been m de by 
every generation: but though it may, per- 
haps, be true, that at all times more have 
been willing than have been able to write, yet 
there is no reaſon for believing, that the dog- 
matical legions of the preſent race were ever 
equalled in number by any former period; for 
ſo widely is ſpread the itch of literary praiſe, 
that almoſt every man is an author, either in 
act or in purpoſe ; has either beſtowed bis fa- 
vours on the public, or with- holds them, tha! 


my 
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they may be more ſcaſonably offered, or made 
more worthy of acceptance. 

In former times, the pen, like the ſword, 
was conſidered as conſigned by nature to the. 
hands of men; the ladies contented themſclves 
with private virtues, and domeſtic excellence; 
and a female writer, like a female warrior, 
v-as conſidered as a kind of exentric being, 
that deviated, however illuſtriouſſy, from her 
due ſphere of motion, and was, therefore, ra- 
ther to be gazed at with wonder, than coun» 
tenanced by imitation. But as the times paſt. 
are ſaid to have. ſeen a nation of Amazons, 
who drew the bow and wielded the battle- axe, 
formed encampments and waited nations; the, 
revolution of years has now produced a gene- 
ration of Amazons of the pen, who with the 
t ſpirit of their predeceſſors have ſet maſculine | 
wranny at defiance, aſſ:rted their claim to the, 
regions of ſcience, and ſcem reſolved to con- 
zelt the uſurpations of virility. | Ty 

Some, indeed, there are of both ſexes, who; 
are authors only in deſire, but have not yet 
attained the power of executing their inten- 
tions; Whoſe performances have not arrived. 
at bulk ſufiicient, to form a volume, or who 
have not the confidence, however impatient, 
of nameleſs obſcurity, to ſolicit openly the aſ- 
nſtance of the printer. Among theſe are the, 

innumerable correſpondents of public papers, 
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who are always cffering atfiltarce which no 
man will receive, and ſuggeſting hints that arc: 
never taken, and who complain loudly of the. 
perverſeneſs and arrogarce of authors, lament 


\ their inſenſibility of their own irtereſt, and, 


fill the coffee-houſes with dark (tories of per- 
formances by eminent hands, vhich have been 
Ut red and rejected. | 5; | 

To what cauſe this univerſal eagerneſs ot 
writing can be properly aſcribed, I have not 
yet been able to diſcover. It is ſaid, that e- 
very art is propogated in propartion to the 
-2v.arls conferred upon it; a poſition from 
which a ſtranger would naturally infer, that 
literature was now bleſſed with patronage far 
tranſcending the candour or n:1nigace.c? Gi 
the Auguſtine age; that the road to c 
was open to none but authors, and that by 
writing alone, riches and honour were to be 
ved, 

But fince it is ; true, that writers, like other 
competitors, are very little diſpoſed to favour 
one another, it is not to be expected, that at a 
time, when every man writes, any man will 
patronize; and accordingly, there is not one 
that I can recollect at preſent, who profeſſes 
the leaſt regard for the votaries of ſcience, 
invites the addreſſes of learned men, or ſeems 
to hope for rePUtaton n {rom any * but his 
OWN, | 
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The cauſe therefore, of this epidemical con- 
ſpiracy for the deſtruction of paper, muſt re- 
main a ſecret; nor can I diſcover, Whether 
we owe it to the influences of the conſtella- 
tions, or the intemperature of ſeaſons; whether 
the long continuance of the wind at any firgle 
Point, or intoxicating vapours exhaled from 


the carth, have turned our nobles and our 


peaſants, our ſoldiers and traders, our men 
and women, all into _ * and 
writers. 

It is, indeed, of more importance to ſearch _ 
cut the cure than the cauſe of this intellectual | 
malady; and he would deſerve well of his 
country, who, initead of amuſing himſelf with 
cos jectural ſpeculations, ſhould find means of 
perſuading the peer to inſpe&t his ſteward's 
accounts, or repair the rural manſion of his 
anceſtors, who could replace the tradeſmen 
behind his counter, and ſend back the farmer 
to the mattock and the flail. 

Ceneral irregularities are known in time to 
remedy themſelves. By the conſtitution of 
ancient Ægypt, the prieſthood was continual- 
ly increaſing, till at length there was no peo- 
ple beſide themſelves ; the eſtabliſhment was 
then diſſolved, and the number of prieſts was 
reduced and limited. Thus among us, wri- 
ters will, perhaps be multiplied, till no readers 
wiil be found, and then the ambition of wri- 
ting mult neceſſarily ceaſe, 
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But, as it will be long before the cure 15 


| thus gradualiy effected, and tlie evil ſhould bo 
5 i{topped, it it be poſſible, beſore it riſes to ſo. 


great a height, I could with that both ſexes 


would fis their thoughts upon fone ſalutary 


conſiderations, which might repreſs their ar- 
dour for that reputation vhich not one of ma- 


ny thouſands is tated to obtain. 


| Lt it be deeply impreſſed and frequently 


recoilected, that he who has not obtained the 
Proper qualifications of an author, can have 


no excule for the arrogance of writing, bu: 
the power of imparting to mankind ſomething 


neceſſary to be known. A man uneducated 


or unlettered may ſometimes ſtart a uiciul 
thought, or makes a lucky diſcovery, or ob- 
tain by chance ſome ſecret of nature, or ſome. 
intelligence of facts, of which the molt en- 


Iightened mind may be ignorant, and which 


it is better to reveal, though by a rude and 
unſkilful commui.ication, than to loſe tor ever 
by ſuppreſiing it. 

But few will be jullißed by this plea; ſor 
of the innumerable books and pamphlets that 


have overflowed the nation, ſcarce one has 


made any addition to rea! knouledge, or con- 
tained more than a tranſpoſition ct common 
fentiments, and a repetition of common phra- 

s. Os | 


I will be naturally inquire d, when the man 
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who feels an inclination to write, may venture 
to ſuppoſe himſelf properly qualified ; and, 
ſince every man is inclined to think well of 
his ewn intellect, by what teſt he may try his 
abilities, without hazarding the contempt or 
reſent ment of the public. 1 
Tac firſt qualification of a writer is a  perſe 
| knowledge of the ſubje& which he undertakes 
to treat; ſince we cannot teach what we do 
not know, nor can properly undertake to in- 
ſtruct others while we are ourſelves in want of 
1allru&ioa. The next requiſite is, that he be 
maſter of the language in which he delivers 
his ſentiments ; it he treats of ſcience and de- 
monſtration, that he has attained a ſtyle, 
clear, pure, nervous, and expreſſive; if his 
topics be probable and perſuaſory, that he be 
able to recommend them by the ſuper- addition 
of elegance and imagery, to diſplay the co - 
lours of varied diction, and pour forth the 
muſic of modulated periods. 

If it be again inquired, upon what princi- 
ples any man ſhould conclude that he wants 
theſe powers, it may be readily anſwered, that 
no end is attained but by the proper means; 
he only can rationally preſume that he un- 
derſtands a ſubject, who has read and com- 
pared the writers that have hitherto diſcuſſed 
it, familizrized their arguments to himſelf by 
long meditation, conſulted the foundations ci 
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different ſyſtems, and ſeparated truth from er- 
ror hy a rigorous examination. 
In like manner, he only has a right to ſup- 
5 poſe that he can expreſs his thoughts, whate- . | 
ver they are, with perſpicuity or elegance, 
who has carefully peruſed the belt authors, 
accurately noted their diverſities of ſtyle, di- 
ligently ſelected the beſt modes of diction, and 


5 ſamiliarized them by long habits of attentive 


practice. 

No man is a rhetorician or philoſopher by 
chance. He who knows that he undertakes 
to write on queſtions which he has never flu- 
died, may without heſitation determine, that 
he is about to waſte his own time and that of 
his reader, and expoſe himſelf to the deriſion 
of thoſe whom he aſpires to inſtruc :; he that 
without forming his ſtyle by the ſtudy of the 
| beſt models, haſtens to obtrude his compoſi- 
tions on the public, may be certain, that what- 
ever hope or flattery may ſuggeſt, he ſha!! 
thock the learned ear with barbariims, and 
contribute, wherever his work ſhall be recei- 
ved, to the depravation of taſte, aud the cor- 
ruption of language. N 
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Numb. 116. Saturday, Dec. 15. 1753. 
Eluat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mixloque inſania uu, e 
Et furiis agilutus amor, & conſtia x irtus. Virg. 
Po gc boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, | 
And forrow mix'd with ame his ſoul opp: eſt. 
And conſcious worth lay Eb rivg in his thought, 
And love by jcaloufy to madness wrought, Dryden. 


THUNDER and a ghoſt have been fre- 
gqnently introduced into tragedy by bar- 
ren nad mechanical play-wrights, as proper 
objects to impreſs terror and aitoniſhment, 
where the ditireſs has not been important 
enough to render it probable that nature 
Would inter poſe for the ſake of the ſufferers, 
and where theſe objects themſelves have not 
been tupported by ſuitable ſentiments. Thun- 
Ger has, however, been made uſe of with great 
judgment and good effect by Shakeſpeare, 
to heighten and impreſs the diſtreſſes of Lear. 
The venerable and wretched old king is 
driven out by both his daughters, without 
;:ceſſaries and without attendants, not only 
in che night, but in the midi of a moſt dread- 
fa! ſtorm. aud on a bleak and barren heath, 
On his firſt appearance in this ſituation, he 
Sraws an artiul and pathetic compariſon be» 
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twixt the ſeverity of the tempeſt and of his 


e : 


Rumble thy belly full ! rot, ff fire ! Sean rain! 


Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daugh- 
ters. | 


I tax not you, ye elements, with * ; 


I never gave you e e called you chil-⸗ 


dren ; 
' You owe me no ſubſcription. Then let fall 


Your horrible pleaſure. Here I _y aa 


ſlave; 
A poor infirm, weak, ard deſpis'd old man! 


The ſtorm continuing with equal violence, 


he drops for a moment the conſideration of 
his own miſeries, and takes occaſion to mora- 


lize on the terrors which ſuch commotions of 
nature ſhould raiſe in the breaſt of ſecret and 
unpuniſhed villainy : 


———Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivuiged crimes 
Unwhipt of juſtice ! Hide thee, thou bloody 
hand; 
Thou perjur'd, and thou Coilar of virtue 
That art inceſtuous! 
Cloſe pent-up guilts 
Rive your conccaling continents, and cry. 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace !— 


N H 
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Je adds, with reſerence to his own cale, | 


IJ am a wan 
More ſiun'd again, than ſinning, 


Kent moſt Selen intreats him to enter a 
hovel which he had diſccvered on the heath : 
and on prefling him again and ay; ain to lake 
ſhelter there, Lear cexclai:ns, 


eilt break my heart? 


Much 1s contained in theſe ſour words; as if 
he had ſaid, the kindneſs and the gratitude 
0 of this ſervant exceeds that of my Own chil. 
« dren. Though ! have given them a king - 
dom, yet have they basel) diſcarded me, and 
« ſutfered a head fo old and white as mine to 
© be expoſed to this terrible tempeſt, While this 

fellow pities and would protect me from its 
rage. I cannot bear this kindneſs from a 
this ſeems to be included in that ſhort exclama- 
tion, which another writer, leſs acquainted 
with nature, would bave diſplayed at large: 
ſuch a ſuppreſſion of ſentiments plainly implied, 
is judicious and affecting. Ihe refl. tions that 
follow are drawn likewiſe from an intimate 
knowledge of man: 


perſect ſtranger; it breaks my heart.“ All 


At which, with a beautiful apofirophe, 
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When the mind's free, 


The body's delicate; the tempeſt in my mind 


Doth from my ſenſes take all ſeeling ile, 


Save What beats there 


Here the remembrance of his daughters bcha- 


viour ruſhes upon him, and he eaciaiins, full 


of the idea of its unparalleled crue}ty, 


—- Fill] iagrativade ! 


Is it not, as this mouth ſhould tear thi 'S hand 


For litting | food to' T! 


He then changes his 0 vle, and vows with im- 


potent menaces, as if ſtill in poſſeſſion of the 
power he had reſigned, to revenge himſelf on 
his oppreſſors, and to ſteel his brealt with or- 
titude: | 


But I'll puniſh home. 
No, I will weep no more ! 


But the ſenſe of his ſufferings returns again, 


and he fergets the reſolution he had formed 


the moment beſore: 


In 6 a night, 
To thut me out? — Pour on, I Wil! eadure — 


In ſuch a 11; aht as this? 


33-2 
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ſadd »'7 addreſſes himſelf to his abient daugh- 
oy s, tenderly reminding them of the favours 
ie had lo lately 5 ſo liverally conterred upon 


FO 4 


0 Regan, Gonerill, 


Your vid kind ſather; whoſe frank heart 5 gave 
— alt las 


O that way aefnck Is es! let me hun that ; 
No more cf that! | 


The turns of paſſion in theſe few lines are ſo 
quick and ſo various, that I thought they me- 
rited to be minutely pointed out by a kind of 
perpetual commentary. 

The mind is never ſo ſenſibly pode to 
Pity the misfortune of others, as when it is 


itſelf ſubdued and ſoſtened by calamity. Ad- 1 


verſity diſfuſes a kind of ſacred calm over the 
breaſt, that is the parent of thoughtſulneſs and 
meditation. The following reflections of Lear 
n his next ſpeech, when his paſſion has ſub- 
ſided for a ſhort interval, | are equally proper 
and ſtriki ang: 


Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er ye are, 
That bide the pelting of this pityleſs ſtorm ! | 
How lvall your hunleleſs heads, and unted ſides, 
: Your loop*'d and widow 'd en ens 
> You 
From ſcaſons ſuch as theſe ! 
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lle concludes. with a ſentiment fincly ſuited to 
his condition, and worthy to be written in 
charactirs of gold in the clolat of every mo- 
na: ch upon caitis | 


) I have ta'en 
Tor little care ci E AKS phyſic, Foiip-: 


Expoſe thyiclt to feel what Wretelies tecl-; 


* 


. hat thou 145 -4 anz the ſupertlux to them, 


Aud {ew the Hcar'ns more ut! 


Lear being at laſt perſuaded to take ſnelter 
in the hovel, the poet has artfully contrived 


to lodge there Edgar, the diſcarded foi of 


 Glouceltcr, who counterfeits the character and 
habit of a mad beggar, haunted by an evil 
damon, and whoſe ſuppoſed ſullerings are e- 


mumerated with an inimitable v-ildneſs of fan. 


Cy; © Whom the foul fiend hath led thro: #h 


© fire, and through flame, through ford and 


« whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire; that hath 
+ laid knives under his pillow; and halters in 
his pew; ſet rat ſbane by his porridge ; made 
© him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trottiag 
* horſe over four inch'd bridges, to courſe his 
cen ſhadow ſor a trivtor, —Bleſs thy five 
« wits, Tom's a cold !' The afſumed madneſs 
of Edgar, and the real diſtraction ot Lear, 

torm a judiclous contraſt, | 
Upon perceiving the nakedneſs and wretch- 
NR 
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edricts of tits figure, the poor king aſks a 
queſtioa that I never could read without 
ſtrong emotions of pity and -adaniration "a 


What! 1 his daughters brought a to 
5 this paſs? 5 
Could'ſt thou ſave nothing? Didſt thou give 

them all? = 


And when Kent aſſures him, that the beggar 
hath no daughters, he haltily anſwers ; „ | 


Death, traitor, nothing could have ſubdued: 
nature | 
To ſuch a amen but his unkind daughters. 5 


Afterwards upon the calm contemplation of 
the miſery of Edyar, he breaks out into the fol- 
lowing ſerious and pathetic reflection: Thou 
wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of 
the tkies. Is man no more than this? Con- 
«© Jer him well. Thou ow'lt the worm no filk, 
the beaſt no hide, the ſheep no wool, the cat 
no perfume. Ha! here's three of us are 
_ © ſophiſticated. Thou art the thing itſelf : un- 
« accommodated man is no more than ſuch a 
poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, 
off, you lendings! Come, unbotton here.“ 
Shakeſpeare has no where exhibited more 
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inimitable ſtrokes of his art, than in this un- 
common ſcene; where he has io well cor duce 
ted even the natural jargon ot the beggar, 
and the jeſtings of the tool, which in other 
hands mult have ſunk into W that 
they contribute to heighten the pathetic toa 
very high degree. | 

The heart of Lear honey been e 


and torn by a conflict of ſuch oppoſite and tu- 


multuous paſſions, it is not wonderful that his 
* wits ſhould now begin to unſettle.“ The 
firſt plain indication of the loſs of his reaſon, 
is his calling Edgar * a learned Theban ;* and 
telling Kent, that © he will k-ep ſtill with his 
philoſopher.“ When he next appears, he. 
imagines he is puniſhing his daughters. The 
imagery is extremely ſtrong, and chills one 
with horror to read it: | 


AS bigs a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hifling in upon them !— 


As the fancies of lunatics have an extraor- 
dinary force and livelineſs, and render the ob- 
jects of their phrenzy as it were preſent to their 
eyes, Lear actually thinks himſelf ſuddenly 
reſtored to his kingdom, and ſeated in jadg- 
ment to try his daughters for their cruelties: 


I' ſee their trial firſt bring in the evidence ; 
Thou robed man of juitice take thy place; 
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And thou, his yoke-ſello! * of equity, 

Perch by his fide. You are of the commiilion, 

Sit you too. e ber rl "tis Gone- 
rill- | . yk 

And herc's "another, whoſe warpt looks pro- 

claim | 

What ltore her heart is made of, = 


Here he imagines that Regan eſcapes out of 
his hands, and he eagerly exclaims, 


| Stop her there. 
Arms, art 5 ſword, ee eee in the 


place | 


1 alle zulucer! why baſt thou let her icape * © 


A circumſtance follows that is grunge mo- 
ving indeed ; {cr he farcies that his iavourite 
Gomeſtic creatures, that uſed to ſann upon 
ard caref him, and cf which he was emifent- 
iv fond, have now their tempers changed, aid 
Jet 11:fult him: 


The little dogs and all, | 
Tray, P! auch, and Sweet- heart, lee! the y 
bark at nie, 


He again reſumes his Imaginary power, and 
orders them to anatomiſe Regan; * Ste what 
þ breed: about ker bear de there any caulc 
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in nature that makes theſe hard hearts! You, 
Sir,“ ſpeaking to Edgar, I entertain for 
* one of my hundred; a circumſtance moſt 
artiully introduced to renmd us 6 the fivit 
affront he received, and to fix our e 
on the cauſes of his diſtraction. 
General criticiſm is on all ſubjects uſeleſ: 
ard unentertaining ; but it is more than com- 
monly abſurd with reſpect to Shakeſpeare, who 
mult be accomparied ſtep by ſtep, and ſcene 
by ſcene, in his gradual developements of cha- 
racters and paſſions, and whoſe finer features 


mult be ſingly pointed out, it we would do 


complete jultice to his genuine beauties. It 
would have been eaſy to have declared, in ge- 


neral terms, that the madneſs of Lear was 


very natural and pathetic ;? and the reader 
might then have eſcaped, what he may, per- 
haps, call a multitude of well known quota- 
tions: but then it had been impoſſible to ex- 
hibit a perfect picture of the ſecret workings 
and changes of Lear's mind, which vary ia 
each ſucceeding paſſage, and which render an 
allegation of each particular ſentiment abſc- 
lutely neceſſary. 
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— — COLES 


Ne quicquam pairias teilafit 1 artes . 


C:oght | in the tian which thou thyſe!f haſt laid. 
| | Dryden. 


= To the Apyenrunsn, 
8 1 R, | 5 
Will not anticipate the ſubjea of 1 letter, 
by relating the motives from which I have 
rien it; nor ſhall I expect it to be pub. iſh- 
ed if, when you have read it, you do not 
think that it contains more than one topic of 
instruction. | 

My mother has been 4024 ſo TORE that I do 
not remember ber; and when I was in my 
eigbteenth year, I was left an orphan with a 


fortune of twenty thouſand pounds at my 
own diſpoſal. I have been often told, that I 
am handſome; and I have ſome reaſons to 
believe it to be true, which are very far trom 
gratifying my vanity or conterring happineſs. 
I was ſoon addreſffa by many lovers, from 
among whom 1 fſclictied Hilario, the elder 
brother of a good ſauly, whoie paternal e- 
flate was ſomething more than equivalent to 
my fortu:e. | | 
IIIlario was univerſally admired as a mar: 
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of ſenſe; and to conſeſs the truth, not much 
lets as a man of pleaſure. His character ap-— 
peared to riſe in proportion as it was thought 
to endanger thote about him; he derived new 
diunity, not only from the ſilence ot the men, 
but the bluſhes of the ladies; and choſe, winſe 
wit or virtue did not utter by the adauſſion of 
fich a gueſt, were honoured as perſons who 
could treat upon qual terms with a hero, who 
was become tormnetie by the number 01. his 
cinqueils: his COwPpay, thctetere, was churt— 
ed by ail waom their fears did no: retrain; 
the reit conttdered him as moving in afj here 
above them, ard, in proportion as they were 
able to imitate hin, they became vicious and 
p-tulent in their Own circle. 0 
J was myleli captivated with his mantter 
and converiation; I hoped thu upon Under— 
ſtanding I thould be able to ingraft Virtue x 
I was rather encourazged than cautioncu by 
my frier.ds; and after a few months cour:thip 
I became his wite | | SD 
During a ſhort time all my expedations were 
gratified, and I exuited in my choice. Fila- 
rio was at once tender and poh:2; prelcnt 
pleaſures were heightened by the anticipation 
of future; my imagination Was perpitoa.ly 
_ wandering amny the ſcenes of postry and 
romance; I appropriatzd every inxurious de- 
ſcriptiou ot happy lovers; asd beheved, that 
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whatever time ſhould take from deſire, would 
be added to complacency; and that in old 
age we ſhould only exchange the tumultuous 
ecltacy of love, for the calm, rational, and ex- 
alted delights of friendthip, which every year 
would increaſe by new reciprocations of kind- 
neſs, more tried fidelity, and impi:cit confi» 
DE „ 
But from this pleaſing dream it was not 
long before 1 awaked. Although it was the 
whole ſtudy of my hte to unite my pleaſures 
with thoſe of IIilario, to regulate my conduct 
by his will, and thus prolony the fehcity which 
was refl:4-d irom his boſom to mine; yet his 
vitits abroad in which I was not a party be- 
came more frequent, and his general behavi- 
Hur leſs kind, I perceived that when we were 
alone his mind was often abſent, aud that my 
prattle became irkſome: my alliciui:ics to re- 
Lover his attention, and excite. him to cheer- 
 fulneſs, were ſometimes ſuffered with a cold 
civility, ſometimes wholly ne-le&ted, and lome- 
times peevilhly repreſſed as ill-timed officicul- 
neſs, by which he was rather dillurbed than 
obiaved, I vas, indeed at length convinced, 
will: whatever r:|uctat-c2, that neither my per- 
' fon nor my nund had any charm that could 
land in competition with variety; and tbo', 
as I remeraber, I ncver even with my looks 
eporaizcd him, yet I frequently lamented my · 
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ſelf, and ſpent thoſe hours in which I was 
forſaken by Hilario in ſolitude and tears. 

But my diſtreſs ſtill increaſed, and one in- 
jury made way for another. Hilario, almoſt 
zs ſoon as he ceaſed to be kind, became jea- 
lous; he knew that ditappointed wilhes, and 
the reſentment which they produce, concur 
to render beauty leſs ſolicitous to avoid temp- 
tation, and leſs able to reſiſt it; and as I did 
not complain of that which he knew I could 
not but diſcover, he thought he had greater 
reaſon to ſuſpect that I made repriſals: thus 
| his ſagacity multiplied his vices, and my vir- 
tue defeated its own purpoſe. _ | 
Some maxims, however, which I had ga- 
thered from novels and plays, were ſtill up- 
permoſt in my mind. I reflected often upon 
the arts of Amanda, and the perſevering ten- 
derneſs and diſcretion of Lady Eaſy; and, I 
believed, as I had been taught by the iequel 
of every ſtory, that they could not be prac- 
tiſed without ſucceſs, but againſt ſordid ſtupi- 
dity and obdurate ill-nature; againit the 
Brutes and the Sullens, whom, on the con- 
trary, it was ſcarce a crime to punith, by ad- 
mitting a rake of parts to pleaſures of which 
they were unworthy. 

From ſuch maxims, and ſuch examples, I, 
therefore, derived ſome hope. I wiſhed ear - 
neſtly to detect Hilario in his inhdclity ; ; that 

Vor. IV. 1 | 
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in the moment of convidion I might ronze his 
| ſenſibility of my wrongs, and exalt his opi- 

nion of my merit; that J might cover him 
with confuſion, melt him with tenderneſs, and 
double his obligation, by generoſity. ; 
The opportunity for which I had ſo often 
wilhed, but never dared to hope, at length 
arrived. I learned by accident one morning, 
that he intended to po in the evening to a 
maſquerade; and I immediately conceived a 
deſign to diſcover his dreſs, ard follow him to 
the theatre; to ſingle him out, make ſome ad- 
vances, and, if poſſible, bring on an aſſigna - 

tion, Where in the ardour ot his firſt addreſs 

I might ſtrike him with aſtoniſhment by taking 
off my mafk, reprove him without reproach, 

and forgive him without parade, mingling 
with the ſoft diſtreſs of violated affection * 
calm dignity of injured virtue. 

My imagination was fired with theſe images 
which I was impatient to realize. My pride, 
which had hitherto ſuſtained me above com- 
plaint, and thrown a vail of cheerfulneſs over 
my diſtreſs, would not ſuffer me to employ an 
aſſiſtant in the project I had undertaken ; be- 
cauſe this could not be done without revealing 
my ſuſpicions, and confiding my peace to the 
breaſt of another, by whoſe malice or caprice 
it might be deſtroyed, and to whom I ſhould, 
therefore, be brought into the moſt laviſh ſub- 
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ſection, without inſuring the ſecrecy of which 
my dependence would be the price. I, there- 
fore, reſolved, at whatever ritk Oi dilappoint- 
ment or detection, to trace him to the ware- 
| houſe where his habit was tc be hired, and 
diſcover that which he ſhould choote wylelt. 

Hie had ordered his chariot at eleven: I, 
thereſore, wrapped myfelf up in an undreſs, 
and ſat alone in my room till 1 aw him drive 
Htrom the door. I then came down, and as 
he had turned into St James's ſtreet, which 
Was not more than twenty yards, I went after 
him, and meeting with a hackney Couch at 
the end of the ſtreet, I got haſtily into it, and 


ordered the driver to follow the chariot at ſome 


_ diſtance, and to ſtop when it ſtopped. 
1 pulled up both the windows; and aſter 
half an hour ſpent in the moſt tormenting 
ſuſpenſe, and anxiety, it ſtopped at the end of 
Taviſtock ſtreet. I looked haſtily out of the 
window, hiding my ſace with my handker. 
chief, and ſaw Hilario alipht at the diſtance 
of about forty yards, and go into a warehouſe 
of which I could eaſily diſtinguiſh the fign. 
I waited till he came cut, and as ſoon as the 
chariot was out of fight, I diſcharged the 
coach, and going immediately to the ware- 
houſe that Hilario had left, I pretended to 
want a habit for myſelf, I ſav many ling 
pon the counter, which 1 /nppoſed had been 
| 12 
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bronght ou: for Hilaric's choic2 ; about theſe 
therctore, 1 was very maquilitive, and took 
particular notice of very rich Turkilth dreſs, 


which one of the ſervants took up to put away. 


When 1 Mm he war about to remove ity] aſks 
ed hau würther it was hired, and learned 


Kk üntpeak able 1251 181 Action, that it Bad been 185 
22 Cle r. 3 he gentlewan who was juſt gone. 


Jus jar 1 ſuccee. beg to the ut molt of my 


hopes, not of by diſcovering Hilario's dreſs, 


but by his choice of one ſo very remarkable; 
for if he had choſen a domino, my icheme 


would have been rendered impradticable ; be- 
cauſe in a domino I could not certainly have 


Gikinguithes | iam from others. 


As I had now gained the intelligence . 
wanted, I was impatient to leave the ſhop; 


which it was not difficult to do, as it was juſt 


filled with ladies from two coaches, and the peo- 
ple were inahurry to accommodate them. My 
dreſs did not attract much notice, nor promiſe 
much advantage; I was therefore, willingly 


ſuffered to depart, upon ſlightly leaving word 
that I would cail again. 
When 1 got irto the ſtreet, I conſidered 


that it would not have been prudent to have 


hired a habit, where Hilario would cither come 
to dreſs, or ſend for that which he had hired 
for himſelf: I therefore tock another c ach 


at the end of Southampton ſtreet, and went 


— 


till 1 had taught it him. In this manner I. 
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to a ſhop near the Hay-market, where I nad 


before purchaſed a capuchin and ſome other 
_ trifles, and where I knew habits were to be 
_ hired, though not in 1 FO a manner as at 
other places. _ . 


I now returned home ; and Koch was tlic 


joy and expectation which my ſucceſs inſpired, 
that I had forgot I had ſuccceded only in an 
attempt, for which I could find neither motive 
nor apology but in my vretchedneſs. | 


During the interval vetween my return, and 


the time when the doors of the theatre were 


to be opened, I ſuffered the utmoſt inquiztude 
and impatience. I looked every moment at 
my watch, could icarce believe that it did not 
by ſome accident go too flow, and was conti- 


nually liſtening to diſcover whether it had not 


ſtopped; but the lingering hour at length ar- 
rived; and though I was among the fir{t that 
entered, yet it was not long betore I ſingled 
out my Tons and tound means to attract ais 


regard. 


I had, wh I was at ſchool. ated” a way 


of expreſſing the alphabet with my fingers, 


which I have fince ditcoyered to be more ge- 


nerally known than at that time I imagined, 


Hilario during his courtſhip, had once obſer- 
ved me uſing it to a lady who had ben my 
ichool fellow, aud would never let me reſt 


I; 
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ſaw my Turk converſing with a Nun, from 
whom he ſuddenly turned with an appearance 
of vexation and diſappointment, I thought 
this a favourable opportunity to accoſt him; 
aud, therefore, as he paſſed by me, I pulled 
nim gently by the ſleeve, and ſpelt with my 
 Anyers the words, © I underſtand.* At firſt 
I was afraid of being diſcovered by ſnewing 
my art; but I reflected that it would effectual- 
ly ſecure me from being diſcovered by my voice, 
which I confidered as the more formidable 
danger. I perceived that he was greatly 
pleaſed : and after a very ſhort converſation, 
which he ſeemed to make a point of continu- 
ing in the manner I had begun, an aſſignation 
was made, in conſequence of which we. pro- 
ceeded in chairs, to a bagnio near Covent Gar- 
den. During this journey my mind was in 
great agitation; and it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether pleaſure or pain was predomi- 
nant. I did not however, fail to anticipate 
my triumph in the confuſion of Hilario; I 
conceived the manner and the terms in which 
T would addreſs him, and exult in the fuperis 
ority which I ſhould acquire by this oppoſis 
rion of Eis character to mine. 
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Impulſu, et cæca Maguague rapidine 2 Fi. | jur. 


= * blind e of eager paſſion driven. 


HE was ready to receive me when my chair 

+ was brought into the entry, and giving 
me his hand, led me haſtily up ſtairs. As 
ſoon as we entered the room he ſhut the door, 
and taking off his maſk, run to me with the 
utmoſt impatience to take off mine. This was 
the important moment; but at this moment 
I diſcovered with inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment 
and terror, that the perſon with whom I was 
alone in a brothel, was not Hilario, but Ca- 
prinus, a wretch. that J well remembered to 
have ſeen among the rakes that he en 
brought to his table. 
At this ſight, ſo unexpected and ſo Sadie. 
I ſhrieked aloud, and threw myſelf from him 
into an eaſy chair that ſtood by the bed - ſide. 
Caprinus, probably believing I had ſainted, . 
| haſtily tore away my maſk to give me air. At 
the firſt view of my face, he ſtarted back, and 
| gazed at me with the ſame wonder that had 
fixed my eyes upon him. But our amazement 
was the next moment increaſed ; for Hilario, 
who had ſucceeded in his intrigue, with whar- 
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ever lady, happened to be in the nezt room, 
and, either alarmed by the voice of diſtreſs, 
or knowing it to be mine, ruſhed in at the 


door which flew open before him; but, at the 
next ſtep, ſtood fixed in the ſame ſtupor of 


ON which had ſcized us. After a 
moment's recollection, he came up to me, and, 


dragging me to the candle, gazed ſtedfaſtly in 
my face with a look ſo frighiful as never to be 
forgotten; it was the pale countenance of 
rage, which contempt had diſtorted with a 
ſmile; his lips quivered, and he told me, in 
A voice ſcarce articulate, that though 1 
ts might well be frighted at having ſtumbled 
upon an acquaintance, whom I doubted 


t whether I could truſt, yet I ſhould not have 
&« ſcreamed ſo loud.” After this inſult, he 


quitted me with as much negligence as he could 
aſſume; and bowing obſequiouſly to Caprinus, 
told . « that he would leave me to his 

1 care.“ Caprinus had not ſufficient preſence 
of mind to reply ; nor had I power to make 


a any et, either to pacity or retain Hila- 
rio. 


When he was gone J burſt into tears, but 
was till unable to ſpeak. From this agony 


Caprinus laboured to relieve me; and I began 


to hope, that he ſincerely participated my di- 
Rreſs : Caprinus, however, ſoon appeared to 


be chiefly ſolicitous to improve what, with re- 
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ſpec to himſelf, he began to think a fortunate 


miſtake. He had no conception, that I in- 
tended an aſſignation with my huſband; but 


believed, like Hilario, that I had miſtaken the 
perſon for whom my favours were intended; 


_ while he lamented my diſtrefs and diſappoint- 

ment, thereſore, he preſſed my hand with ar- 

dor, withed that he had been thought worthy 

of wy confidence and my love; and to facili- 

tate his deſign upon the wife of his friend de- 

_ clared himfelf a man of honour, and that he 

__ would maintain the character at the hazard cf 
is life. 1 8 


1 ſuch an addreſs, in ſoch circumſtances, | 


what could I reply? Grief had diſarmed my 


reſentment, and the pride of ſuſpected virtue : 
had forſaken me. I expreſſed mylelt, not in 
reproaches but complaints; and abruptly diſ- 


_ engaging myſelf from him, I adjured him to 


tell me, „ how he had procured his habit, 
« and whether it had not been hired by Hila- 


« rio?” He ſeemed to be {truck with the queſ- 
tion, and the manner in which I urged it: 


« I hired it,” ſaid he, “ myſelf, at a ware- 


& houſe in Taviſtock ſtreet; but when I came 
* to demand it, I was told it had been the 


*« ſubject of much confuſion and diſpute. When 
« made my agreement, the maſter was ab- 
„ {ent; and the ſervant neglecting to acquaint 
* him with it at his return, he afterwards, ia 
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6 the abſence of his ſ:rvant, made the ſame 
© agreement with another; but I know not 
© with whom; and it was with great difficulty 


© that he was brought to relinquiſh his claim, 
b after he had been convinced of the miflake ” 


Ino clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which 
J had been taken, ard couid only lament that 


it was impoſũble to excape. Whether Caprinus 


began to conceive my deſign, or Whether he 


was indezd touched at my diſtreſs, which all 
bis attempts to alleviate increaſed, I know not; 


but he deſiſted from further proteſtations and 


importunity, and at my earnelt requeſt pro- | 


cured me a chair, and leſt me to my fortune. 
I now reflected, with inconceivable anguiſh, 


upon the change which a few hours had made 5 
in my condition. I had left my houſe in the 
height of expeRation, that in a few hours J 


ſhould add to the dignity of an untainted re- 
Putation the felicity of conjugal endearments. 
I returned diſappointed and degraded ; detect- 
ed in all the circumſtances of guilt, to which 
I bad not approached even in thought ; ha- 


ving juſtified the jealouſy which I ſought to 
remove, and forfeited the eſteem which I ho- 


ped to improve to veneration. With theſe 
thoughts I once more entered my dreſſing- 
room, which was on the ſame floor with my 
chamber, and in leſs than half an hour I heard 
1 Hario come in. 
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He went immediately to his chamber; and 
being told that J was in the next room, he 
locked the door, but did not go to bed, for I 
could hear him walk backward aud forward | 
all the night. 
Early in the morning I ſent a ſealed biller | 
to him by his valet ; fer 1 had not made a con- 
fidante, even of my woman: it contained only 
4 preſſing intreaty to be heard, ard a ſolema 
_aſſeveration of my innocence, which I hoped 
it would not be impoſſible to prove. He fert 
me a verbal anſwer, that I might come to 
him: to him, therefore, I went, not as a 
judge but a criminal; not to accuſe him whoin 
1 knew to be guilty, but to juſtify myſelf whom 
I knew to be innocent; and at this moment, 
I would have given the world to have been 
reſtored to that ſtate, hich the yy before 1 
had thought intolerable. 


1 found him in great agitation: hich yet 
he laboured to conceal. I, therefore, haſted 
to relate my project, the motives from which 
it was undertaken, and the means by which 
it had been diſappointed. He heard me with 
calameſs and attention, till I related the par- 
ticular of the habit: this threw him ivto a 
new fit of jealouſy, and ſtarting from his ſeat, 
« What,“ ſaid he, „ have you paid for this 
intelligence? Of whom could you learn it, 
but the wretch with whom 1 left you ? Did 
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ce he not, when he found you were diſappointed 


of another, ſolicit for himſelf ??” Here he 


pauſed for my reply; and as I could not deny 


| the fat, I was filent ; my inviolable regard 


for truth was miſtaken for the confuſion of 


_ gailt, and equally prevented my juſtification. 
His paſſion returned with yet greater violence. 
« I know,” ſaid he, „chat Caprinus related 


©« this incident, only that you might be en- 


i abled ta impoſe upon my credulity, and that 


« he might obtain a participation of the fa- 


% vours which you lavithed upon others but 
am not thus to be deceived by the concur- 
 & rence of accident with cunning, nor recon- 
« ciled to the infamy you have brought upon 
% my name.” With this injurious reproach 
he would have left me; but I caught hold of 
him, and intreated that he would go with me 
to the ware houſe, where the teſtimony of per- 


ons, wholly diſintereſted, might convince him 


that I was there immediately after him, and 5 


inquired which dreſs he had choſen. To this 


requeſt he replied, by aſkiug me, in a perem- 
tory tone, „Whether Caprinus had not told 
« me where the habit was hircd ?”? As I was 


ſtruck with the ſuddenneſs and the deſign of 
the queſtion, I had not fortitude to confeſs a 


truth which yet I diſdained to deny. Hilario 


again triumphed in the ſucceſsful detection of 
tuy artifices ; and told me, with a ſneer of in- 


** 


3 
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ſupportable contempt and deriſion, that * he, 
% who had ſo kindly directed me to tnd my 


« witneſſes, was too able a ſolicitor, not to 


T 94.04 them what teſtimony they were to 


& give.“ 


Expoftulation was now at an end, and | 
diſdained to intreat any mercy under the im- 


Y putation of guilt. All that remained, there- 


ſore, was ſtill to hide my wretchedneſs in my 
boſom ; and, if poſſible, to preſerve that cha- 

rater abroad, which I had loft at home. But 
this I ſoon found to be a vain attempt; it was 
immediately whiſpered, as a ſecret, that “ Hi. 
&« Jario, who had long ſuſpected me of a crimi- 


nal correſpondence, had at length traced me 
from the maſquerade to a daga, and ſur- 
66 priſed me with a fellow.” It was in vain 
ſor me to attempt the recovery of my charac- 
ter by giving another turn to this report, for 


the principal facts I could not deny; and thoſe 
who appeared to be moſt my friends, after they 
had attended to what they call nice diſtinctions 
and minute circumſtances, could only ſay, that 


it was a dark affair, and they hoped © 
ſo guilty as was generally believed. I was 


avoided by my female acquaintance as infa- 
mous : if I went abroad, I was pointed ou: 
with a whiſper, and a nod; and if I ſtaid at 


home, I ſaw no ſace but my ſervants. Thoſe, 
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whoſe levity 3 had filentiy cenſured by decli. 


ring to praciile it, now revenyed theniſelves 


8 


of the virtue by which they were condemucd, 


an! thanked GOD they had never yet picked 
nol ictlOWs, theugh. they. v ere not {0 iqucamith. 
4s 10 te file 660 to A hall. But this was not 
the worſt; every libertine, whoſe fortune au- 
erized the infol:nce, was now making me 
9 rs, f peotection in namlct; ſerawls, and 
feared not to folicit me to adultery; they dared 


5 hope I onld acc: pt their prop zofal by di- 


rectipg to A B, who declares, like Caprinus, 


tat he t. a man ef honour, and will not ſeru- 


Jie to run iny huſband through the body, who 


now, indeed, thought himielf authorized to 


treat me with every ſpecies of cruelty but 


blows, at the ſame time that his houle was a 
perpetual ſcene of Knee uhcleannefss and 


debauchery. 


W e provocation and inſult ſoon be- 
came intolerable: I therefore applied to a di. 


ant relation, who { far intereited hinſelf in 


my behalf as to obtain me a ſeparate inainte- 
rance, with which I retired into the country, 
and in this world have no hope but to perpe- 


tuate my obſcurity. 
In this obſcurity, however, your paper is 


known; and I have communicated an adven- 


ture to the Adventurer, rot merely to indulge 


complaint, or gratiſy curioſity, but becauſe I 
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thiak it confirms ſo ne principles 1 which you 
have before illuſtrated. 


Thoſe who dub of a future retribution, 


may 1efleQ, that I have been involved in ail 


the miteries of guih, except the reproach ot 
conſcience and the ſear of bell, by an attempt 
wnich was intended to re aim another from 


vide, and obtain to myfelf the reware of my 
ow. n virtue. | 5 | 

My example may deter others from ventu— 
ring to the verge of rectitude, and aſſuming 


the appearance of evil. On the other hand, 
thoſe who judge of mere appearances, with - 


out charity, may remaik, that no conduct was 
ever condemned with Icfs ſne of injurious ſe- 


verity, nor yet with leſs juice than mine. 


Wacther my narrative will be believed, indeed, 
I cannot Geterwine; but where innocence is 
pi ſſi ble e, it is dan, Vero! is do impute guilt, be- 
cauſe „ with whatſozver judgment men judge 
« they fn be judged;' a truth which, if it 
was remembered and believed ty all who pro- 
lei tO receive it upon Diviae Authority, 


would impoſe lence upon the cenſorious, and 


exturt candour from the jeläth. Ard, I hope, 
that the ladies, who read my (tor y, will never 
rar, but with indtenation, that the unde r. 
ſtandizg O74 cotta is A „edge of retor u 


. . 3 RF 17 3 3 * 1 e 5 
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the armell abhorrence, nor ſhared without ruin 
and deſtruction. 


Tam, SIR, 


' Your lebe ſervant, - 
5 5  Deſdemona, 


— — 
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Latius regnes, avidum domando 
Spirium, quam fi Lyliam remeis 
| Eaduas 5 Jungay, et uterque Poenus 
|  Serviat uni. | Hor, 


By virtue 8 | precepts to controul 

The thir{ty cravings of the ſoul, 
ls over wider realms to reign 

Unenvied monarch, than if Spain 

You could to diſtant Lybia join, | „ 
And both the Carthages were thine. Prancis. 


HEN Socrates was aſked, % which of 


« mortal men was to be accounted near- 
a eſtto the Goss in happineſs ? ? he anſwered, 


&« that man who is in want of the fewelt 
things.” 


In this anſwer, Socrates left it to be gveſſed 


by his auditors, whether, by the exemption 


from want, which was to conſtitute happineſs, 
he mcant amplitude of poſſeſſions or contrac- 
tion of defire. And, indeed, there is fo little 


2 
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d:iitcrence between the A, tat Altxuider tha 
Great confelled the inhahit ant os a tub the 
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rect man to the maſter cf the world; and leſt 


a declaration to ſuture ages. he he was 
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Enceftalty t humemg a air, to me EW: 


a | #4 6 . * % , * * 4 — 7 * 1 0 
be intident to TJabour "ith out reward, and 
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loſe what they alreadw tu 189397 er geattauts 


to make it mare: ſome viii always Want ata 
liries, aad others opp CLOS 295 ACCNf 472 
1 Ir ie, cherer, bäppy, hat Hale 
has aliowed us a more certain and cas tend 
to pleuty; every man may grew rich ty - 


iracting his withes, and by qi te tect,;.2 


in What Bas Leen given him, fup1ti1 1120 e 


f mort. 


Yet fo far is almoſt every man iron en la- 
ting the heppiuefs of the Gods, by any cnc 
cans than graſping at their poser, thetic 
ſeems to be the great buſineſs of life to crete 

warts as fail as they are ſatisfied. It bas be. 
long obſerved by mceraliſts, that very man 
{quanders or Joſs a great part of that life, of 
which every man knows and deplores tos 
bortnefs ; ard it may be remarked with edu! 
K 3 
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| juſtneſs, that. though every man laments his 
own inſufficiency to his happineſs, and knows 
himſelf a neceſſitous and precarious being, in- 
ceſſantly ſolicitiug the aſſiſtance of others, and 


feeling wants which his own art or firength 
cannot ſupply ; yet there is no man, who does 
not, by the ſuperaddition of unnatural cares, 


render himſelf till more dependent; who does 
not create an artificial poverty, and ſuſfer 


| bimſelf to feel pain for the want of that, of 


_ Which, when it is . ook can have r no en- 
joy ment. 


It muſt, indeed, be allow ed; that 1 as actos 
part of our time becauſe it ſteals away ſilent 
and inviſible, and many an hour is paſſed be- 


fore we recollect that it is paſſing; ſo unnatural 
deſires infinuate themſelves unobſerved into 
the mind, and we do not perceive that they 


are gaining upon us, till the pain which they | 
give us awakens us to notice, No man is ſuf- 
ficiently vigilant to take account of every mi- 


pute of his life, or to watch every motion of 


his heart. Much of our time likewiſe is ſacri · 


gced to cuſtom; we trifle, becauſe we ſee o- 


thers trifle : in the ſame manner we catch from 


example the contagion of deſire; we ſee ail 
about us buſied in pur ſuit of imaginary good, 
and begin to buſtle in the ſame chaſe, leit 


greater activity ſhould triumph over us. 
I: is true, that to man, as a member of {0- 


—_—_ 
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ciety, many things become neceiliry, which, 


perhaps, in a ſtate of nature are ſuperſluous; 


and that many things, not abſolutely neceſ- 
ary, are yet ſo uſeful axd convenient, that 
they cannot caſily be ſpared. I will make yet 


a more ample and liberal conceſſion. In opu- 
lent (tates and regular governments, the temp- 
tatious to wealth and rank, and to the diſtinc- 


tions that follow them, are ſuch as no force of 


underſtanding finds it ealy to reſiſt. 

If, therefore, I ſaw the quiet of life diſturb. 
ed only by endeavours after wealth and ho- 
nour; by tolicitude, which the world, whether 
juitly or not, conſidered as important, I ſhould 
icarcely have had courage to inculcate any 


precepts of moderation and ferbearance. He 


that is engaged in a purſuit, in which ail man- | 


kind profeſs to be his rivals, is ſupport<d by 
the authority of all mankind in the profecu. | 


tion of his deſign, and will, therefore, ſcarce- 
ly flop to hear the lectures of a ſolitary philo- 
ſopher. Nor am I certain, that the accumu- 

lation of honeſt gain ought to be hindered, or 
the ambition of juſt honours always to be re- 
preſſed. Whatever can enable the poſſeſſor to 


confer any benefit upon others, may be defi- 


red upon virtuous principles; and we ought 
not too raihly to accuſe any man of intending 
to confine the inflacnce of his acquiſitions 28 
himſclf. „ os 
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Put, if we look ronnd upon mas kind, who: 
hall we fund among nadie that ortuae permits; 
to form their oun wanners, that is Ot ter- 
menting hint 5 NED a Mech tor loniethipg, of 
vhich all the pleaſure and ail the ben“ tt will 
ceaſa at the moment of attalnnicin? One mich 


EE 


is beggaring his poſtority to bud a ute; 
which, when finithed, he never wil inlahit; 
ancther is leveli np mountains to open a fro— 
ſrect, which, when he has once eyed lit, 
he can enjoy no more; another is painting 
ceilings, carviie waincot, and Hilirg his . 
| partꝶ . ants v ith can) furniture, or ly chat {ome 
neivhbouring houfe may net be richler or fi. 
than his own. 

That iplendonr and elegance are nbt defire- 
able, I am not fo abſtractæd from lite us to in- 
culste; but if we inquire cloſely imo the rea- 
ſons for which they are elleemed, we {hail fin. 
them valued principaily as evide:ices of wealth. 
Nothing, therefore, can ſhew greater de pra- 
vity of underſtanding, than to delight in tha 
ew hen the reality is wanting; or volunta- 
ly 26 become paor, that rangers may for à 
time imagine us to be rich. 

Put thire are yet minuter objects, and more 
trifting ænxicties. Men may be found, wh: 
arc kept from ſleep by the want of a thei] par- 
ricuiarly vari:gatcd ; ; who are wailing the 
nec, in fiatazems to obtain a book 1 ia a lan- 
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guage which they do not underſtand; who 


pine with envy at the flowers of another man's 


parterre: who hover like vultures round the 
owner of 2 foſſil, in hopes to plunder his ca- 
| binet at his death; and who would not much 


regret to lee a ſtreet in flames, if a box of me - 


dals might be ſcattered in the tumult. 


He that imagines me to ſpeak of theſe ſa- 


ges in terms exaggerated and hyperblical, 
has converſed but little with the race of virtu- 
_ ©:0es. A (light acquaintance with their ſtu— 
dies, and a few vitits to their aſſemblies, would 


inform lum, that nothing is ſo worthleſs, but 
that prejudice and caprice can give it value; 


nor any thing of ſo little uſe, but that by in- 
dulging an idle competition or unreaſonable 
pride, a man may make it to himſelf one of 


the neceſſaries of life. 
Deſires like theſe, 1 may ſurely, without 


| incurring the cenſure of moroſeneſs, adviſe e- 
very man to repel when they invade his mind; 
or, if he admits them, never to allow them 


any greater influence, than is neceſſary to 

give petty employments the power ot plea» 

ſing, and diverſify the e day with light amuſe- 

ments. 

An ardent wiſh, whatever be its object, wil! 

always be able to interrupt tranquility. What 

we believe ourſelves to want, torments us not 

in proportion to its real value, but azcoding 
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to the oe n by which we nave rated it in 
our own miods; in foins Ggi:cales the patient 
has been obterved to long for too, v. li'ch 
 Jearce any extremity of Lurgper would in heatth 
ave com led Lim to ſwaltow; bat white his 
organs were thus depraved, the craving was 
irrennible, nor could any reſt be obtained till 
it vis af peaſed by comp!iance Of the ſam: 
natere are tie irregylar Te of the mind; 
theugh they are ten Excited: by trifies, the 
Are EM Hay Spier A real Wants: the 
ep: àt the death of his Jams 
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prey, felt the ſame degree af Jorrow that ex- 
torts teurs cu Other occaſiops. 


8 

Ingréttate Jefires, of whatever bind, aug ht 
to be reprsfled upon yet 14 higher confivera- 
tion; they mult be cor idered as enemies not 
only to Eappineſoe, but to Virtue, There are mea 
an ng ile commonly reckoned the learned. 
«and the wife, who ſpare no ſtratagems to re- 
move à competitor at an auciom, who will 
fick the price of a rarity at the «cx {pence of 
truth, ard whom it is not ſaſe to truſt alone 
in a llcaryor cabinet. Tiiele are faults, which 
the Taten iy ſeem. lo lock upon as jacular 
ie iels, or to this cxcuſed by the violence 
0 tation: But I fall always fear that 
ke, who accehnoins himielf to fraud in httle 

ting, Waats exly af partunſty to practiſc it 


22 EFT. 3 c het — Rat has! har ger ed III be 112 it ! us 
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5 killing a ſheep,” ſays Pythagoras, © will with 
leſs reluctance thed the blood of a wan.“ 

To prize every thing according to its Real | 


uſe, ought to be the aim of a rational being. 


There are 2 few things wiichcan much ccnduce 


to 1; appiuets.; and, therciore, 1ew tniugs 0 
hz ardently defitred. Ile that looks upon the 
buſinels and budle ofthe world, with the pai- 
0%phnYy wü wich Socrates ſurveyed the fair 
at Athens, will turn away at Jail wien his ex- 
ch mation, How muy things ars here which 
do not want!“ 


7 1 * 
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Feectanda dies bona, dicigue beatus 
Ale obilum ucmo fupromague jp iA OH, Ovid. 
But no frail man, however great or high, | 
Can te concluded bick be fote ke die, Addiſon. 


* numerous miſeries of human life have 
extorted in all ages an univerſal com- 


plaiat. The wiſeit of men terminated all his - 


experiments in ſearch of happin<S, by the 
mournſul and bewailing confeſſion, that, all is 
vanity 3? and tue ancient Patriarchis lamented, 
were few 


U 


* that the days of thcir pilgrim: eve 
© and evil.“ 
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There is indeed, no topic on which it is 
more ſuperfluous to accumulate authorities, nor 
any aſſertion of which our own eyes will more 
eaſily diſcover, or our ſenſations more frequent- 
ly impreſs the truth, than that miſery is the 
lot of man, that our preſent ſtate i is a ſtate of 
danger and infelicity. 


When we take the moſt diſtant proſpect of 
life, what does it preſent us but a chaos of 


unhappineſs, a confutled and tumultuous ſcene 
of labour and conteit, diſappointment and de- 
ſeat? If we view paſt ages in the reflection ot 


hiſtory, what do they offer to our meditation 

baut crimes and calamities? One year is diltin- 

| 3 
guithed by a famine, another by an earth- 


 Guake;z kingdoms are made deſolate, ſome- 
times by wars, and ſometimes by peftileuce; 
the peace of the world is interrupted at one 
time by the caprices of a tyrant, at another 
by the rage of a conqueror. The memory is 
| ſtored only with viciſſitudes of evil; and the 
Happineſs, ſuch as it is, of one part of man- 
kind, is found to ariſe commonly from ſan- 
guinary ſucceſs, from victories which con- 
fer upon them the power, not ſo much of 


improving life by any new enjoyment, as 


of inflicting miſery on others, and by gratiſy- 
ing and indvjgirs their oun Pride by com- 
parative greatneſs. | 


Do. | by him that examines liſe with a more 


ore 
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cloſe attention, the happineſs of the world will 


be found till lefs than it appears. In ſome 


intervals of public proſperity, or to uſe terms 
more proper, in ſome intermiſſions of calami- 
ty, a general diffuſion of happineſs may ſeem _ 


to overſpread a people; all is triumph and 
exultation, jollity and plenty; there are no 


public fears and dangers, and no complain- 
* ings in the ſtreets.” But the condition of in- 
dividuals is very little mended by this general 


calm; pain, and malice, and diſcontent till 
continue their havock : the filent deprada- 


tion goes inceſſantly forward; and the grave 


| continues to be filled by the victims of ſorrow. 


He that enters a gay aſſembly, beholds the 


cheerfulneſs diſplayed in every countenance, 
and finds all ſitting vacant and diſengage, 


with no other attention than to give or to re- 


| ceive pleaſure ; would naturally imagine, that 
he had reached at laſt the metropolis of telici- 


ty, the place ſacred to gladneſs of heart, from 
whence all fear and anxiety were irreverſibly 
excluded. Such, indeed, we may often find 


to be the opinion of thoſe, who, from a lower 


ſation look up to the pomp and gaiety whieh 
they cannot reach: but who is there of thoſe 
who frequent theſe luxurious aſſemblies, that 


will not confeſs his own uneaſineſs, or cannot 


recount the vexations and diſtreſſes that prey 


upon the lives of his gay 3 ? 
Vor. IV. 1 
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The world, in its beſt ſtate, is nothing more 
than a large aſſembly of. beings, combining 
to counterfeit happineſs which they. do not 
feel, employing every art and contrivance to 
_embelliſh life, and to hide their real eondition 
from the eyes of one another. 
The ſpecies of happineſs molt obvious to 
the obſervation of others is that which de 
pends upon the goods of fortune ; yet even 
this is often fictitious. There is in the world 
more poverty than is generally imagined 3; not 
ouly becauſe many whoſe poſſeſſions are large 


have deſires ſtill larger, and many meaſure 


their wants by the gratifications which others 
enjoy; but great numbers are preſſed by real 
nec eſſities which it is their chief ambition to 


conceal, and are forced to purchaſe the ap- 


pearance of competence and cheerfulneſs at 
the expence of many comforts and convenien- 
cies of life. - 

Many, however, are confeſſedly rich, and 
many more are ſufficiently removed from all 
danger of real poverty ; but it has been long 
ago remarked, that money cannot purchaſe 
quiet; the higheſt of mankind can promiſe 
_ themſelves no exemption from that diſcord or 
ſuſpicion, by which the ſweetneſs of domeſtic 
retirement is deſtroyed; and muſt always be 
even more expoſed, in the ſame degree as 
they are elevated above others, to the trea- 
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chery of dependents, the calumny of deſa- 


mers, and the violence of opponents. 
Affliction is inſeparable from our preſent 


ſtate; it adheres to all the inhabirants of this 


world in different proportions indeed, but 
with an allotment which ſeems very little re- 
gulated by our own conduct. It has been theo 
boaſt of tome ſwelling moratitls, that every 
man's fortune was in his own power; that 

prudence ſupplied the place of all other divi- 
nities; and that happineſs is the unfailing 


conſequence of virtue. But ſurely, the quiver 


of Imni potence is ſtored with arrows, againſt 


which the ſhield of human virtue, however 
adamantine it has been boaſted, is held up in 


| vain: we do not always ſuffer by our crimes ; 


we are not always protected by our innocence. 
A good man is by no means exempt from 


the danger of ſuffering by the crimes of o- 


thers; even his goodneſs may raiſe him ene- 
mies of implacable malice and retileſs perſe - 
erance: the Good Man has never been war 


ranted by Heaven from the treachery of 
friends, the diſobedience of children, or the 
diſboneſty of a wife; he may ſee his cares 
made uſeleſs by profuſion, his inſtructions de- 
feated by perverſeneſs, and his Kindneſs rejec- 


ted by ingratitude; he may languith under 


the infamy of falſe accuſations, or periſh re. 


2 
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A good man is ſubje@, like other mortals, 
to all the influences 0 f natur evil: his har- 
vel is not ſpared by the tempeſt, nor his cat- 
tle by the marrain; Eis houſe flames like o- 
thers iu a ColLNagration;z nor have his ſhips 
any pecuiar power of refilling hurricanes : 
his mind, Rowever elevated, inhabits a body 
tubes to ininnosrabie caſuallies, of which he 
mult always ihare the dangers aid the pains; 
he bears about him the feeds of diſcaſe, and 
may linger aw ay a great part of his lite under 
the tortures of the gout or tone; at one time 
groaniag with inſufferable anguiſh, at another 5 
diſſolved in liſtleſſueſs and languor. 
From this general and indiſcriminate cAri- 
bution of wikis, the moraliſts have always 
derived ene of their ſtrongeſt moral argu- 
ments for a Future State; 2 ſince the com- 
mon events of the preſent hie happen alike to 
the good and bad, it follows trom the Juſtice 
oi the Supreme Being, that there muſt be ano- 
ther ſtate of exiſtence, in which a juſt retribu- 
tion {hall be made, and every man ſhall be 
happy and iniſcravie according to his works. 
The miſcries of life may, perhaps, afford 
ſome prooi oi a luLure ſtate, compared as well 
with the mercy as the Juſtice of Gor. It is 
ſcarcely to be imagined, that Infinite Benevo- 
lence would create a being capable of enJoy- 
ing ſo much more than is here to be enjoyed, 
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and qualified by nature to prolong pain by 
remembrance, and anticipate it by terror, it 

he was not deſigned for ſomething nobler and 
better than a ſtate, in which many of his fa- 
culties can ſerve only for his torment; in 


127 


| which he is to be importuned by deſires that 


can never be ſatisfied, to feel many evils which 
he had no power to avoid, and to fear many 
which he ſhall never feel: there will ſurely 
come a time, when every capacity of happineſs 
ſhall be filled, and none ſhall be wretched but 
by his own fault. : _ 
In the mean time, it is by affliction chiefly 
that the heart of man, is purified, and that 
the thoughts are fixed upon a better ſtate. 
Proſperity, allayed and imperſect as it is, has 
power to intoxicate the imagination, to fix the 
mind upon the preſent ſcene, to produce con- 
fidence and elation, and to make him who 
enjoys affluence and honours ſorget the hand 
by which they were beſtowed. It is ſeldom 
that we are otherwife, than by affliction, a- 
wakened to a ſenſe of our own imbecility, or 
taught to know how little all our acquiſitions 
can conduce to ſafety or to quiet; and how 
juſtly we may aſcribe to the ſuperintendence 
of a Higher Power, thoſe bleſſings which in 
the wantonneſs of ſucceſs we conſidered as the 
attainments of our policy or courage. 
Nothing confers ſo much ability to reſiſt the 
L 2 
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temptations that perpetually ſurround us, as 
an habitual conſideration of the ſhortneſs of 
life, and the uncertainty of thoſe pleaſures 
that ſolicit our purſuit ; and this conſider- 
ation can be inculcated only by affliction. 
O Death! how bitter is the remembrance of 
_ © thee, to a man that lives at eaſe in his poſ- 
« ſeſſions.” If our ſtate were one continued 


| ſucceſſion of delights, or one uniform flow of 


calmneſs and tranquillity, we ſhould never 

willingly think upon its end; death would 
then ſurely ſurpriſe us as a thief in the night;? 
and our taſk of duty would remain unfiniſhed 
till © the night came when no man can work,” 
While affliction thus prepares us for felici- 


ty, we may conſole ourſelves under its preſ- 


| ſures, by remembering, that they are no par- 
ticular marks of Divine Diſpleaſure ; ſince 
all the diſtreſſes of perſecution have been ſuf- 
| Fered by thoſe, © of whom the world was not 
« worthy ; and the Redeemer of Mankind. 
himſelf was a man of ſorrows and acquaint- : 
ed with griek.' 85 T 
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Arma virumgue cane, Trijt gui primu ab cri: 
Ialiam fate proſugus, Lavinaque venit 
 Litora. Multum ille et terris jaftatus et alto, 


— ——_— 


— 
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Arms, and the man 1 ſing, who forc'd by fate, 


— 


Expell-d and enil'd, left the Trojan ſhore. 
: Long labours, both by fea and laud he bore, 
| And 1 in the doubtful war, OT 


To * Air 


SIR, 
A Few nights ago, after I came home from. 
the tavern, I took up the firſt volume of 
your papers, which at preſent is depoſited 
near the elbow-chair in my chamber, and 
happened to read the fifth number, v hich con- 
tains the narrative of a Flea. After I fell 
afleep, I imagined the book ſtill to lye open be- 
fore me, and that, at the bottom of the page, I 
ſaw not a Flea but a Louſe, who addreſſed 
me with ſuch ſolemnity of accent, that it 
brought to my mind ſome orations which I 
I had formerly beard in Saint n s cha- 
pel. 
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Sir, ſaid he, it has been remarked by thoſe _ 
who have enriched themlelves from the mines 
of knowledge by deep reſearches and laboricus 
ſtudy, that ſublunary beings are all mortal, 
and that life is a tate of perpetual peril and 
inquietude ; ſuch, indeed, hitherto has been 
my experience; and yet I do not remember, 
that I have brought calamity upon myſelf by 
any uncommon deviations ether from virtue 
or prudence. 5 
| I was hatched in the hav of a boy about 
eight years old, who was placed under the 
care of a pariſh-nurſe, and educated at the 
charity- ſchool. In this place, as in a popu- 


lous city, 1 ſoon obtained a ſettlement; and 5 


as our ſtate of adoleſcence is ſhort, I had in a 
few months a numerous family. This, in- 
| deed, was the happieſt period of my life; I 
ſaffered little apprehenſion from the comb or 
the razor, and foreſaw no misfortune, except 
that our country ſhould be overſtocked, and 
we ſhould be compelled to wander, like the 
Barbarians of the North, in ſearch of another. 
But it happened that the lord of our ſoil, in 
an evil hour, went with ſome ct his compa» 
nions to Highgate. Juſt at the top of the hill 
was a ſtage and a mountebank, where ſeveral 
feats of wit and humour were perſormed by a 
gentleman with a gridiron upon his back, who 
aſſiſted the doctor in his vocation. We were 
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preſently in the midſt of the crowd, and ſoon 
after upon the ſtage; ; which the boy was per- 
faaded to aſcend, that by a ſudden ftroke cf 
conjuration, a great quantity of gold might. 
he conveyed under his hat. Under his hat, 
however, the dexterous but miſchievous ope- 
rator, having imperceptibly conveyed a rotten | 
egg, clapped his hand tſmartly upon it, and 
ſh-wed the aurum potatile running down on 
cach fide, to the unipeakable delight of the be - 
| hoiders ; but to the great diſappointment of 
the oſs and the total ruin of our commu- 
nity. 
It is impoſſible to deſcribe the confuſion and = 
diſtreſs which this accident inſtantly produced 
among us: we were at once buried ina quag, 
intollerably noiſome, and inſuperably viſcid : | 
thoſe who had been overturned in its paſſage, 
found it impoſſible to recover their ſituation : 
and the few, who happening to lye near the 
borders of the ſuffuſion, had with the utmoſt 
efforts of their ſtrength crawled to thoſe parts 
which it had not reached, laboured in vain to 
free themſelves from ſhackles, which every 
moment became more ſtrong as the ſubſtance 
which ſormed them grew more hard, and 
khreatened in a ſhort time totally to deprive 
them of all power of motion. I was myſclf 
among this number, and cannot now even re- 
collect my ſituation without ſhaddering at my 
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danger. In the mean tine, the candidate for 
enchanted gold, who in the ſearch of pleaſure 
had found only dirt and hunger, wearineſs 
and diſappoiatment, reacting that his ſtolen. 
holiday was at an end, returned forlorn and 
G:!contlate to his nurſe. The noſe of this 
good woman was ſoon offended by an unſa- 
roa ſinell, and it was not long before the. 
diſce ., ed whence it proceeded. A few queſ- 
tions, aud a good thump on the back, brought 
the whole ſecret to hon, and the delinquent, 
that he might be at once -urified and puniſh- 
ed, was carried to the next pump, where his 


bead was held under the ſpout till he had re- 


ceived the diſcipline of a pickpocket. He was 
indeed very near being drowned ; but his ſut- 
ferings were nothing in compariſon of ours. 
| We were overwhelmed with a ſecond inunda- 
tion; the cataracts, which burſt upon us with 

a noiſe tenfold more dreadful than thunder, 
ſwept us by hundreds before them, and the 
few that remained would not have had ſtrength 
to keep their hold againſt the impetuoſity of 
the torrent, if it had continued a few minutes 
longer. I was ſtill among thoſe that eſcaped ; 
and after we had a little recovered from our 
_ fright, we found that if we had loſt our friends, 
we were releaſed from the viſcous durance 
which our own ſtrength could never have bro- 
en. We were allo delivered from the dread 


misfortunes of the day had prevented. Whe- 
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of an emigration and a famine; and taking 


comfort in theſe reflections, we were cnabled | 
to reconcile ourſelves, without murmuring, to 
the fate of thoſe who had periſhed. _ 

But the ſeries of misfortunes which I have 


been doomed to ſuffer, without reſpite, was 


now begun. The next day was Holy Thurſ. 


day; and the ſtupendous being 7, Who, without. | 


labour, carried the ruins ef our fate in pro- 
ceſſion to the bounds of his parith, thought 
fit to break his wand into a cudyel as ſoon as 
he came home. This he was impatient to 
uſe ; and in an engagement with an adveriary, 


who had armed himſelf with the like weapon, 
he received a ſtroke upon his head, by which. 
my favourite wife and three children, the 
whole remains of my family, were cruſhed to 


atoms in a moment. I was myſelf ſo near as 


to be thrown down by the concuſſion of the 


blow; and the boy immediately ſcratching his 
head to alleviate the ſmart, was within a hair 
of deſtroying me with his nail. 

I was ſo terrified at this accident, that! 
crept down to the nape of his neck, where L 
continued all the reſt of the day; and at night, 
when he retired to eat his cruſt of bread in 


the chimney- corner, I concluded that I ſhould 
at leaſt be ſafe till the morning, and there - 


fore began my repaſt, which the dangers and 


* 
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tner having long faſted my bite was more keen 
than uſual, or whether I had made my attack 
in a more ſenſible part, I cannot tell; but the 
boy ſuddenly thruſt up his fingers with ſo much 
ſpeed and dexterity, that he laid hold of me, 
and aimed with all his force to throw me into 
the fire; in this ſavage attempt he would cer- 
tainly have ſucceeded, if I had not ſtuck be- 
tween his finger and his nail, and fell ſhort 
Upon ſome linen that was hanging to dry. 
The woman, who took in wathing, was em- 
ploved by a laundrets of ſome diſtinction; and 
it happened that I had fallen on the ſhift fleeve | 
ci a celebrated toaſt, who frequently made 
her appearance at court. I concealed myſelf 


with great caution in the plaits, and the next 
night had the honour to accompany her into |. 


the drawing-room, where ſhe was ſurrounded. 
by rival beauties, from whom ſhe attracted e- 
very eye, and ſtood with the utmoſt compo- 
ſure of mind and countenance in the centre of 
admiration and deſire. In this ſituation I be- 
came impatient of confinement, and after ſe- 
veral efforts made my way out by her tucker, 
hoping to have paſſed on under her handker- 
chief to her head; hut in this hope I was dil- 
appointed, for handkerchief ſhe had none. I 
was not, however, willing to go back, and as 
my ſtation was the principal object of the whole 
circle, I was ſo2g diſcovered by thole who 
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| Rood near. They gazed at me with eager at- 
tention, and ſometimes turned towards each 
other with very intelligent looks ; but of this 
the lady took no notice, as it was the common 
effect of that profuſion of beauty which ſhe 
had been uſed to pour upon every eye; the e- 
motion, however, at length inereaſed till ſhe 
obſerved it, and glancing her eye downward 
with a ſecret exultation, ſhe diſcovered the 
cauſe : pride inſtantly covered thoſe checks 
with bluſhes which modeſty had ſortaken : and 
as I was now become ſenſible of my danger, I 

Vw as haſting to retreat. At this inftant a young 
nobleman, who perceived that the lady was 
decome ſenſible of her diſgrace, and who, 
perhaps, thought that it might be deemed an 

| indecorum to approach the place where I ood 
{ with his hand in a public afſembly, ſtooped 
down, and holding up his hat to his face, di- : 

| rected ſo violent a blaſt towards me ſrom his 
mouth, that I vaniſhed before it like an atom 
in a whirlwind; and the next moment found 
myſelf on the toupee of a battered bean, whoſe 
attention was engroſſed by the widow of a rich 


* | citizen, with whoſe plumb he hoped to pay 
. his debts and procure a new miſtreſs. | 
x In this place the hair was ſo thin that it 
5 ſcarce afforded me ſhelter, except a ſingle row 
* of curls on each fide, where the powder and 
« greaſe were inſuperable obliackes to wy pro- N 


e RE 
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greſs: here, however, I continued near a 
week, but it was in every reſpect a dreadful 
ſituation. I lived in perpetual ſolicitude and 
danger, ſecluded from my ſpecies, and expoſed 
to the curled claws of the valet, who periecu- 
ted me every morning and every night, In 
the morning, it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that I eſcaped from being kneaded up in a 
| lump of pomatum, or ſqueezed to death be- 
tween the burning forceps of a criſping iron; 


and at night, aſter I had with the utmolt vigi - = 


lance and dexterity evaded the comb, I was F 
Nall liable to be thruſt through the body with 


A pin. 


I frequently. meditated my * ot 


| formed many projects to effect it, which 1 0 


afterwards abandoned either as dangerous or 
impracticable. I obſerved that the valet had 
4 much better head of hair than his maſter, 
and that he ſometimes wore the ſame bag ; 


into the bag, therefore, one evening I deſcend- 


ed with great circumſpection, and was remo- 


ved with it : nor was it long before my utmoſt | 


expectations were anſwered, for the valet tied 


on my dormitory to his own hair the very |} 


next morning, and I gained a new ſettlement. 


But the bag was not the only part of the 1 


maſter's dreſs which was occaſionally appro- + 
priated by the ſervant, who being ſoon aſter 
uy exploit detected in wearing a Jaced frocł 
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beſore it had been left eff, was turned away at 


a minute's warning, and deſpairing to obtain, 
4 character, returned, to the (ccupation in 
which he had been bred, and became journey - 


man to a barber in the city, who, upon ſeeing 
a ſpecimen of iis {kill to dreſs hair a Ja mode 


de la cour, was willing to receive him without 


a ſcrupulous examination of his morals, 
This change in the fitaation of my patron 


was of great advantage to me; for 1 began to 


have more company and leis diſturba ce. But 


among other perſons whom he attendcd every 
morning to ſlave, was an elderly gentleman of 
5 great repute for natural knowledge, a fellow 


of many foreign {ocieties, and a profound adept 


in experimental philoſophy, This genileman, 
having conceived a deſign to repeat Leuen- 
hoec's experiments upon the increaſe of our 


ſpecies, inquired of the proprietor of my 


dwelling, it he could help him to a ſubject. 
The man was at firit ſtartled at the queſtion ; 
but it was no ſooner comprehended, than he 
pulled out an ivory comb, and produced NY» 
ſelf and two aſſociates, one of whom died ſoon 


aiter of the hurt he received. 
The ſage received us with thanks, and very 
careſully conveyed us into his ſhocking, where, 


though it was not a iituation perfectly agree- 
able to our nature, we produced a numerous 
progeny. Here, however, I ſuffered new ca- 


| 9 
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lamity, and was expoſed to new danger. The 
philoſopher, whom a ſedentary and recluſe 
lite had rendered extremely ſuſceptible of cold, 
would often fit with his ſhins ſo near the fire, 
that we were almoſt ſcorched to death before 

we could get round to the calf for ſhelter. He 


was allo tuty.& to ſrequert abſtractions of 


mind; and at theſe times many of us have 
deen miterebly deilroyed by his broth or bis 
tea, which he would hold fo much on one fide 
that it would run over the veſſel, and overflow 
us with a ſcalding deluge from his knee to his 
ancle : nor was this all; for when he felt the 
ſmart he would rub. the part with his hand, 
without reflecting upon his nurſery, till he had 
_ cruſhed great part of thoſe who had eſcaped, 
Still, however, it was my fortune to ſurvive for 
new adventures, | 
The philoſopher, among other viſtants | 
whoſe curioſity he was pleaſed to gratify, was 
ſometimes favoured with the company of la- 
dies; for the entertainment of a lady it was 
my misfortune to be one morning taken from 
my family when 1 lealt ſuſpected it, and ſecu- 
red in the apparatus of a ſolar microſcope, 
After I had contributed to their aſtoniſhment | 
and diverſion near an hour, I was leit with 
the utmoſt inhumanity and ingratitude to pe- 
riſh ot hunger, immured between the two 
pieces of iſinglaſs through which I had been 
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exhibited, In this condition I remained three 
days and three nights; and ſhould ceriainiy 
Have periſhed in the fourth, it a boy about te. 
ven years old, who was careleſsly lett alone in 
the room, had not pocked his ſinger through 
the hole in which I was confined, and once 
more ſet me at liberty, I was, however, ex- 
tremely weak, and, the window being open, 1 
was blown into the ſtreet, and fell cn the un- 
covered perriwig of a doctor ot phy ſic, W 3 O 
bad juſt alighted to viſit a patient. Ihis was. 
the firſt time I had ever entered a perriwig; 4 
| fituation which I ſcarce leſs dzprecate than the 
microſcope :; I found it a deſolate wildernets, 
without inhabitants and without bounds, 1 
continued to traverſe it with incredible labour, 
but I knew not in what direction, and delpair- 
ed of being ever reſtored either to food or reſt. 
My ſpirits were at length exhauſted, my gripe 
relaxed, aud I ſell almoſt in a (tate of inſenſi- 
bility from the verge ot the labyrinth in which 
I had been bewildered, into the head of a pa- 
tient in the holpital, over whom, after my fall, 
I could juſt perceive the docdor leaning to look; 
at his tongue. 
By the warmth and ee which this 
place afforded me 1 ſoon revived. I rejoiced 
at :ny deliverance, and thought I had nothing, 
to fear but the death of the patient in who. 
head I had taken ſhelter. | 
M3 
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I was, however, ſoon convinced of my mi- 


| Rake; for among other patients in the ſame 
ward was a child about ſix years old, who ha- 


ving been put in for a rupture, had fallen into 
the jaundice : for this diſeaſe the nurſe, in the 


ablence of the phyſician, preſcribed a certain 
number of my ſpecies to be adminiſtered alive 
in a ſpoonful of milk. A colleQtion was im- 


NE mediately made, and I was numbered among 
the unhappy victims which ignorance and in- 


bumanity had thus devoted to deſtruction: I 
was immerged in the potion, and ſaw myſelf | 
approach the horrid jaws that I expected would 

the next moment cloſe over me; not but that, 

in this dreadtul moment, I had ſome languid 
hope of paſſing the gulph unhurt, and finding 


a ſettlement at the bottom. My fate, however, 


was otherwiſe determined : for the child, in a 


fit of frowardneſs and anger, daſhed the ſpoon 
out of the hand of the nurſ:; and after incre. 
dible fatigue I recovered the ſtation to which 
I had deſcended from the doctor's wig. 

I was once more congratulating myſelf on 


an eſcape almoſt miraculous, when I was alarm. 


ed by the appearance of a barber, with all the 
dreadful apparatus of his trade. I foon found 
that the perſon whoſe head I had choſen for 
an aſylum was become delirious, and that the 


hair was by the phyſician's order to be re- 


moved for a bliſter, 


Lian 
* 15 70 
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Here my courage totally failed, and all my 
hopes forſook me. It happened, however, 
that though I was entangled in the ſuds, yet 
I was depoſited unhurt upon the operator's 
thaving cloth; from whence, as he was ſha- 
: ving you this night, 1 gained your ſhoulder, 
and have this moment crawled out from the 
plaus of your ſtock, which you have juſt ta- 
ken off and laid upon this table Whether 
this event be fortunate or unt ortunate, time 
only can diſcover; but I ſtill hope to find 
ſome dwelling, where no comb ſhall ever enter, 
and no nails ſhall ever ſcratch ; which neither 
pincers nor razor ſhall approach; where 1 
ſhall paſs the remainder of life in perfect ſecu- 
_ rity and repoſe, amidſt the ſmiles of ſociety 
and the profuſion of plenty.” _ 
At this hope ſo extravagant and ridiculous, 
uttered with ſuch ſolemnity of diction and man- 
ner, 1 burſt into a fit of immoderate laughter 
that awaked me: but my mirth was inſtantly 
repreſſed by reflecting, that the life of man is 
not leſs expoſed to evil; and that all his ex - 
pectations of ſecurity and happineſs in tempo- 
ral poſſeſſions are equally chimerical and ab- 
ſurxd. 


I am, SIR, 
Your t ſervants 


1  Dormitar- 
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Numb). 122, A; _— 5, 17954 - 


8 —— 


9 5 Te lephus & Peleus, cum pen per et 3 uteręue, 

 Preojicic ampullus, et ſe/qripedslia veria, To ; 

Si Curat cor ſpe ntis tetigiſſe querela. .- Hor. 
| EE | | | 

Tragedians too lay by their ſts'e to grieve: 

P'eleus and Telephus, exil'd and poor, 

Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words: 

THe that wou'd have ſpectators ſhare his grief, 


. Muſt write not lr well but movingly. 
Mebvss being occalloced by a cloſe. 

| and continued attention of the mind to a 
ſingle object, Shakeſpeare judiciouſſy repreſents _ 

the reſignation of his crown to daughters fo 

crvel and unnatural, as the particular idea 
which has brought on the diſtraction of Lear, 
and which perpe:ually recurs to his imagina- 
tion, and mixes itſelf with all his ramblings. 
Full of this idea, therefore, he breaks out a- 
bruptly in the Fourth Act; „No, they cannot 
« touch me for coining : 1 am the king him- 
« ſelf.” He believes himſelf to be railing re- 
cruits, and cenſures the inability and unſkilful- 
nets of ſome of his ſoldiers: “ There's your 
, preſs money. That icllow handles his bow 
« like a crow keeper ; draw me a clothier's 
« yard Look, look, a mouſe ! Peace, peace: 


6 this piece of toaſted cheeſe will do i The. 


| Roſcom mon, 
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art of our poet is tranſcendent in thus making 


a paſſage that even boarders on burleſque, 


| | ſtrongly expreſſive of the madneſs he is paint- 


ing Lear ſuddenly thinks himſelf in the field; 


44 there's my gauntlet — I'll prove it on a 
giant: and that he has ſhot his arrow ſuc- 


ceſstully ! « O well- flown barb ! ich clout, ith 


« clout : hewgh! give the word.” He then 


recollects the falſchood and cruelty of his 


daughters, and breaks out in ſome pathetic . 
reflections on his old age, and on the tempeſt 
to which he was ſo lately expoſed: Ha! GO- 


« nerill! ha! Regan! They flattered me like 


a dog, and told me, I had white hairs on 


« my beard, ere the black ore's were there. 


TY They ſay, ay, and no, to every thing that If 
„ ſad—ay and nO too, Was no good divinity. 
„ When the rain came to wet me once, and 


« the wind to make me chatter ; when the 
« thunder would not pace at my bidding 
„ there I found 'em, there I ſmelt 'em out. 
Go to, they're not men of their words; 


« they told me I was every thing : *tis a lie, 
« I am not ague proof.” The impotence of 


royalty to exempt its poſſeſſor, more than the 


meaneſt ſubject, from ſuffering natural evils is 


here finely hinted at. 


His friend and adherent Gloſter, having 


been lately deprived of ſight, inquires if the 


voice he hears is not the voice of the King: 


— 
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Lear inilantly catches the word, and replies 
with — —— 


Ay. every inch a king: 

wn hen I do ſtare, fee how the ſabjedt quakes ! 

I pardon that man's lite. What was thy cauſe ? 

Aduitery! no, thou ſualt not die ! die ſor 
_ AGURETY ! | | 5 


He then makes ſome very ſevere refletions on 
the hypocriſy of lewd and abandoned women, 


and adds, . Fie, fie, fie; pah, pah: Give 


« me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
i ſweeten my imagination: and as every ob · 

ject ſeems to be preſent to the eyes of the lu- 
natic, he thinks he pays for the drug; there's 
* money for thee !” Very ſtrong and lively 
_ alſo is the imagery in a ſucceeding ſpeech, 
where he thinks himſelf viewing his . 

puniſhed by the proper officer: 


Thou enkcal bedel, hold thy linie hand: 

Why doſt thou laſh nt whore ? ſtrip thy o own 
back 

Thou hotly luſt'ſt to uſe her in that kind 

For which thou whip'ft her! 


F his circumſtance leads him to reflect on the 


eflicacy of rank and power, to conceal aud 


palliate profligacy and injuſtice ; and this fine 
| ſatire is couched in two different metaphors, 


\ 
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that are carried on with much propriety * | 


elegance: 


Through tatter'd clothes ſmall vices do appear; 


| Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. late fin 


with gold, 


And the lirong lance of juſtice iuenteſs breaks ; = 
ren it in rags, a pigmy's raw doth Hog it. 


We are ae to find that 5 Ty has "IR 


faint Knowledge of his old and taithtu! COUT - 
tier. | 


If thou wilt w eep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I kao thee well enough; thy name is Glo'- 
| ter ; 


The adds ho then gives him is very affecting: 


Thou muſt be patient; we came crying hither: 

Thou know'lt, the firſt time that we lmeli the 
air, 

We wawle and cry 

When we are born, we cry that we are come 

To this great ſtage of fools ! 


This tender complaint of the miſeries of hu— 
man life bears ſo exact a reſemblance with the 


following paſſage of Lucretius, that I cannot 


forbear tranſcribing it: : 


PF; agituque locum lugubri complet, ut equum ot, 
Cui tantum in vita reſtet tranfire malorum. 
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Then with diſtreſsful cries he fills the room, 
| Too ſure * of his — doom. 


Darb zu. 


It is not to be imagined that our auther copi- 
ed from the Roman; en ſuch a ſubject it is 
almoſt impoſſible but that two perſons of ge- 
nius and ſenſibility muſt feel and think alike. 
Lear drops his moralities, and meditates re- 
venge: b 


Ic were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with felt. I'll put't in proof ; 


And when I've ftolen upon theſe len in law, 


"Thom kill, Kill, kill, kill, Kill, kill. 


The 8 is well ſuited to the charter 
of a lunatic, and the frequent repetitions of 
the word “ kill,“ forcibly repreſent his rage 
and deſire of revenge, and muſt affect an in- 
telligent audience at once with pity and ter- 
ror. At this inſtant Cordelia ſends one of 
her attendants to protect her father from the 
danger with which he is threatened by her 
fiſters: the wretched king is ſo accuſtomed 
to miſery, and ſo hopeleſs of ſuccour, that 
when the meſſenger offers to lead him out, he 
_ imagines himſelf taken captive and — 
wounded. 
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No reſcue? what! a priſoner? I am e'en 
The nat'ral fool of fortune: uſe me well, 
You ſhall have ranſom. Let me have ſurgeons; 3 
| 1 am cut to the brain. 


N Cordelia at length arrives; an oplate is ad- 
miniſtered to the king, to calm the agonies 
and agitations of his mind; and a molt inter- 
. efting interview enſues between this daughter 
that was ſo unjuſtly ſuſp:Red of diſaffection, 
2nd the ralh and miſtaken lather. Lear, du- 


ring his flumber, has been arrayed in regal 
apparel, and is brought upon the lage in a 
chair, not recovered from his trance. I know 
not a ſpeech more truly pathetic than that ot 
Cordelia when the firſt fecs him: 


Had you not ken their father, theſe white 
| flakes: © | 


Did challenge pity of them. Was this a ſace 


To be expoſed againſt the warring winds ? 


The dreadfulneſs of that night is expreſſed by 
a circumſtance of great humanity : for which 
kind of Rrokes Shakeſpeare is as eminent as 
for his poetry : 


My very enemy 's dog, 

| Thoug 1 he Lad bit me, ſhould have ood tha” 
night 

Vor. IV. 


4 N 
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Again. my fire, And walt thou fain, poor 
fut her, | e 


I's t ovel thee with fone, a and i es forlorn, 
in ſhort and muſty raw :. | OW 


: Lear begins to aw alk ; but his imagination is 
: ſtill * and his 3 exqueſire 3 * 


You do me wrong to take me out c' 1h? grave. 
Thou art a ſcul in biiſs; but I am bound 

Upoa a wheel of fire. hats mine own tears 
Do ſcald like molten Jead 


When Cordelia in great afflition aſks 1 1 


if he kaows her, he replies, 


vou are a ſpirit, I Laos ; when did you die I 


This rep! y beightens her diſtreſs; but his ſen- 
ſibility beginning to return, ſhe kneels to him, 


ard begs his benediftion. I hope I have no 
readers that can peruſe his anſwer without 


Lears : 


Pray do not mock me: 


I am a very fooliſh, fond old man, 


Fourſcore and upward ; and to deal plainly, 


I fear I am not in my perſe& mind, 
Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this 


man; 


Q. 
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Yer I am doubtſu} ; for 1 am mainly ignorant, 


What piace this 1s. Do not laugh at me; 


For as I am a man, I tivuk this lady 
To be my NG pd IEA 


Tae W ty calmneſs and ſedatentf, of this 
ſpeech, oppoſed to the former rage and indig- 


nation of Lear, is faely calculated to excite 


commiſe ration. Struck with the remembrance 
of the injurious ſuſpicion he had cherithed a- 
gaind this favourite and fond daught? To the 


poor old man intreats her * not to weep,” and 
'te:15 her, that if the has prepared poiſon for 
© bim, he is ready to drink it; for I know,? 


ſays he, you do not, yon cannot love me, af. 
© ter my cruel uſage of y%ðα: your fillers have 


_ «4 done me much wrong, of which I have ſome 


« faint remembrance: you have ſome cauſe to 
© hate me, they have none.“ Beirg told that 


he is not in France, but in his own kingdom, 


he anſwers hallily, and in connection with that 
leading idea which I have before inſiſted on, 
Do not abuſe me*—and adds with a mee 


' neſs and contrition that are very pathetic, 


« Pray now, lorget and forgive; I am old 

© and foolith,? | | 
Crrdulia is at laſt lai - the lamentations of 

Lear are extremely tender and affecting; and 


thas acc ident is ſo levere and int o-lerab.? 2 Luc 


N 2 
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it again deprived him of his enen wh: ch 
Homed to be returning. 


His laſt ſpeech, as he ſurveys the body, con- 
ſiſts of ſuch ſimple eee as nature a2 


ſorro dictate: 


Wuy ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat have liſe, 


And thou no breath at all: : Thou? it come no 
more z 7 
Never, never, never, never, never, 


The heaving and ſwelling of his heart is de- 
ſcribed by a moſt expreſſive circumſtance : 

Prey yon undo this bvtton. Thank you, Sir. 
Do you ice this? Look on her, look on her 


lips: £ 
Look there, look there—— Dies. 


I ſhali tranſiently obſerve, in concluſion of 


theſe remarks, that this drama is chargeable 


with conſiderable imperſections. The plot of 


Edmund againſt Eis brother, which diſtracts 
the attention, and deſtroys the unity of the 


?able ; the cruel and horrid extinction of Glo— 
'ſter's eyte, which ought not be cxhibited on 
the Rage ; the utter impro ;bability of Glo'lter's 
imagining, though blind, that he had leaped 
down Hover cliff; and ſome paſſages that are 
oo turgid and full of ſtrained mataphors, are 
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faults which the warmeſt adavirers of Shake. 
ſpeare will fird it difficult to excuſe. I know 
not, allo, whether the cruelty of the daugh- 
ters is not painted with circumſtances tco ſa- 
vage and unnatural; for it is not ſufficient to 
lay, that this monſtrous barbarity is founded 
on hiſtorical truth, it we recollect the juſt ob- 

ſervation ot Boile au, 


Le pra peut quelque fiir notre us vraiſomblabe. 


| Some truths may be too ſtrong to be believed. 
N - - " DOMES, ©: 


. ——_— 
— 
— — 


umb. 123. Tueſday, Jan. 8, 1754. 


— — — 


————7am proterva 
tronte petet Lalige maritu m. I1-r, 


The mail whom now you court in vain, 
Will quickly run in queſt of man. 


1 HAVE before remarked, that * to abſlain 


* from the appearance of evil,“ is a precep: 


in that law, which has every characteriſtic of Di. 
vinity: and I have in more than one of the 
papers, endeavoured to enforce the practice cf 
it, by an illaſtration of its excellence and ir1- 
portance. 


Circumſtances have been admitted as evi. 
Ccaces of guilt, even when death has been ths 
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conſequence of conviction ; and a conduct by 
which evil is ſtrongly implied, is little lets per- 
nicious than that by which it is expreſſed. 
With reſpect to ſociety, as ſar as it can be in- 
fluenced by example, the eſſect of both is the 
ſame; for every man encourages the practice 
of that vice which he commits in appearance, 
though he avoids it in fact: and with reſpect | 
to the individual, as the eſteem of the world 
is a motive to virtue, only leſe powerful than 
the approbation of conſcience, he, who knows 
that he is already degraded by the imputation 
of guiit, will find himſelf half diſarmed when 
be is aſſailed by temptation; and as he will 
have leſs to loſe, he will, indeed, be leſs dif- 
poſed to reſiſt. Of the ſex, whoſe levity is 
moſt likcly to provoke cenſure, it is eminentiy 
true, that the lois of character by imprudence 
frequently induces the loſs of virtue: the lu · 
dies, therefore, ſhould be proporcionably cir - 
cumſpect; as to thoſe, in whom folly is moſt 
likely to terminate in guilt, it is certainly of 
. 10ſt importance to be wiſe. es 
This ſubject has irreſiſtibly oberuded itſelf 
upon my mind in the ſilent hour of meditation, 
becauſe, as oſten as J have reviewed the ſcenes. 
in which I have mixed among the buſy and 
the gay, I have obſerved that a depravity of 
manners, a licentious extravagance of dreſs 
and behaviour, are become almoſt univerſal ; 
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virtue ſeems atabitious of a reſemblance to vice; 
as vice glories in the dctormities which 1 
has been uſed to hide. 

A decent timidity, a ad modeſt reſerve, have 


been always conſidcred as auziltaries to bzau- 


ty; but an air of diſſolute boldnels is now af- 
ſected by all who would be thought gracelr! 
or polite: chaſtity, which uted to be diſco- 
vered in every geſture and every lock, is now 
retired to the breaſt, and is found only by 
thoſe who intend its deſtruction: as a genera! 


when the town is ſurrendered retreats to the 


As which is always leſs capable of de- 


ence, When the outv orks are poll. ſſed! by the 
enemy. 


There is now little apparent difference be- 


"tween the. virgin and the proitute ; 1 they 
are nGt otherviie kiown, they may ſhare the 


box and the drawing- room wirhout diſtinc- 


tion. The fame faſhion wiich takes away the 
vail of modeſty, will necetſarily conceal lewd- 
nels; and honour, and mame will loſe their 
influence, becauſe they will no longer diſtin— 
quilh virtue from vice. General cuſtom, per- 
haps, may be thonglit an eticRual ſecurity a- 
Zatiut general cenlure; but it will not always 
Yall the ſuſpicions of jeaouly ; nor can It a- 


miilarize any beau: y © EA deſtroyi ag its in- 


tuence, or diminiſb the prerogatives oy 4 hu 


band wichout weaktzing his attachment to his 
le e 


W 
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The exceſs of every made may be declined. 
without rewarkable ſwpwarity z and the la- 
dies, who ſhould even date to be linpular in 
the preſent detection ot talie, wou;d propor- 
tionpably increale their * and ſecure their 
| happireſs. 5 
I know, that in che vanity and the preſump- 

ion of youth, it is common to allege the con- 
ſcioulneſs of INNOCENCE, as A rcaton tor the 
contewpt of cenſure; and a licence, not only. 
tor every freedom, but for every favour ex- | 
cept the laſt. 'l his confidence can, perbaps, 
cnly be repreſſed by a fenſe of danger; and 
as the pertons whom LI wiſh to warn, are moſt, 
inpatient of declamation, and moſt ſuſceptib!z 
of pity; I will addreſs them in a try; and, 
I hope, the events will not only illuſtrate but. 
impreis the precept which they contain, 

Flavilla, juſt as ſhe had entered her four- 
teenth year, was left an orphan to the care of 
her mother, in ſuch circumſtances as diſappornt- 
td all the hopes which her education had en- 
couraged, Her father, who lived in oreat 
elegance upon the ſallary of a place at court, 
died ſuddenly, without having made any pro- 
viſion jor his family, except an annuity of one 
hundred pounds, which he had purchaſed for 
his vwite with part of her marriage-portion ; 
nor was he poſſcif:d of any property, except 
the furniture of a.large houſe in one of th: 
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new ſquares © an equipage, a ſew jewels, and 

ſome plate. 

le greater part of the furniture and the 
equipage were fold to pay his debts; the 

jewels, which were not of great value, and 

ſo ne uſcful pieces of the plate, were reſerved, 
and Flavilla removed uit a her mother into 

benzin N 

But e this change in their 
circumſtances, they did not immediately loſe 
their rank. They were ſtill viſited by a 
numerous and polite acquaigtantce; and tho' 
ſome gratified their pride by aſſuming the ap- 
pearauce of pity, and rather inſulted than al- 
leviated their dittreſs by the whine of condo- 
lance, and minute compariſen of what they 
had loſt with what they poſſeſſed; yer from 
others they were continually receiving pre- 
ſents, which ſtill enabled them to live with 
a2 genteel frugality ; they were ſtill conſidered 
as people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe of 
a lower claſs with diſtant reſpect. 

Flavilla thus continued to move in a ſphere 
to which ſhe had no claim; She was perpetu- 
ally ſurrounded with elegance and ſplendour, 
which the caprice of others, like the road of 
an enchanter, could diſſipate in a moment, 
and leave her to regret the loſs of enjoyments, 
which ſhe could reither hope to obtain nor 
caſe to deſire. Of this, however, Fiaviila 
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had no dread. She was rewarkebly tall tor 
her ave, and was ceichrated : ot buly for ner 
bear!.y Lat her wit: theie quolifications ſhe 
con Jered, not uniy as keuvring whatever lhe 
er joy od FOR tie favour ot others, bet as a 
Pi dg 0: ENT Z Ne 10 mr o vn right by 
an advantageous Mirri ze; Thus the viſien 
that Sic beſort her, derived” ſtability from 
the very vanity which it flattered: and ſhe. 
had as little appreaafion of diſtreſs, as diffi- 
gence of ber own power to pleaſe. 
Ihere was a fathionable jovi in her carri- 
age and dicowſe, which her mother, Wh 
kinw the Cauy er of her ſituation, laboured 
to rehrain, logꝛstimes with anger, ſometimes 
wich tears, but always without ſucceis. Fla» 
villa Was ever ready LO anſwer, that ſhe nei - | 
tier did or laid any thing of which ſne had 
reuſon to be athamed; and, therefore, did not 
Know wity the ſhould be reſtrained, except in 
mere courteſy to envy, whom it was an ho- 
nonr to provoke or to flander, whom it was a 
* to fear. In proportion as Flavilla 
was more flatiered aud carcl:c, the inilu- 
er ce of her mother became leſs; and thong. 
ſhe always treated her with reſpect from a 
point of good breeding, yet ſhe ſecretiy deſ- 
piſed her maxims, aud applauded her OW 
conduét. 1 
Flavilla at eighteen vas a dene oat; 
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eltate. there were many particulars in Clo- 


band: but ſhe ſuficred hs af duitizs with uch 
apparent pleature, and his Jaavnbiarities with 


ſo little reſerve, that he ſoon ventured to dil- | if 
cloſe his intention, and make her whai he | 1 
thought a very genteel propoſal 0; another (6 


| oy d: but WiUtever were the Artiiices wein | 

which it was introduced, or the terms in which | \ ! 
| , 
' 


_wviititending bis youth, had long known aud 
Hattered her pride by the wolt abett ſubmif- 


cular, which Flavilla did not tail to remark, 
ought to have determined her to admit him 


were ſtill predominant, ſhe (till hoped to 


and among other gay vifitants who frequented 
her tea table, was Cl-dio, a voung baronet, 
who had jutt taken poli fon of bis title and 


di 's behaviour, hic encouraned Flavilia 
to nope that the ſnou'd odtain him for a huſ- 


it was made, Flavillar.jzcted it with the utinot 
indignation and diiduin. Clodio wao, not- 
often pruciticd the arts of jeducuon, pave way 
to the form. threw himfeitf ai her feet, impu— 
ted his oftuce to the phrenzy of bis paſtion, 


fion and extravagant praiſe, intreated her par- 
don, aggravated his crime, but made na men- 
tion of atonement by marriage. 1 his parti- 


no more: but her vanity and her ambition 


ſucceed in her project. Clodio's ' offence was | 
tacitly forgiven, his viſits were permitted, 0 
his ſamiliarities were again ſuſſered, and 
his hopes revived. He had long entertain- 
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ed an opinion that ſhe loved him, in which, 
however, it is probable, that his own vanity 
and her indiſcretion concurred to deceive him; 
but this opinion, though it implied the ſtrong- 
elt obligation to treat her with generoſity and 
tenderneſs, only determined him again to at- 
- tempt her ruin, as it encouraged him with a2 
probability ot fucceſs. Having therefore, re- 
ſolved to obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once 
to give her up, he thought he had little more 
to do, than to convince her that he had taken 
ſuch a retojution, jultify it by ſome plaul ble 
{ophiltry, and give her ſome time to delibe: ate 
upon a final determination. With this view 
he went a ſhort journey into the country: ba- 
| vi2g put a letter into her hand at partiug, in 
which he acquainted her, That he had often 
creflecdted, with inexpreſſible regret, upon her 
« reſentment of his conduct in a late inſtance, 
e but that the delicacy and the ardour of Bis 
e affection were inſuperable obſtacles to his 
marriage; that where there was no liberty 


© there could be no happineſs : that he ſhould _ 


© become indifferent to the indearments of love, : 
* when they could no longer be diſtinguiſhed 
from the officiouſneſs of duty: that while 
* they were happy in the poſſeſſion of each o. 
© ther, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe. they 
would part; and that if this happineſs 
© ſhould ceaſe, it would not only inſure but 
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© appravate their miſery to be inſeparably u- 

« nited : that this event was Jeſs probable, in 
proportion as their cohabitation was volun- 
© tary ; but that he would make fuch provi 

© fion for her upon the contingency, as a wife 

would expect upon his death, He conjured 
her not to determine under the influence of 
prejudice and cuſtom. but according to the 
laws of reaſon and nature. After mature 
deliberation,” ſaid he, remember that the 
whole value of my liſe depends upon your 


A 


will. I do not requeſt an explicit conſent 
« with whatever tranſport I might behold the 
lovely confuſion which it might produce. 1 
8 : q «© {hatl attend you in a few days, With the an- 
ruiety, though not with the guilt of a criminal, 
who waits for the decilion of his judge. 
« If my viſit is adinitted, we will never part; 
it it is rejected, I can never fee you more.“ 


Numb. 124. Saturday, Fan. 21. 1754. 
| — rc fer ines. 
Sui pojitos cireri do. Hor. 
With hectlefs ſect on fircs you go, 
Tat hid in treacherous aſtcs glow, 
) X 2 ; ; 
4 * FEAVILLA had too much underſtanding 
* as well as virtue, to deliberate a moment 
ut | 


upon this propoſal. She gave immediate or- 
Vor. IV. 7 0 


ders that Clodio ſhould be admitted no more. 


But his letter was a temptation to gratify her 
vanity, which ſhe could not reſiſt; ſhe ſhowed. 
it firſt to her mother, and then to the whole 
circle of her ſemale acquaintance, with all | 
the exultation of a hero who expoſes a van= 
quiſhed enemy at the wheels of his chariot in 
a triumph; ſhe conſidered it as an indiſputable 
evidence of her virtue, as a reproof of all 


who had dared to cenſure the levity of her con- 


duct, and a licence to continue it without 4 


pology or reſtraint. 
It happened that Flavilla, how aſter this 


aecident, was ſeen in one of the boxes at the 
play houſe by Mercator, a young gentleman 
who had juſt returned from his firſt voyage as 
captain of a large ſhip in the Levant trade, 


which had been purchaſed for him by his fa- 
ther, whoſe fortune enabled him to make a 


genteel proviſion for five ſons, of whom Mer- | 


cator was the youngeſt, and who expected to 


ihare his eſtate, which was perſonal, in equal | 


Proportions at his death. 

Mercator was captivated with her beauty, 
but diſcouraged by the ſplendour of her ap- 
pearance, and the rank of her company. He 
was urged rather by curioſity than hope, to 


inquire who ſhe was; and he ſoon gained ſuch 


a knowledge of her circumſtances, as. relie- 
ved him from deſpair. 
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of her diſpoſition ſoon made him forget that 
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As he knew not how tn get admiſſion to her 
company, ard had no deſign upon her virtue, 


be wrote in the firſt ar dour of his paſſion to 


her mother; giving a fanhful account of his 


| fortune ard dependence, and intreating that 
be might be permitted to viſit Flavilla as a 
condidate for her affection. The did lady, 
alter having made ſome inquiries, by which 
the account.that Mercator had given her was 
confirmed, ſent him an invitation, and recei- 
ved his firſt vifit alone. She told him, thai: 
as Fla villa had no fortune, and as a conſider- 
able part of his own was dependent upon his 
ſather's will, it would be extremely imprudent 
to endanger the diſappointment of his expec- 


tations, by a marriage which would make it 


more neceſſary that they thould be ſulfilled; 


that he ought therefore to obtain his father's 


conſent, before any other ſtep was taken, lelt 


he ſhould be embarraſſed by engagements 
which young perſons almoſt inſenſibly con- 


tract, whoſe complacency in each other is con- 
tinually gaining frength by frequent viſits and 


converſation. To this counſel, ſo ſalutary 
and perpiexing, Mercator was Hefitating what 
to reply, when Tlavilla came in; an accident 

which he was now only ſollicitous to improve. 


Flavilla was net diſpleaſed either with Lis per- 


{cn or his addreſs ; the ſrankneſs and gaiety 


9 
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he was a ftranger: a converſation commen- 
ced, urin which they became yet more plea- 
led wich each ctr; and having thus fſur- 

niounte Ache aut pot afiritviſit, he thought 
neemt ire of tie old lady, as he believed her 
e were not nee ſſary to his ſucces, 

E's viſits were often repeated, and he be- 
came every hour moregnpatient of delay: he 
preſſed lis fur with tha: conta gigus ardour, 


Which is caugit at every glance, and produces 


the corfiat which it tolictts. At the fame 
time, indezd, a t3o1rnt of his father would 
iuterrene; but IN determined to gratiy 
his withes at all events, he ccpclnded with a 
i gaciiy almoſt wiivertal on theſ. occaſions, 
a-, erw cvils, to marry. without his con» 
int Was lets than to marry again it; and 
ene cvening, after the lovers had ſpent ile 


lter non by themfelves, they went out in a 


kind of f. olic, wich Mircaior had propoſed | 


11 tie y 2h; ine! ce O1 his pallion, and to which 
Las illa had conſentsd in the giddineſs ot her 
ian diterction, and were married at Blay Fair 
In the ſicd iaterva of recollection after this 
plas woe Refi Mercator con fd red, that he 
Sught , be tlie fit woo acquain ied his father 
05 hes ren 5 Wich had been made in 
nis fand : but as he had pot fortitude encugh 
tw de it in perlon, he expreſled it in the pelt 
derms lie could conecive by a letter; and alte 


ia 
* 
, 
g 
. 
* 
- 


wings.” E youre 
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ſuch an apology for his conduct as he had 
been uſed to make to himſelf, he requeſted 


that he might be permitted to preſent his wiſe 
for the parental benediction, which alone was 


wantng to complete his felicity. 

The old gentleman, whoſe charaQer I con- 
not better c preſs than in the faſbionadbl2 
phraſe which has been contrived to pulliate 
falſe principles and diſſolute manners, had been 
a gay man, and was well acquainted with the 
town, He had often heard Flavilla toaſted by 


Takes of quality, and had often ſeen her at 
public places. 


Her beauty and her depen- 
dence, the gaiety of her dreſs, the multitude 
if her admirers, the levity of her conduct, 
aud all the circumſtances of her ſituation, had 
concurred to render her character ſuſpected; 


and he was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet 


Jes charity, when ſhe had offended him by 
marrying his ſon, whom he conſidered as diſ- 
graced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe misſor- 
tune, as it was irretrievable, he reſolved not 
to alleviate, but increaſe; a reſolution, by 
which fathers, who have fooliin and diſobedi- 


ent ſons, vſually diſplay their own kindneſs 
and wiſdom. As 


ſoon as he had read Mer- 
cator's letter, he curſed him for a fool, Who 
had. been gulled by the artifices of a trumpet 


do ſcreen her from public infamy by fathering 
Ber children, and ſecure her from a priſon, 


tf 
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ty a, yropri iating her debts. In an anſwer to 
his letter, which he wrote only to gratiſy his 

reſentment, he told him, that if he had ta- 
e ken Ilavilla into keeping, he would have 
© overlooked it; and it her e had 
diſtreſſed hats: he would have ſatisfied his 
« creditors 3 but that his marriage was not 
to be forgiven ; that he ſhould never have 
another fuiltigg of his money ; ard ARE he 
was dstermined to f.ec him no more.“ Were 
cutor, who was more provoked by this out- 
| ruge than grieved at his loſs, diſdained to re- 
ply; and belioy] ng that he had now mol rea- 
Ton to be often det, could not be perſuaded to 
jolicit a reconeiliation. | 

le hired a genteel apa cement for his wiſe 
_ ef an upholſterer, vho, v. ith a view to let lod- 
gings, had IS ard ſurnitned a large houſe 
near Leiceſter fields, and in about two months 
oft ber to make another voyage. 

2 had reccived viſus of congratulation 
from her numerous acquaintance, and had re- 
Larned them as a pledge of his defire that they 
/tould be repeated. But, a remembrance of 

tas gay maltitudz, which while he was art 
home had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he 
was abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, in- 
d2:d, no particular cauſe of jealouſy 5 but 
„is anxicty aroſe merely from a ſenſe of the 
emptatiog to which ſhe was cxpoſed, and th 
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inpo{ibilicy of his ſaperiatendirg; her con- 
duct. | 
In the mean time, TFiavilto continued to Alte 
ter round the ſame viddy circle, in which the. 
had thone fo long; the number of her viſitant: 
vas rather increased than dinuntt! ed, tlie gen- 
tlswen attended wich vet greater atlduity, and 
ſhe continued to encourage their eivilitie by 
the ſime indiſcrect fannharity: the was one 
nicht at the m wqierade, and anctber at an 
Gera; ſometimes at a rent, and ſomstimes 
vanchling with a party of pleaſure ig fort ex- 
curfions from town; ſlie came henne [mc 


tines at miduiglit, Iu; metmnes in the morning, 


7 


and fone times ; ſhe was aDdtznt c feveral ni his F 
together. 

This condud was the cauſe of much ſpeca- 
ation and uneaſineſfs to the good man and 
4/2MAar. of the LToutz. -At ſir ll t Rey ſu! Deeted 

hat Flavilia was no beiter than a woman vi 
pew - and that the perſon ho bad hired 
the lodging for her as his wife, and had cif- 
appeared upon pretence of a voyage to fea, 
had been employed to im poſe upon them, by 
e her character, in order to cbtain 
*  azcormeaodation for ter «as foe couis rot 
% eaſity have procured if it had been &5w2: 2 
bat as theſe ſuſpicions made them were! 

id irq untire, they ſon diſcovered, that. 
8 ladies by whom ſhe was viſlted v ire c! 
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god character and faſhion. Her conduct, 
however, ſuppoſing her to be a wiſe, was flill 
inexcuſable, and {till endangered their credit 


and ſubſiſtence; hints were often dropped by 
the neighbours to the diſadvantage of her cha- 


racter; and an elderly maiden lady, who 


lodged in the ſecond flour, had given warn 
ing; the family was diſturbed at all hours ia 
the night, and the door was crouded all day 


with meticagers and viſitants to Flaviila. 


One day, therefore, the good woman took 
an opportunity to remonſtrate, though in the 
moit diſtant and reſpectful terms, and with 
the utmoſt diffidence and caution. She told 


Flavilla, that ſhe was a fine young lady, 
© that her huſband was abroad, that the kept 
© a great deal of company, and that the world 
was cenſorious: ſhe wilhed that leſs occaſion 
« for ſcandal was given; and hoped to be ex- 
© cuſcd the liberty the had taken, as ſhe might 
© be ruined by thoſe ſlanders which could have 


© no influence upon the great, and which, 


© therefore, they were not ſolicitous to avoid,” 
This addreſs, however ambiguous, and how- 

ever gentle, was eaſily underitood, and fierce- 
ly reſented. Flavilla, proud of her virtue, 
and impatient of controul, would have de ſpi- 


ſed the counſel of a philoſopher, if it had im- 
plied an impeachment of ger conduct; before 
a perſoꝝx jo much her inferior, therefore, ſhe 


( OOO. >, © 22 Oe EIT 
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was under no reſtraint; {he anſwered with a 


mixture of contempt and indigumien, that 


« thoſe only who did nue know her, would 


dure to take any liberty . her charadler; 
and warned ber to . rate. Tic Tcardalors 


ag— 1 323 . 5 * 1 


« report at her peril. Fiuriila immediately 


roſe from her ſcat, and tte woman departed 


with at reply, theugu the was ſorrce leis ci- 
ſended than her lodger, and frow that mos 
meat ſhe determined when Mercator returned 
to give him warning. 

Mercator's voyage was proſjerbus; and af: 
ter an abſence of about ten r: 1Onths he came 
back. The woman, to whom ber buſband bed 


Jeft the whole mManagenint of her lody mnasS, 


O 


and who per ſille d in her purple, ſoon found 
an cpportunity 10 put it in ex ention Meer- 


cator, as his part ot. the. cht rad 
punctually fulfilled, thought Le nad i 


* 
* ww »d 
wht Sow: ab 154841860 Cati.e 


do be offend2d, and infiücd to KEGW her rea- 


* 
»- «1 E — | 
4 AM x x CE 14 


ſons for compelling him to leave her honſs. 
Theſe his hoſteſs, who was indzed a friend 
woman, was very unwilinz to fre; and as 


he perceived thot foe eva: God his que aion, he 
} 


became more ſolicitous to 0-t419 au anlwcr. 
Alter much hefitatior, x nick __ Ps. had 2 


worſe ect than any tale which marie? chu! d 
have invented, the told lum, that“ N alam 
« kept a great deal of comrany, and often Haid 
© out very late; that ſhe had always een uled 
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to quiet and regularnty 3 and was determi- 
ned to let ter apartment to ſome perſon | in a 
© more private ſtation.” 

At this account Mercator changed counte - 
nance; ſor he inferred from it juſt as much 
more than truth as he believed it to he Jeſs, 
After ſome moments of ſuſpenſe, he conjured 
| her to conceal nothing ſrom him, with an e- 
motion which convinced her that ſhe had al- 


ready ſaid too much. She then aſſured him, 


that he had no reaſon to be alarmed; for 


© that the had no exception to his lady, but 


© thoſe gaieties which her ſtation and the fa- : 
© ſhion. ſhbciently authorized.“ Mercator's 
ſuſpicions, however, were not wholly remo- 


ved; und he began to think he had found a 


confident whom it would be his intereſt to 
truſt: he, therefore, in the folly of his jea- 
louſy, confeſſed, that * he had ſome doubts 
concerning his wife, which it was of the ut- 
© moſt importance to his honour and his peace 
4 to reſolve : he intreated that he wight con- 
© tinue in the apartment another year; that, 
as he ſhould again leave the kingdom in a 
* ſhort time, ſhe ſhonld ſuſſer no incident, 
* which might confirm either his hopes or his 
4 fears, to eſc2pe her notice in his abſence; 
« and that at his return ſhe would give him 
« ſach an account as would at leaſt deliver him 
from the tormeat of ſuſpence, and determine 

c his future conduct. a 
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There is no ſophitiry more general, than 


that by which we juſtify a buſy ard ſcrupulous 


inquiry after jecrets, which to diſcover is to 
be wretched without hope of redreſs; a:d no 


ſervice to which others are ſo eaſily engaged 
as to aſliſt in the ſearch To communicate 
| ſuſpicions of matrimonial infidelity, eſpecially 
to a huſband, is, by a firange mixture of folly | 
and malignity, deemed not only an at of juf- 


tice but of friendſhip; though it is 100 late te 
prevent an evil, which, whatever be its guiit, 
can diffuſe wretchedneſs only in proportion a- 
it is known. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the general kindneſs of Mercator's confidant 
was on this occaſion overborne; ſhe was fat- 


rered by the truſt that had been placed in ker, 


and the power with which the was invelted ; 


= ſne conſented to Mercator's propoſal, and pro- 
miſed, that ſhe would with the utmoſt fidelity 


execute her commiſſion. 

Mercator, however, concealed his ſuſpicious 
ſrom his wife; and, indeed, in her preſence 
they were ſorgotten. Her manner of le he 
began ſeriouſly to diſapprove ; but being well 
acquainted with her temper, in which great 
ſweetneſs was blended with a high ſpirit, he 
would not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay 
by altercation, chiding and tears: but when 
her mind was melted into tenderneſs at his 
departure, he claſped her IN an ecllacy Led 
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fondneſs to his boſom, and intreated her to 
behave with reſerve and circumſpection; be- 
« cauſe,” ſaid he, I know that my 1 ather keeps 
4 watchiul exe upon your conduct, which 
may, therefore, confirm or remove his diſ- 
pleaſure, and either intercept or be ſtow ſuch 
© 40 increaſe of my iortune as will prevent the 
© pangs of Ip: ration which muſt otherwiſe ſo 
| * ofte * return 73 and in a th: rt tine unite us do 
© part no mor e, To this caution ſhe had then 
no 5 Wer to reply ; and they parted with mu- 
wal proteſtatious ot unalterable love. 


1 ren, 75 " 9 A. -c ” 
Die gia > '3:.0Rt, b c ilare colud ria 3 Juv. 
A ſober man, like thee, to change his liſe! 


What fury ce ul! poſſeßd thee with a wile! De 


LaviLLa, ſoon aſter ſhe was thus left 

in a kind of widowhood a ſecond time, 
tonnd herſelf with child; and within ſome- 
wat leſs than eighth months after Mercator's 
return from his firſt voyage, ſhe happened to 
_ Rumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being 
immediately taken ill, was brought to bed be- 
fore the next morning. The child, though 
its birth had been precipitated more than a 
month, was not remarkably ſmall, nor had 
any infarmity which endangered its life. 
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It was now neceſſary, that the vigils of 
whiſt and the tumults of balls and viſits 
ſhould, for a while, be ſuſpended ; and in this 

interval of languor and retirement Flavilla 
firſt became thoughtſul. She often refleted 
upon Mercator's caution when they laſt parted, 
which had made an indelible impreſſion upon 
ber mind, though it had produced no altera - 
tion on her conduct; notwithſtanding the 
manner in which is was expreſſed, and the rea- 
ſon upon which it was founded, ſhe began to 
fear that it might have been ſecretly prompted 
by jealouſy. The birth, therefore, of her firſt 
child in his abſence, at a time when, if it had 
rot been premature, it could not poſſibly have 
been his, was an accident which greatly alarm- 
xd her: but there was yet another, ſor which 
it was ſtill leſs in her power to account, and 
which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill more. 

It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe. 
feceived from a lady who ſat next her at an 
opera, and whom ſhe had never ſeen before, 
introduced a converſation, which ſo much de- 
lighted her, that ſhe gave her a prefling invi- 
tation to viſit her: this invitation was accept - 

ed, and in a few days the viſit was paid. 
Flavilla was not lefs pleaſed at the ſecond in- 
terview, than ſhe had been at the firſt; and 
without making any other inquiry concerning 
the lady than where ſhe lived, took the weſt 
Vor- IV. e 
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opportunity to wait on her. The apartment 
in which the was received was the ground- 
floor of an elegant houſe, at a ſmall diſtance 
from St James's. It happened that Flavilla 
was placed near the window; and a party of 
-" he horſe-guards riding through the ſtreet, ſhe 
expected to ſee ſome of the royal tamily, and 
| haſtily threw up the ſaſh. A pentleman who 
Was paſling by at the ſame inſtant, turned 


about at the noiſe of the window, and Fla- 


villa no ſooner ſaw his face than ſhe knew him 
to be the father of Mercator. After looking 
tirſt Nedialtly at her, and then glancing his 
eye at the lady whom ſhe was viſiting, he af- 
ſected a contemptuous ſneer, and went on. 
Fiavilia, who had been thrown into ſome con- 
iufion, by the ſudden and unexpected fight of 
2=Y perſon, whom ſhe knew conſidered her as 

the diſgrace of his family, and the ruin of his 

child, now changed countenance, and haſtily 
retired to another part of the room: ſhe was 
touched both with grief and anger at this ſi- 
lent inſult, of which, however, ſhe did not 
then ſuſpe& the cauſe. It is, indeed, proba- 
ble, that the father of Mercator would no 
where have looked upon her with complacen- 
cy; but as ſoon as he ſaw her companion, he 
recollected that ſhe was the ſavourite miſtreſs 
of an old courtier, and that this was the 
| houſe in which he kept her in great ſplendour, 
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though ſhe had been by turns a proſtitute to 
many others, It happened that Flavilla, ſoon 
after this accident, diſcover: the character of 
her new acquaintance z and never remembered 
| by whom the had been ſeen in her company, 
without the utmoſt regret and apprehenſion. 
She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, 
and with more circumſpection. In the mean 
time, her little boy, whom ſhe ſuckled, grew | 
very faſt; and it could no longer be known 
by his appearance, that he had been born too 
ſoon. His mother frequently gazed at him 


till her eyes overflowed with tears; and tho' 


her pleaſures were now become domeſlic, yet 
| ſhe feared leſt that which had produced ſhould 
deſtroy them. After ſuch deliberation, ſhe 
determined that ſhe would conceal the child's 
age from its father; believing it prudent to 
prevent a ſuſpicion, which, however ill found - 
ed, it might be difficult to remove, as her juſti- 
fication would depend wholly upon the teſti . 
mony of her dependents; and her mother's 
and her own would neceſſarily become doubt. 
ful, when every one would have reaſon to 
conclude, that it would ſtill have been the 
ſame, ſuppoſing the contrary to have been 
true. 

Such was the ſtate of Flat il: a's mind, and 


ber little boy was fix months old, when Mer- 


cator returned. She received him with joy, 


2 
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| Indeed, but it was mixed with a viſible confu- 
ſion; their meeting was more tender, but on 
her part it was leſs cheerful ; ſhe ſmiled with 

: inexpreſſible complacency, but at- the ſame 

time the tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe. 

Was ſeized with an univerſal tremour. Mer- 
cator caught the infection; and careſſed firſt 
his Flavilla, and then his boy, with an exceſs 
of fondneſs and delight that beſore he had 
never expreſſed. The ſight of the child made 
him more than ever wiſh a reconciliation with 
His father: and having heard at his firſt land- 
ing, that he was dangerouſly ill, he determi- 

ned to go immediately and attempt to ſee him, 
e e that he would return to ſupper. He 

had, in the midſt of his careſſes, more than 
once inquired the age of his ſon, but the 
queſtion had been alwazs evaded; of which, 
however, he took no ROUGE, nor Fw it 0 | 


_ any ſuſpicion. 


He was now. halting to inquire after kis fa- 
ther; but, as he paſſed through the hall, he 
was officiouily laid bold of. by his landlady. 
He was not much diſpoſed to inquire how ſhe 
tad fulfilled bis charge; but perceiving by 
her looks that ſhe had ſomething to communis 
cate, which was at leaſt in her own opinion 
of importance, he ſuffered her to take him 
into her parlour. She immediately ſhut th= 
door, and reminded him, that ſhe had under - 
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taken an office with reluctance which he had 


preſſed upon her; and that ſhe had done no- f 


thing in it to which he had not bound her by 
a promiſe; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to 
communicate her diſcoveries ; but that he was 
a worthy gentleman, and, indeed, ought to 
know them. She then told him, that the 
child was born within leſs than eight months 
after his laſt return from abroad; that it 
« was ſaid to have come before its time, but 


« that having preſſed to ſee it ſhe was refuſed.” 


This, indeed, was true, and confirmed the 
good woman in her ſuſpicion : for Flavilla, 
who had ſtill reſented the freedom which lhe ' 
had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her 
at a great diſtance: and the ſervants, to gra- 
tify the miſtreſs, treated her with the emo? 
inſolence and contempt. 


At this relation Mercator turned pale. He 
now recollected, that his queſtion concerning 


the child's birth had been evaded; and con- 
ciuded, that he had been ſhedding tears of 
tenderneſs and joy over a ſtrumpet and a bai- 
tard, who had robbed him of his patrimony, 


his honour, and his peace. He ſtarted up 


with the furious wildneſs of ſudden phrenzy ; | 
but ſhe with great difficulty prevailed upon 


him not to leave the room. He ſat down and 
remained ſome time motionleſs, with his eyes 


L fxed on the ground, and his hands locked in 


of 
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each other. In proportion as he believed his 
wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his ſather 
revived: and he reſolved, with yet greater 
zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe of immediately 
attempting a reconciliation. 
In this ſtate of confuſion and diftrefs, he 
| went to the houſe ; where he learned that his 
father had died early in the morning, and that 
his relations were then aſſembled to read his 
Vill. Fulvius, à brother of Mercator's mo- 
ther, with whom he had always been a favou- 
zite, happening to paſe from one room to ano- 
ther, heard his voice. He accoſted him with 
great ardour of friendſhip; and, ſoothing 
Him with expreſions of condolance and affec- 
tion, inſiſted to introduce him to the company. 
Mercator tacitely conſented; he was received 
at leaſt with civility by his brothers, and ſit- 
ting down among them the will was read. He 
1cemed to liſten like the reſt; but was, indeed, 
muſing over the ſtory which he had juſt heard, 
and loſt in the ſpeculation of his own wretch- 
cdaeſs. He awaked as from a dream, when 
the voice of the perſon who had been reading- 
was ſuſpended ; and finding that he could no 
longer contain himſelf, he ſtarted up, 4 
would have left the company. 
Of the will which had been read: . 
lim, he knew nothing : but his uncle, belie- 
ving that he was moved with grief and reſent - 
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ment at the manner in which he had been 


mentioned in it, and the b:quelt only of a 

ſhilling, took him into another room; and, 
to apologize for his father's uukindaeſs, told 
lim, that * the reſentment which he exprelied 


© at his marriage, was every day increaſed by 
the conduct of his wite, whole charaQter was 


nov become notoriouſly infamous; for that 
* the had been ſeen at the lodgings of a known 


« proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be 


well acquainted.“ This account threw Mer- 


tor into another agony ; from which he was, 


however, at length recovered by his uncle, 


ho, as the only expedient by which he could 


retrieve his misfortuge and ſooth his diſtreſe, 


nropoſed that he ſhould no more return to Lis 
lodgings, but go home with him; aud that 


he would himſelf take ſuch meaſures with his 
Wife, as could ſcarce fail of inducing her to ac 


cept a ſeparate maintenance, aſſume another 
name, and trouble him no more. Mercator, 
in the bitterneſs of his affliction, conſented to 
thie propoſal, and they went away together. 

Mercator, in the mean time, was expected 
by Flavilla with the moſt tender impatience. 
She had put her little boy to bed, and deco 
rated a ſmall room in which they had been 


vuſed to ſup by themſclves, and which ſhe had 


mut up in his abſence; ſhe counted the mo- 
ments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every 
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carriage and every ſtep that ſhe heard, Sup- 
per now was ready; her impatience was in- 
creaſed ; terror was at length mingled with | 
_ regret, and her fondneſs was only buſied to 
afMidc her ; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, ſhe accuſcd, 
ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the height 
of theſe eager expectations and this tender dil- 
treſs, ſhe received a billet which Mercator had 
been perſuaded by his uncle to write, in which 
he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with 
abuſing his confidence and diſhonouring his 
bed; of this,” he ſaid, he had now obtain- 
ed ſufficient proof to do juſtice to himſelf, 
© and _ he was determined to ſee her no 
« more.“ : | | | 5 
To thoſe, whoſe hearts have not already 
acquainted them with the agony which ſeize d 
Flavilla upon the ſight of this billet, all at- 
tempts to deſcribe it would be not only inef- 
ſectual, but abſurd. Having paſſed the night 
without ſleep, and the next day without food, 
diſappointed in every attempt to diſcover what 
was become of Mercator, and doubting, if 
ſhe ſhould have found him, whether it would 
be poſſible to convince him of her innocence ; 
the violent agitation of her mind produced a 
low fever, which, before ſhe conſidered it as 
a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to the child while 
ſhe cheriſhed it at her boſom, and wept over 


it as an orphan, whoſe life ſhe was ſuſlaining . 
with her own. 
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After Mercator had been abſent about ten 
days, his uncle, having perſuaded him to ac- 


company ſome friends to a country ſeat at the 


diſtance of near ſixty miles, went to his lod- 


gings, in order to diichar ge the rent, ard try 
what terms he could make with Flavilla, 
_ whom he hoped to intimidate with threats ot 
a proſecution and divorce ; but when he came, 
be found that Flavilla was linking very faſt 
under her diſeaſe, and that the child was dead 


already. The woman of the houſe, into whoſe 


hands ſhe had juſt put her repeating watch, 
and ſome other ornaments, as a ſ:curity for 
Her rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſ:, and 


ſo firmly perſuaded of her innocence by the 


manner in which the had addreſſed her. and 
the calm ſolemnity with which ſhe abſolved 


thoſe by whom ſhe had been tradac-d, that as 


| ſoon as ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's buſineſs, the 


threw herſelf on her knees, and intreated, that 
if he knew where Mercator was to be found, 

he would urge him to return, that if poſſible 
the life of Flaviila might be preſerved, and 
the happineſs of both be reſtored by her jaki- 


 Hication, Fulvius, who {till ſuſpected appear - 


ances, or at leaſt was in doubt of the cauſe 


that had produced them, would not diſcover 
his nephew; but after much irtreaty and ex- 


pcſulation, at laſt engaged upon his honour 
for the conveyance? of a letter. The Woman 
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as ſoon as the had obtained this promiſe, ran 
up and communicated it to Flavillaz who, 
when the had recovered from the ſurpriſe and 
tumult which it occaſioned, was ſupported in 
| Her bed, and in about half an hour, after ma- 
ny efforts and many intervals, wrote a ſhort 
dillet: which was ſeated and 188 into che bands 
of Fulvius. | 5 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched 
it by the poſt, reſolving that, in a queſtion. 
ſo doubtſul and of ſuch importance, he would 
no farther interpoſe. Mercator, who the mo- 
ment he caſt his eye upon the letter knew both 
the hand and ſeal, after pauſing a few moments 
in ſuſpence, at length tore it open, and read 
theſe words : 
Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, 1 | 
* ſhould not be acquitted of guilt in any cir-. 
© cumſtances, but thoſe in which I write. I 
do not, therefore, but for your ſake, wiſh 
them other than they are. The dear infant, 
© whoſe birth has undone me, now Iyes dead 
© at my fide, a victim to my indiſcretion and 
your reſentment. I am ſcarce able to guide 
amy pen. But I moſt earneitly intreat to ſee 
© you, that you may at leaſt have the ſatisfac- 
© tion to hear me atteſt my innocence with the 
© laſt gh, and ſeal our reconciliation on my 


© lips while they are yet ſenſible of the im- 
« preſſion,” 
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Mercator, whom an earthquake would leſs 


have aſſected than this letter, felt all his ten 


derneſs revive in a moment, and reflected with 
unutterable anguiſh upon the rathne#- of-bis 
reſertment. At the thought of his diſtance 
ſrom London, he ſtarted as if he had felt a 


dagger in his heart; he lifted up his eyes to 


Heaven, with a look that expreſſed at once an 


accuſation of himſelf, and a petition for her; 
and then ruſhing out of the houſe, without 
taking leave of any, or ordering a ſervant to 


attend him, he took poſt horſes at a _neigh- 
pouring inn, and in leſs than ſix hours was in 
Leiceſter- fields. Dut, notwithſtanding his 


ſpeed, he arrived too late; Flavilla ka ſuf- 

ſered the laſt agony, and her eyes could be- 
hold him no more. Grief and diſappoint. - 
ment, remorſe, and deſpair now totally ſub- 
verted his reaſon. It became necellary to re- 


move him by force from the body; ; and, after 


a confinement of two years in a mad- houſe, 
he died. 


May every lady on whoſe memory compaſ- 
ſion ſhall record theſe events, tremble to af- 
ſume the levity of Flavilla ; for perhaps, it 
is in the power of no man in Mercator's cir- 
cumſtances, to be leſs jealous than Mercator. 
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— Keriler nec legit are nat e 
Ut canerit paucis, merſiigue hoc pul u ere verum. | Lucan, 


Canſt thon believe the vaſt eternal mind | 

Was e'er to Syits and Libyan ſands confin'd ? 
That he would choote this waſte, this barren ground, | 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, 

: And leave his truth in wilds and deſarts drown'd ? 


Prez has 1 ende among that 
part of mankind tbat addict their minds 
to ſpeculation, a propenſity to talk much of 
the delights of retirement; a.... ſome of the 
moſt pleaſing eompoſitions produced in everyage 
contain deſcriptions of the peace and r 
neſs of a country life. | 
I know not whether thoſe who thus mk 
1 repeat the praiſes of ſolitude, have al- 
always coniidered how much they depreciate 
mankind by declaring, that whatever is ex- 
cellent or deſirable is to be obtained by de- 


| parting from them; that the aſſiſtance which 


we may derive ſrom one another, is not equi - 
valent to the evils which we have to fear ; that 
the kindneſs of a few is overbalanced by the 
malice of many; and that the protection of 
ſociety is too dearly purchaſed, by encoun - 
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tering its dangers and enduring its oppreſ- 


ions. 


Theſe ſpecious repreſentations of ſolitary 


_ happineſs, however opprobrious to human na- 
ture, have ſo far ſpread their influence over 
the world, that almoſt every man delights his 
imagination with the hopes of obtaining ſome 
time an opportunity of retreat. Many, in- 


deed, who enjoy retreat only in imagination, 


content themſelves with believing, that ano- 
ther year will tranſport them to rural tran- 
|  quillity, and die while they talk of doing 

what, if they had lived longer, they would 


never have done. But many likewiſe there 


are, either of greater reſolution or more cre- 
dulity, who in earneſt try the ſtates which they 


have been taught to think thus ſecure from ; | 
cares and dangers ; and retire to privacy, 


i either that they may improve their happi- 
_ neſs, create their knowledge, or ern their 
virtue. 


The greater part of the admirers of ſolitude : 
as of all other claſſes of mankind, have no 
higher or remoter view, than the preſent gra- 
tification of their paſſions. Of theſe ſome, 


haughty and impetuous, fly from ſociety only 


becauſe they cannot bear to repay to others 
the regard which themſelves exact; and think 
no ſtate of life eligible, but that which places 


them out of the reach of cenſure or n 
V 
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and affords them opportunities of living in a 
perpetual compliance with their own inclina- 
tions, without the neceſſity of regulating their 
actions by any other man's convenience or o- 


8 er e. | 


There are others of minds more delicate 
and tender, eaſily offended by every deviation 
ſrom rectitude, ſoon diſguſted by ignorance 
or imperticence, and always expecting from 
the converſation of mankind more elegance, 
purity, and truth than the mingled maſs of 
life will eaſily afford. Such men are in haſte 
to retire from groſſaeſs, falſehood, and bruta- 


lity; and hope to find in private habitations 


at leaſt a negative felicity, an exemption from 
the ſhocks and perturbations with which pu- 
blic ſcenes are continually diſtreſſing them. 
To neither of theſe votaries will Solitude af- 
ford that content which ſhe has been taught 
| ſo laviſhly to promiſe. The man of arrogance 
will quickly diſcover, that by eſcaping from 
nis opponents he has loſt his flatterers, that 
greatneſs is nothing where 1t is not ſeen, and 
power nothing where it cannot be felt: and 
he, whoſe faculties are employed in too cloſe 
an obſervation of failings and defects, will find 
His condition very little mended by transfer- 
ring his attention from others to himſelf ; he 
will probably ſoon come back in queſt of ne- 
Objects, and be glad to keep his captiouſne:- 
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2 


- employed | on any character 12 ather 1 his 


oon. 

Others are ſeduced into "oli tude mere!y by 
the authority of gicat names, and expect to 
find thoſe charms: in tranquilli y which have 
allured ſtateſmen and conquerors to the ſhades : 


_ theſe likewiſe are apt to wonder at their diſ- 


appointment, for want of conſidering, that 
thoſe whofr they aſpire to imitate carried with 


them to their country-ſeats minds full fraught 
with ſubjects of reflection, the conſciouſneſs of 


great merit, the memory of illuſtrious actions, 
the knowledge of important events, ard the 
ſeeds of mighty deſigns to be ripened by ſu- 
ture meditation. Solitude was to ſuch men 
a releaſe from fatigue, and an opportunity of 
uſefulneſs. But what can retirement confer _ 
upon him, who having done nothing can re- 


ceive no ſupport from bis own importance, 
who having known nothing can find no enter- 


tainment in reviewing the paſt, ard who in- 
tending nothing can form no hopes from proſ- 
peas of the future: he can, ſurely, take no 
wiſer courſe, than that of loſing himſelf again 
in the crowd, ard filling the vacuitics of his 


mind with the new's of the day. 


Others conſider tolitade as the parent of 


philoſophy, and retire in exgectatlon of great - 
er intimacies with ſcience, as Numa repaired 


do the groves when he conferred with Egeris. 
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Theſe men have not always reaſon to repent. 
Some ſtudies require a continued proſecution 
of the ſame train of thought, ſuch as is too 
_ often interrupted by the petty avocations of 
common life: ſometimes, likewiſe, it is neceſ- 
lary, that a multiplicity of objects be at once 
_ preſent to the mind; and every thing, there- 


fore, muſt be kept at a diſtance, which may 


perplex the memory, or diſſipate the attention. 
But though learning may be conferred by 
ſolitude, its application muſt be attained by 
general converſe. He has learned to no pur- 
| poſe, that is not able to teach; and he will 
always teach unſucceſsfully, who cannot re- 
commend his ſentiments * his diaion or ad- 
8 
Even the eien of knowledge i is often 
much facilitated by the advantages of ſociety : 
he that never compares his notions with thoſe 
of others, readily acquieſces in his firſt thoughts, 
And very ſeldom diſcovers the objections which 
may be raiſed againſt his opinions; he, there - 
fore, often thinks himſelf in poſſeſſion of truth, 
when he is only fondling an error long fince 
exploded. He that has neither companions _ 
nor rivals in his ſtudies, will always applaud 
his own progreſs, and think highly of his per- 
ſormanc:s, becauſe he knows not that others 
have equalled or excelled him. And, I am 
afraid, it may be added, that the Rudent who 
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withdraws himſelf from the world, will ſoon 


feel that ardour extinguiſned which praiſe or 
emulation had enkindled, and take the ad- 
van * of ſecrecy to needs rather than to la- 


Þ hos remains yet another ſet of recluſes, 


whoſe intention entitles them to higher reſpect, 


and whoſe motives deſerve a more ſerious con- 
fideration. Theſe retire from the world, not 
merely to baſk in eaſe or pratify curioſity 

but that being diſengaged from common cares, 
they may employ more time in the duties of 
religion: that they may regulate their actions 
with ſtricter vigilance, and purity their thoughts 


by more frequent meditation. 


To men thus elevated above the mills of 


pears to paſs thro' things temporary,“ with 


no other care than * not to loſe finally the 


things eternal, I look with ſuch veneration 
as inclines me to approve his conduct in the 
whole, without a minute examination of its 


parts; yet I could never forbzar to wiſh, that 


while vice is every day multiplying ſeduce- 


ments, and ſtalking forth with more hardened 
effrontery, Virtue would not withdraw the in- 


fluence of her preſence, or ſorbear to aſſert 


| her natural dignity by open and undaunted 


perſeverance in the right. Piety practiſed in 


Q 3 
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folitude, like the flower that blooms in the de- 
fart, may give its fragrance to the winds of 
| Heaven, and delight thoſe unbodied ſpirits 
| that ſurvey the works of Gop and the actions 
of men; but it beſtows no aſſiſtance upon 
_ earthly beings, and however free from taints 
of impurity, yet wants the ſecret ſplendour of 
be neficence. 
Our Maker, wha though he gave us ſuch 
varieties of temper and ſuch difference of pow · 
ers, yet deſigned us all for happineſs, un- 
doubtedly intended, that we ſhould obtain 
_ that happineſs by different means. Some are 
unable to reſiſt the temptation of importunity, 
or the impetuoſity of their own paſſions inci- 
ted by the force. of preſent temptations : of 
theſe it is undoubtedly their. duty to fly from 
enemies which they. cannot: conquer, and to 
cultivate in the calm. of ſolitude, that virtue 
which is too tender to endure the tempeſts of 
public life. But there are others, whoſe paf- 
ſions grow move ſtrong and irregular in pri- 
vacy; and who cannot maintain an uniform 
tenor of virtue, but by expoſing their manners 
to the public eye, and aſſiſting the admoni- 
tions of conſcience with the ſear of infamy : 
for ſuch it is dangerous to exclude all witneſſes 
of their conduct, till they have formed ſtrong 
habits of virtue, and weakened their paſſions 
by frequent victories. But there is a higher 


* 
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e- | order of men ſo inſpired with ardour, and ſa 
of  þ fortified with reſolution, that the world paſſes 
its before them without influence or regard: theſe | 
ns ought to conſider themſelves as appointed the 
on FF guardians of mankind: they are placed in an 
ats evil world to exhibit public examples of good 
of F life; and may be ſaid, when they withdraw 
5 to ſolitude, to deſert the ſtation which Prove | 
ca KF - dence FA them. 
We | * 
un- 7. 
as ——— 
are | Numb. 127. Tueſday, Jan. 22. 1754. 
„ Hor. 
rom The wits of old he praiſes and admires. 
dw: 1 OY 
rtue 1 Ir. is very remarkable,” ths Addifon, that 
is of * ** notwithſtanding we fall ſhort at preſent of 
paſ- | * the ancients, in poetry, painting, oratory, 
pri» | © hitiory, architectnre, and all the noble arts 
form | d and ſciences which depend more upon geni- 
mers | * us than experience; we exceed them as much 
vo 6 in doggerel, humour, burleſgue, and all the. 
my 2 «trivial arts of ridicule.”* As this fine obſer- 
\efſes | vation ſtands at preſent only in the form of a 
rong general aſſertion, it deſerves, I think, to be 
Tons examined by a deduction of particulars and 


confirmed by an allegation of examples, which 


of 
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may furniſh an agreeable entertainment to 
_ thoſe who have ability and inclination to re- 
mark the revolutions of human wit. 
hat Taſſo, Arioſto and Camoens, the ds 
moſt celebrated of modern Epic Poets, are 
infinitely excelled in propriety of deſign, of 
ſentiment and ſtyle, by Horace and Virgil, it 
would be ſerious trifling to attempt to prove: 
but Milton, perhaps, will not ſo eaſily reſign 
his claim to equality, if not to ſuperiority. 
Let it, however, be remembered, that it Mil- 
ton be enabled to diſpute the prize with the 
great champions of antiquity, it is entirely ow- 
ing to the ſublime conceptions he has copied 
from The Book of Gop. Theſe, therefore, 
muſt be taken away, before we begin to make 
2 juſt eſtimate of his genius; and from what 
remains, it cannot, I preſume, be ſaid, with 
candour and impartiality, that he has excelled 
| Homer in the ſublimity and variety of his 
thoughts, or the . and r ol his 
diction 
Shakeſpeare, Corneille, and Racine, are the 
only modern writers of Tragedy, that we can 
venture to oppoſe to Eſchylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. The firſt is an author ſo uncom- 
mon and exentric, that we can ſcarcely try 
him by dramatic rules. In ſtrokes of nature 
and character, he yields not to the Grecks : 
in all other circumſtances that conſtitute the 
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excellence of the drama, he is vaſtly inferior. 
Oft the three moderns, the moſt fruitleſs is the 
tender and ezact Racine: but he was ever 
ready to acknowledge, that his capital beau - 
ties were borrowed from his favourite Euri- 
pides: which, indeed, cannot eſcape the obſer- 
vation of thoſe who read with attention his 
|  Phzdra and Andromache. The pompous and 
truly Roman ſentiments of Corneille are chick 
ly drawn from Lucan and Tacitus; the for- 

mer of whom, by a ſtrange perverſion of taſte, 

he is known to have preferred to Virgil. His 
_ diction is not ſo pure and mellifluous, his cha- 
racters not ſo various and juſt, nor his plots 

| fo regular, ſo intereſting and ſimple, as thoſe 
of his pathetic rival. It is by this ſimplicity 
of fable alone, when every ſingle act, and 

| ſcene, and ſpeech, and ſentiment, and word 

- concur to accelerate the intended event, that 


the Greek tragedies kept the attention of the 
audience immovably fixed upon one principal 


object, which muſt be neceſſarily leſſened, and 


the ends of the drama defeated by the mazes 


and intricacies of modern plots. 


The aſſertion of Addiſon with reſpe& to the 


firſt particular, regarding the higher kinds of 
poetry, will remain unqueſtionably true, till 


nature in ſome diſtant age, for in the preſent 
enervated with luxury the ſeems incapable of 


ſuch an effort, ſhall produce ſome tranſcen- 
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dent genius of power to LIN the Iliad and 
the Edipus. | | 

The fuperiority of the ancient artiſts in 
Paunting. is not perhaps fo clearly maniſeſt. 
I hey were igneragt, it will be ſaid, of light, 
of (1). ide, and perſpeclive; and they had not the 
uſe of oil colours, which are happily calcula- 
ted to blend and unite without har ſhneſs and 
diſcordance, to give a boldneſs and relief to 
the figures, and to form thoſe middle Teints 
which render every well- xrought piece a clo- 
ſer reſemblance of nature. Judges oſ the trueſt 
taſte do, however, place the merit of colouring 
far below that of juſtneſs of deſign, and force 
of expreflion. In theſe two b igheſt and moſt 
important excellencies, the ancient painters 
were eminently ſkilled, if we truſt the teſtimo- 
nies of Pliny, Quintilian, and Lucian; and 
to credit them we are obliged, if we would 
form to ourſelves any idea of theſe artiſts at 
all; for there is not one Grecian picture re- 
maining; and the Romans, ſome few of whoſe 
works have deſcended to this age, could never 
boalt of a Parrhafins or Apelles, a Zeuxis, 
Timanthes, or Protogenes, of whoſe perform- 
ances the two accompylithed critics above men- 
tioned ſpzak in terms of rapture and admira- 
tion The flatues that have eſcaped the ra- 
vages of time, as the Hercules and Laocoow 
fer inftaace, are ſtill a tropger demoukr atiom 
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of the power of the Grecian artiſts in expreſ- 


ſing the paſſions; ſor what was executed in 
marble, we have preſumptive evidence to think, 


might alſo have been executed in colours. 
Carlo Marat, the laſt valuable painter of Ita- 
ly, after copying the head of the Venus in 
the Medician collection three hundred times, 


generouſly conleſſed, that be could not arrive 
at half the grace and perfection of his model, 


But to ſpeak my opinion freely on a very diſ. 


putable point, I mui own, that ii the mederns 


approach the ancients in any of che arts here 


in queſtion, they approach them neareſt in 
The Art of Paiating. "The human mind can 
with difficulty conceive any thing more exalt- 
| ed, than The Laſt Judgment' of Michael 
Angelo, and The Transfiguration' of Ra- 
puahael. What can be more animated than Ra- 


phacl's « Paul preaching at Athen's? What 
more tender and delicate than Mary holding 
the child Jeſus, in his famous Holy Family?“ 
What more graceſul than The Aurora” of 
Guido ? What more deeply moving than The 
« Maſſacre of the Innocents ? by Le Brun. 
But no modern Orator tan dare to enter 


' the liſts with Demoſthenes and Tully. We 


have diſcourſes, indeed, that may be admired 
tor theic perſpicuity, purity, and elegance ; but 


can produce none that abound in a ſublime 
«hich whirls away the auditor like a mighty 
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torrent, and pierces the inmoſt receſſes of his 
heart like a flaſh of lightning; which irreſiſt - 
| ibly and inſtantaneouſly convinces, without 


leaving him leiſure to weigh the motives of 


conviction. The ſermons of Bourdaloue, the 
Funeral oration of Boſſuet, particularly that 

on the death of Henrietta, and the pleadings 
of Peliſſon for his diſgraced Patron Fouquet, 
are the only pieces of eloquence I can re- 
| eolleR, that bear any reſemblance to the Greek 


or Roman orator; for in England we have 


been particularly unfortunate in our attempts 


to be eloquent, whether in parliament, in the 


| Pulpit, or at the bar. If it be urged, that 
the nature of modern politics and laws ex- 
_ cludes the pathetic and the ſublime, and con- 
fines the ſpeaker to a cold argumentative me- 
thod, and a dull detail of proof and dry mat- 
ters of ſact; yet, ſurely, the Religion of the 
moderns abounds in topics ſo incomparably 
noble and exalted, as might kindle the flames 
of genuine oratory in the moſt frigid and bar- 
ren genius: much more might this ſucceſs be 
reaſonably expected from ſuch genuiſes as Bri- 
tain can enumerate ; yet no piece of this ſort, 
worthy applauſe or [ has ever yet ap- 
_ peared, 

| The ſew, even among profeſſed LIN 
that are able to read the ancient Hiſtorians in 


their inimitable originals, are ſartled at the 
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paradox of Bolingbroke, who boldiy preſers 


Guicciardini to Thucidydes; that is, the moſt 


verboſe and tedious to the moſt comprehenſive 
and conciſe of writers, and a cofleor of facts 


to one who was himſelf an eye - witneſs and a 


principal actor in the important ſtory he re- 

| Hates. And, indeed, it may well be preſumed, 
that the ancient hiſtories exceed the modern 
from this ſingle conſideration, that the latter 

are commonly compiled by recluſe ſcholars, 
unpractiſed in buſineſs, war, and politics; 


whilſt the former are many of them written 
ty miniſters, commanders, and princes them 
ſelves. We have, indeed, a few flimſy me 


moirs, particularly in a neighbouring nation, 


written by perſons deeply intereſted in the 


tranſactions they deſcribe ; but theſe I ima- 


gine will not be compared to The retreat of 


* the ten thouſand' which Xenophon himſelt : 
conducted and related, nor to © The Gallic 


© war” of Cæſar, nor © The precious fragments 
of Polybius, which our modern generals and 
miniſters would not be diſeredited by diligent- 
ly peruſing, and making them the models of 


their conduct as well as of their ſtyle. Are 


the reflections of Machiavel ſo ſubtle and re. 

fined as thoſe of Tacitus? Are the portraits 

of Thuanus ſo ſtrong and expreſlive as thoſe 

ct Salluſt and Plutarch! Are the narrations 

of Davila ſo lively and animated, or do his 
Vor. IV. „„ 
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ſentiments breathe ſuch a love of liberty and 
virtue, as thoſe of Livy and Herodotus? 
The ſupreme excellence of the ancient Ar- 
chitecture, the laſt particular to be touched, I 


| ſhall not enlarge upon; becauſe it has never 


once been called in queſtion, and becauſe it is 
abundantly teſtified by the awful ruins of am- 

Þhitheatres, aqueducts, arches, and columns, 
that are the daily objects of veneration, tho” 
not of imitation. This art, it is obſervable, 
has never been improved in later ages in one 
ſingle inſtance; but every juſt and legitimate 
edifice is ſtill formed according to the five old 
eſtabliſhed orders, to which human wit has 
never been able to add a fixth of equal ſym- 
metry and ſtrength. 

Such, therefore, are the ie of the 
| Auen eſpecially the Greeks, over the Mo- 
derns. They may, perhaps, be not unjuſtly 
aſcribed to a genial climate, that gave ſuch a 
happy temperament of body as was moſt pro- 
per to produce fine ſenſations; to a language 
moſt harmonious, copious, and forcible; to 
the public encouragements and honours be- 
ſtowed on the cultivators of literature ; to the 
emulation excited among the generous youth, 
by exhibitions of their performances at the 
ſolemn games; to an inattention to the arts 
of lucre and commerce, which engroſs and 
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debaſe the minds of the moderns; and above 


all, to an exemption from the neceſity ot 


overloading their natural facnlties with learn— 


ing and languages, with which we in the! 
later times are obliged to ret 0 arlelves f for 
writers if we e pect to be read 

It is faid by Voltaire, with his viſual liveli- 
neſs, We ſhall never again behold the time 


. © when a Duke de la Rocheſoncault migbt go 
from the converſation of a Paſcal or Arnanld, 


© to the theatre of Korneille.” This reflec- 
tion may be more juitly applied to the ancients, 


| | u with much greater truth be ſaid; 


The age will never again return, when a 


5 Pericles, after walking with Plato in a por- 


« tico built by Phidias, and painted by Appel- 
© les, might repair to hear a pleading of De- 
© moſthenes, or a tragedy of Sophocles.“ 

1 ſhall next examine the other part of Addi- 


| don't aſſertion, that the moderns excel the an. 


cients in all the arts of Ridicule, and af ign 
t the reaſons of this ſuppoſed excellence. 


2 
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Ele fut bror b, Hic Cealror fron abt 5 unug i 
Error, ſod wart. tedut pure. . | ELer. 
When iu a woce we have the certain way, 
ent error fool us, tho' we various ſtray, 
Some to the lei, and ſeme to tothe fide. | 
5 . Francis. 


TT is common among all the claſſes of man- 

kind, to charge each other with trifling 
away life: every man looks on the occupation 
or amuſement of his neighbour, as ſomething 
below the dignity of our nature, and unwor- 
thy of the attention of a rational being. 
A man who conſiders the paucity of the 
wants of nature, and who, being acquainted 
with the various means by which all manual 
occupations are now facilitated, obſerves what 
numbers are ſapported by the labour of a few, 
would, indeed, be inclined to wonder, how 
the multitudes who are exempted from the 
neceſſity of working either for themſelves or 
others, find buſineſs to fill up the vacuities of 
life. The greater part of mankind neither 
card the fleece, dig the mine, fell the wood, 
nor gather in the harveſt ; they ncither tend 
herbs: nor build houſes; iu what then ar? 
they employed ? 
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This is certainly a queſtion, which a diſtant 


proſpect of the world will not enable us to an- 
ſwer. We find all ranks and ages mingled 
together in a tumultuous confuſion, with haſte 
in their motions and eagerneſs in their looks; 


but what they have to purſue or avoid, 


more minute obſervation muſt inform us. 


When we analyze the croud into individu- 


als, it ſoon appears that the paſſions and ima- 
ginations of men, will not eaſily ſuffer them 
to be idle; we ſee things coveted merely be- 
cauſe they are rare, and purſued becauſe they 
are fugitive; we ſee men conſpire to fix an 


arbitrary value on that which is worthleſs in 


itſelf, and then contend for the poſſeſſion. One 


is a collector of toſlils, of which he knows no 
other uſe than to ſhew them; and when he 


has ſtocked his own repoſitory, grieves that 


the ſtones which he has left behind him ſhould 
be picked up by another. The floriſt nurſes 
a tulip, and repines that his rival's beds en- 
joy the ſame ſhowers and ſunſhine with his 
own. This man is hurrying to a concert, on- 
iy leſt others ſhould have heard the new mu- 
fician before him; another burits ſrom his 
company to the play, becauſe ke fancies him- 
delf the patron of an actreſ.; ſome ſpend the 


morning in conſultations with tlicir taylor, 


and ſome in directions to their cook; ſome arr 
KR 3 
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forming parties for cards, and ſome laying. 


wagers at a horſe- race. 
It cannot, I think, be denied, chas foe 
of theſe lives are paſſed in trifles, in occupa- 


tions by which the buſy neither benefit them- 


ſelves nor others, and by which no man could 
be! long en raged, who ſeriouſly conſidered what 


de was doing, or had knowledge enough to 


coinpare what he is with what he might be 


made. However, as people who have the ſame 
inclination generally flock together, every tri- | 
fler is kept in countenance by the ſight of o- 
thers as unprofitably active as himſelf; by 
| kindling the heat of competition, he in time 
thinks himſelf important, and by having his 


mind intenſely engaged, he is reured from 


| wearineſs of himſelf. 


Some degree of ſelt- 1 is always 
the reward of diligence ; and, I cannot, there- 
fore, but conſider the laborious cultivation of 
petty pleaſures, as a more happy and more 


_ virtuous diſpoſition, than that univerſal con- 


tempt and haughty negligence, which is ſome- 
times aſſociated with powerful faculties, but 
is often aſſumed by indolence when it diſowns 


its name, and aſpires to the e oĩ̃ 
greatneſs of mind. 


It has been hong obſerved, that drollery 
and ridicule is the moſt eaſy kind of wit: let 


it be added, that couterape and regance nn; 
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the eaſieſt philoſophy. To find ſome objec- 
tion to every thing, and to diſſolve in perpe- 
tual lazineſs under pretence that occaſions are 


wanting to call forth activity, to laugh at thoſe _ 
wWho are ridiculouſly buſy without ſetting an 

example of more rational induſtry, is no leſs 

in the power of the meaneſt than of the —.— 


eſt intellects. 
Our preſent ſtate has placed us at once in 
ſuch different relations, that every human em- 


plwKuoyment, which is not a viſible and immedi- 
ate act of goodneſs, will be in ſome reſpect or 


other ſubject to contempt ; but it is true, 7; YR . 


wiſe, that almoſt every act, which is not di- 


rectly vicious, is in ſome reſpe& beneficial and 


laudable. I often,” ſays Bruyere, obſerve 


from my window, two beings of erect ſorm 


and amiable countenance, endowed with the 


powers of reaſon, able to clothe their 
thoughts in language, and convey their mo- 
tions to each other. They riſe early in the 
morning, and are every day employed in 


© rubbing two ſmooth ſtones together, or, in 


© other terms, in n marble.” 
© If lions could paint,” ſays the fable, in 


the room of thoſe pictures which exhibit men 


« vanquiſhing n, we ſhould ſee lions feed - 
ing upon men.“ If the ſtone - cutter could 
have written like Bruyere, what would be 


| have replied * 
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I look up, ' ſays he, every day from my 

* ſhop, upon a man whom the idlers, Who 
* ſtand ſtill to gaze upon my work, often cele - 
© brate as a wit and a philoſopher. I often. 
_ © perceive his face clouded with care, and am 


© told that his taper is ſometimes burning at 


© midnight. The ſight of a man who works ſo 
much harder than myſelf, excited my curioſi- 
s ty. I heard no ſound of tools in his apart - 
ment, and, therefore, could not imagine 
what he was doing; but was told at laſt, 
© that he was writing deſcriptions of mankind, 
© who, when he had deſcribed them, would 
live juſt as they had lived before; that he ſat 
© up whole nights to change a ſentence, be- 
© cauſe the ſound of a letter was too often re- 
© peated; that he was often diſquieted with 
* doubts about the propriety of a word which 
* every body underſtood ; that he would he- 
£ ſitate between two expreſſions equally pro- 
per, till he could not fix his choice but by 
* conſulting his friends; that he will run from 
© one end of Paris to the other, for an oppor- 
© tunity of reading a period to a nice ear; that 
if a ſingle line is heard with coldneſs and in- 
© attention, he returns home dejeRed and diſ- 
© conſolate; and that by all this care and la- 
* bour, he hopes only to make a little book, 
* which at laſt will teach no uſeful art, and 
which none who has it not will perceive hirn 
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5. have often wondered ſor 
« what end ſuch a being as this was ſent into 
the world; and ſhould be glad to ſee thoſe 


ho live thus foolithly, ſeized by an order of 


© tae gov ernment, and obliged to labour At 
8 ſome uictul oecupation.“ 


Thus, by a partial and imperſedt repreſen- 


tation, may every thing be made equally r!- 
_ dicwous. 


He that gazed with contempt on 


human beings rubbing ones together, might 
have prolonged the {ſame amuſemert by walks 


ing through the city, and ſeeing others with 
looks of importance heaping one back upon 
another; or by rambling into the country, 
where he might obſerve other creatures of the 


ſame kind drivirg in pieces of ſharp iron into 
the clay, or in the language of men leſs en- 


higatened, ploughing the field. 

As it is thus eaſy by a detail of minute cir- 
cumſtances to make every thing little, ſo it is 
not difficult by an aggregation of effects to 
make every thing great. The poliſher of mar- 
ble may be forming ornaments for the palaces 
ct virtue, arg the ſchools of ſcience ; of pro- 
viding tables, on which the actions of heroes 
and the diſcoveries of ſages ſhall be recorded, 
lor the incitement and inſtruction of future 
generations. The maſon is exerciſing one of 
the principal arts by which reaſoning beings 
are diſtinguimed from the baute, the art te 
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which liſe owes much of its ſafety and all its 
conveniencies, by which we are ſecured from 


the inclemency of the ſeaſo: 15, and fortified u 
gainſt the ravages ot hoſtility; aud the plough- 


man is changing the face ct nature, diſſuſirng 


plenty and happineſs over kingdoms, | aud 
compelling the earth to give food to her in- 
Hhabitants. | | 
Greatneſs and Iittleneſs : are terms merely 

comparative; and we err in our eſtimation of 
| Things, becauſe ve mraſure them by ſome. 
wrong ſtandard. The trifler propoſes to him- 
elf on to equal or excel ſome other trifler, 
and is happy or miſerable as he ſucceeds or 
miſcarries: the man of ſedentary deſire and 

unactive ambition fits. comparing his power 
with his wiſhes; and makes his inability to 
perform things impoſſible, an excuſe to him. 
ſelf tor performing nothing. Man can only 
Form a juſt eſtimate of his own actions, by 
making his power the teſt of his performance, 
by comparing what he does with what he can 
do. Whoever ſteadily perſeveres in the exer- 
tion of all his faculties, does what is great 
with reſpect to himſelf; and what will not be 
deſpiſed by Him, who has given to all crea- 
ted beings their different abilities: he faithful- 
ly performs the taſk of life, within whatever 
limits his labours may be confined, or a =] 
ſoon ſoever they ny be forgotten. 
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We can conceive ſo much more than we 


can accomplilh, that whoever tries his own 
actions by his imagination, may appear def. 
' paicable in his own eyes. He that deſpiſes for 

its littleneſs any thing really uſeful, has no 


pretenſions to applaud the grandeur of his con- 
ce ptions; ſince nothing but narrowneſs of 


N mind hinders him from ſeeing, that by purſu- 
ing the ſame principles every thing limited will 
appear contemptible. 


He that neglects the car: of his family, 
while his benevolence expands itſeif in ſche— 
ming the happineſs of imaginary kingdoms, 
might with equal reaſon fit on a throne dream- 
ing of univerſal empire, and of the diffuſion 
of bleſlings over all the globe: yet even this 
globe is little, compared with the ſyſtem of 


matter within our view; and that ſyſtem 


barely ſomething more than nonentity, com- 
pared with the boundleſs regions of ſpace, to 
which neither eye nor en can ex- 


tend. 


From conceptions, 3 of what 5 
might have been, and from wiſhes to be what 
we are not; conceptions that we know to be 
fooliſh, and wiſhes which we feel to be vain, 
we muſt neceſſarily deſcend to the conſider a- 
tion of what we are. We have powers very 
ſcanty in their utmoſt extent; but which in 


different men are differently proportioned. 
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Suitable to theſe powers we have duties pre- 
ſcribed, which we muſt neither decline for the 
ſake of delighting ourſelves with eaſier amuſe · 
ments, nor overlook in idle contemplation of 
greater excellence & more extenſive compre- 
henſion. | 

In order to the rinks. conduct of our lives, 
we muſt remember, that we are not born to 
pleaſe ourſelves. He that ſtudies ſimply his 
own ſatisfaction, will always find the proper 
buſineſs of his ſtation too hard or too eaſy for 
him. But if we bear continually in mind, our 
relation to The Faru of Being, by whom 
we are placed in the world, and who has al- 
lotted us the part which we are to bear in the 
general ſyſtem of life, we ſhall be eaſily per- 
ſuaded to reſign our own inclinations to Un- 
erring Wiſdom, and do the work decreed for 
us with chearfulneſs and . 


T 
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—— 


Numb. 129. — Jo 26. HE 


Duicquid agwnt homies, vetum, timer, tra, voluptas, 
64d ——— | | Jor. 


| Whate' er cates our hatred, love, or joy, 5 
r hope, or fear, theſe themes my muſe employ. 


To the ADvENTURER, | 
STIR, | Bath, Dec. 19. 
EONARDO pa Vixc1, one of the moſt 

— accompliſhed maſters in the art of paint- 


irg. was accuſtomed to delineate inſtantly in 
his pocket book every ſace in which he diſ- 
covered any ſingularity of air or feature. By 


this method he obtained a vaſt collection of 


various countenances; and eſcaped that bar- 


ren uniformity and reſemblance, ſo viſible in 
the generality of hiſtory pieces, that the ſpec- 
tator is apt to imagine all the figures are of 


one family. 
As a moraliſt ſhould imitate this aloe. 
and ſketch characters ſrom the life, at the in- 


{tant in which they ſtrike him. I amuſed my- 
ſelf yeſterday in the Pump-room, by contem- 


plating the different conditions and characters 
of the perſons who were moving before me, 


and particularly the various motives that in- 
fluenced them to croud to this city» 
Vor. IV. 41 8 
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Aphrodicius, a young nobleman of great 
hopes and large property, fell into a courſs 
of curly debauchery at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
t the age of fixteen privately kept an aban- 
lend woman of the town, to whoſe lodgings 
he {tole in the intervals of ſchool-hours, and 
who ſou communicated to him a diſeaſe of 
peculiar power to poiſon the ſprings of life, 
and prevent the maturity of manhocd. His 
body is ensrvated and emaciated, his check 
vellow and bloogdl:fs, his hand palſied, ard 
his mind gloomy and dejected. It being 
hought, however, abſolutely neceſſary for the | 
welfare of his ſamily that he ſhould marry, he 
has been betrothed in this dreadful condition, 
tO a lady whoſe beauty and vivacity are in 
their meridian : and his phyſicians have or- 
dered him to theſe ſalutary waters to try if it 
be poſſible for him to recover a little health be- 
tore the marriage is celebrated. Can we won- 
ger at the diminithed race of half-formed ani- 
mals, that crawl about our ſtreets in the ſhape 
of men, when matches ſo unequai and ſo un- 
natural are not only permited, but enjoined as 
a teſt of filial duty, and the condition of pa- 
-ental favour : : 


Iuvalidique petrum referant Jejunia nati. . 


From the ſaint embrace 
3 ſons ariſe, a Puny race ! 
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Incrtio is a plump and healthy old bachelor, 
a ſenior fellow of a rich ſociety in one of our 


univerſities, whoſe chief buſineſs in life is to 
ride before dinner for a good appetite, and 


aſter it for a good digeſtion. Not only his 


ſituation but his taſte has determired him to 
continue in a ſtate of cellbacy; For,“ ſays 
be, © at preſent I can afford to drink port and 
 * keep a couple of geldings; but if 1 ſhould 


©raſhly encumber myſeli with madam and ker 
© brats, I muſt detcer:d to walk on foot and 
„drink ale.“ He was much alarmed at miſ- 


ling his regular annual fit of the gout, and, 


on that account, having waited for it with 
impatience and Cs a month longer than 
the expected time, he hurried to this city in 
hopes of acquiring it by the efficacy of the 
waters. I found him yeſterday extremely de- 
jetted, and on my entering his chamber, Life, 


ſaid he, is ſull of vexations and diſappoint- 
ments: what a dreadful accident !* I ima. 


gined that ſome ſelected ſriend, ſome bro · 
ther of his choice was dead, or that the 


college-treaſury was burnt : but ke immedi- 
_ ately undeceived me by adding“ I was pre- 


* ſented with the fineſt, the fatteſt collar of 

© brawn, and expected it at a dinner this day: 

© but the ralcally carrier has conveyed it to a 

„wrong place, fifty miles off, and before I 
| 8 2 
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can receive it, it will be abſclutely unfit for 

ing, . 1 
Eere likewiſe is the learned and ingenious | 
Crito, Crito 1s a genius of a ſuperior order, 


who hath long inſtructed and entertained his 


country by many incomparable works of lite- 
rature and morality ; and who in a Grecian | 
commonwealth would have had a ſtatue ercc- 
ted, and have been maintained at the public 
expence; but in this kingdom he has with 
great difficulty gained a precarious compe- 
tence, by inceſſant labour and application. 
Theſe uninterrupted and unrewarded ſtudies 
have at length impaired his health, and un- 
derminded a conſiitution naturally vigorous 
and happy : and as Crito has never been able 
to lay up a ſum ſufficient to procure him the 
aſſiſtance which the debility of fickneſs and 
age require, he was obliged to inſure his life, 
and borrow at exorbitant intereſt a few pounds 
to enable him to perform this journey to Bath, 
which alone could reſtore his health and ſpi- 
rits; and now, as his money and credit are 
_ exhauſted, he will be compelled to abandon 
this place, when his cure is only half effected; 
and muſt retire to Janguith in a little lodging 
in London, while his readers and admirers 
content themſelves with lamenting his diſtreſs, 
and wondering how it comes to paſs, that no-. 
thing has been done ſor a man of ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities and integrity. 
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Doctor Pamper is poſſeſſed of threc large 
ccelealtical preterments: his motive for co- 


ming hither 1s ſomewhat ſingular ; it is, de- 


cauſe his parithzs cannot furnith Lim with a 
jet of perſons that are equal to him in the 
knowledge of whill ; he is, therefore, neceſſi- 
tated every ſcaſon to ſrequent this place, Where 
alone he can meet with gameſicrs that. are 
worth contending with. | 

d pumoſius, who is one of the iivelel} ct 
ſrecthinkers, had rot been three inonthis at the 
Temple before he became icrefifitl!y enamowu- 
ed of the beauty of virtue. He always curri- 
ried a Shafteſbury in his PO „ and uſed 10 
read and explain the ſtriking pat 
circles 2t the coftee-hcoule 3; he was of op1iic; 
that ſor purity ard botany, c'2garice of 
ſtyle and force of reaſoning, the Charatterit- 
tics were incomparable, and were models e- 
qually proper tor regulating our taſte and our 
a delicate artificial 
connection in theſe diſcourſzs, which to vat- 
gar cyes appear to be Jlooſe and incoherent 
rhapſodies; nay, he clearly perceived, that 
cach treatiſe depended on the foregoing, and 
altogether compoſed one uniſorm whole, and 


{ages to large 
— 


the noble ſt ſyſtem of truth ard virtue that had 


been imparted to mankind. He quurrelled ir- 

reconcileably with his deareſt friend, who hap- 

2ened to hint, that the vie was adeced 7.20 
4 + 
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unharmonious, the metaphors ſar-fetched and 
violent, and frequently coarſe and illiberal, 
the arguments inconcluſive and unfair, the 
_ raillery frigid and inſipid, and totally differ- 
ent from the Attic irony of Socrates, which 
| the author preſumed to propoſe for his pat- 


tern. Spumoſius always diſdaised to practiſe 


virtue on the mean and mercenary motives ot 
reward aud puniſnment; and was convinced, 


that ſo excellent a creature as man might be 


kept in order by the ſilken cords of delicacy 
and decorum. He, therefore, frequently ſneer - 
ed at the prieſtly notions of heaven and hell, 
as fit only to be entertained by vulgar and 
ſordid minds. But being lately attacked by a 
ſevere diſtemper, he betrayed fears that were 
not compatible with the boldneſs of his former 
profeſſions; and terrified at the approach of 
death, has had recourſe to various remedies, 
and is at laſt arrived here, as full of doubt 
as of diſeaſe, but feeling more acute pains in 
bis mind than can poſſibly be inflicted e on his 
body. 
Mr Gull, was lately a ſoap- boiler at Chef. 
ter, but havi ing accumulated a vaſt fortune by 
trade, he is now reſolved to be polite, and en- 
joy his money with taſte. He has brought. 
his numerous family of aukward girls hither, 
only becauſe he has heard that people of fa- 
ſhion do at this time of the year generally 
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take a trip to Bath: and ſor the iame reaſon 


he intends in the ſpring to make a journey to 
Paris, and will, 1 dare ſay, commence virtu— 


ofo on his return, and be a profeiled Judge of 
dreſs, pictures, and furniture. 


J muſt not forget to inform you that we 


have the company of Captain Gairiſh, a wit 
and a critic, who pretends he is perfectly ac- 


quainted with the beſt writers of the age, and 


whoſe opinion on every new work is deemed 
deciſive in the Pump room. The prefaces of 
Dryden, and the French critics, are the 


ſbarces from which his immenſe literature is 
derived. Dacier's Plutarch has enabled him 


do talk ſamiliarly of the molt celebrated Grecks 


and Romans, and Bayle's dictionary finiſhed. 


Eim for a ſcholar. Sometimes he vouchſales 


to think the Adventurer tolerable ; but he ge- 


nerally exclaims, Bow grave and ſententi- 
'« ous ! Good Heavens! what more Greek 
This circumſtance will ruin the credit of the 
© paper. They will not take my advice, ſor 


you muſt know I am intimate with all the 


aauthors of it; they are ten in number; and 


* ſome of them But as I have been in- 
* truſted with their ſecrets, I muſt diſcloſe no 
more. To tell. you the truth, I have given 


them a few eſſays myſelf, which I have writ- 


« ten for my amuſement upon guard. 
If theſe portraits, which are faithfuily co- 
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pied from the life, ſhould amuſe you, I may 
perhaps tabe an ere t adding z to the 


collection. 


| Me Adventurer, Your's, 


Pit mides, | 


Numb. 130. Sd, Feb. 2. 1754. 


Ori nen eft hodie, cras minus aftus eri. art. 
— : 


| The man will ſurely fail who dares deizy, 
And loſe to-morrow that has loſt to-day. 


TT was ſaid by Raleigh, when ſome of his 

friends lamented his confine ment under 2 
ſentence of death, which he knew not how 
ſoon he might ſuffer, that the world itſelf 
* was only a larger priſon, out of which ſome 
were cvery day ſelected for execution.“ That 
there is a time when every man is ſtruck with 
a ſenſe of this awful truth, I do not doubt; and 
perhaps, a haſty ſpeculatiſt would conclude, that 
its influence would be ſtronger in proportion 
as it more frequently occurred: but upon eve- 
7y mind that is become familiar with calami- 
ry; calanity loſes its force, and miſery grows 
ieſs only by its continuance, becauſe thoſe who 
have long ſaffered loſe their ſenſibility, 


+—— - - 
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If he, who lyes down at night in the vigour 
and health of five and-twenty. ſhould rite in 
the morning with the infirmities of four- ſcore, 


it is not imprebable- that he would fink under 
_ a ſenſe of his condition; regret of enjoyments _ 


which could never return, would preclude all 


that remained, and the laſt mourntul effects 


of decay would be haſtened and aggravated by 


_ anticipation. But taci: who have been en- 


feebled by degrees, who have been ſhaken ten 
years by the palſe y; or crippled by the gout, 


ſrequently totter about upon their crutches. 
with an air of waggiſh jocularity, are always 


ready to entertain their company with a jelt, 


meet their acquaintance with a toothleſs grin, 
and are the firſt to toaſt a young beauty when 


they can ſcarce lift the glaſs to their lips. 
Even criminals, who knew that in the morn- 


ing they were to die, have often ſlept in the 


night; though very ſew of thoſe who have 
been committed for a capital offence, which 
they knew would be eaſuy proved, have ſlept 
the firſt night after they were confined. Dan- 
ger ſo ſudden and ſo imminent, alarms, con- 
lounds, and terrifies ; but after a time ſtupor 


ſupplies the want of fortitude; and as the 
evil approaches, it is in effect leis terrible, ex- 


cept in the moment when it arrives: and then, 
indeed, it is common to lament that in ſenſibi - 


lity, which before perhaps was voluntarily 
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increaſed by drunkenneſs or diſſipation, by ſo- 
litary intemperance, or tumultuous company. 
There is ſome reaſon to believe, that this 
power of the world to come,“ as it is expreſ- 
fed in the ſublimity cf Eaſtern metaphor, is 


generally felt at the lame age. The dread of 


| death has ſeldom been fonnd to intrude npon 


the chearſulnels, ſimplicity, and innocence of 


children; they gaze at a ſuneral proceſſion 
with as much vacant curioſity as at any other 


ſhow, and fee the world change beſore them 
without the leaſt ſenſe of their own. ſhare in 
the viciſitude. In youth, when all the appe- 


tites are ſtrong, and every gratification is 


hightered by novelty, the mind refiils mourn- 
ſul impreſſions with a kind of elaſtic power, 
by wich the ſignature that is ſorced upon it 
is immediately effaced: when this tumult firſt 
ſubſides, while the attachment to life is yet 
fironz, and the mind begins to look forward, 
and concert meaſures by which thoſe enjoy- 
ments Tay be ſecured which it is ſolicitous to 
Koep, or others obtained to atone for the diſ- 
appointinents that are paſt, then death ſtarts 
up lik a ſpectre in all his terrors, the blood 


is chilled at his appearance, he is perceived 


to approach with a conſtant and irrcfiliible 
pace, retreat is impolllble, and reſiſtance is 
55 | 


Lhe terror and anguiſh which this image 
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produces whenever it firſt ruſhes upon the mind, 
are always complicated with a tenſe of guilt 
and remorſe ; and generally produce ſome 


haſty and zealous purpoſes of more uniform 


virtue and more ardent devotion, of ſome- 


thing that may fecure us, not only from the 


worm that never dies, and the fire that is not 
quenched, but from tutal mortality, and ad- 
mit hope to the regions beyond the grave. | 

his purpote-is fejdom wholly relinquiſhed, 
though it is not always executed with vigour 
and perſeverancc; the reflection which produ- 
ved it often recurs, but it ſtill recurs with Jets 


force; deſire of immediate pleaſure becomes 


pre dominant; appetite is no longer reſtrained z 
and eicher all attempts to ſecure future happi- 


- neſ; are deferred to a more convenient ſea- 


on,“ or ſome expedients are ſought to ren- 
der ſenſuality and virtue compatible, and to 
obtain every object of hope without leflening 
the treaſures of poſſeſſion. Thus vice naturally 
becomes the diſciple of infidelity z and the 
wretch who dares not aſpire to the heroic vir- 
tne of a Chriſtian, litens with eagerneſs to 
every objection againſt the authority of that 
law by which he is condemned, and labours 
in vain to eſtabliſh another that will acquit 

him: he forms many arguments to juſtify na- 
tural deſires; he learns at length ro. impoſe 


upon himſelf; and aſſents to priaciples which 
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vet in his heart he does not believe; he think; 
himſelf convinced, that virtue muſt be hap- 
pineſs, and then dreams that happineſs is vir- 
„„ „%% ͤ; . ne 
Iheſe frauds, though they would have been 


impoſſible in the hour of conviction and ter- 


ror, are yet practiſed with great eaſe when it 
is paſt, and contribute very much to prevent 
its return. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible, that 
it ſnould return with the ſame force, becauſe 
the power of novelty is neceſſarily exhauſted 


in the firſt onſet. Some incidents, however, 


there are, which renew the terror; and they 
ſeldom fail to renew the purpoſe : upon the 
death of a friend, a parent, or a wiſe, the 
comforts and the confidence of ſophiſtry are 
at an end; the moment that ſuſpends the in- 
fluence of temptation, reſtores the power of 
_ conſcience, and at once rectifies the under- 
ſanding. He, who has been labouring to 
explain away thoſe duties which he had not 
fortitude to practiſe, then ſees the vatity of 
the attempt; he regrets the time that is paſt, 
and reſolves to improve that which remains: 
but if the firſt purpoſe of reformation has 
been ineffectual, the ſecond is ſeldom executed; 
as the ſenſe of danger by which it is produced 
is not ſo ſtrong, the motive is leſs; and as the 
power of appetite is increaſed by habitual gra- 
tification, the oppoſition is more: the new 
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conviction wears off; the duties are again ne- 


gilected as unneceſſary which are found to be 


unpleaſant; the lethargy of the ſoul returns, 
and as the danger increaſes ſhe becomes leis 
ſuſceptible of fear. 
Thus the dreadful condition of Naas. « who 
& looks back after having put his hand to the 
« plough,” may be reſolved into natural cau- 
ſes ; and it may be affirmed, upon mere phi- 
loſophical principles, that there is a call which 


is repeated no more, and an apoſtaſy from 
Which it is extremely difficult to return. 


Let thoſe who ſtill delay that which yet they | 


believe to be of eternal moment, remember, 
that their motives to effect it will lil grow 
weaker, and the difficulty of the work perpe- 


tually increaſe ; to neglect it now, therefore, 
is a pledge that it will be neglected lor ever x 


and if they are routed by this thought, let 


them inſtantly improve its influence ; for even 


this thought when it returns, will return with 


leſs power, and though it ſhould rouſe them 
now, will perhaps rouſe them no more. But 
let them not confide in ſuch virtue as can be 
practiſed without a ſtruggle, and which inter- 


dicts the gratification of no paſſion but malice: 


nor adopt principles which could never be be- 
lieved at the only time when they could be 
uleiul ; like arguments which men nee 


Vor. IV. * ; T OO 
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form when they ſlumber, and the moment 
they awake diſcover to be abſurd. 

Loet thoſe who in the anguiſh of an awaken- 
ed mind have regretted the paſt, and reſolved 

to redeem it in the future, perſiſt invariably 
to do whatever they then wiſhed to have done. 
| Let this be eſtabliſhed as a conſtant rule of 
action, and oppoſed to all the cavils of ſo» 
phiſtry and ſenſe ; for this wiſh will inevitably 
return when it muſt for ever be ineffectual, at 
that awful moment when „ the ſhadow of 
death ſhall be ſtretched over them, and 
« that 7” 4 commence in which no man can 
6c work. 2 
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Ergo aliſuid noſtris de moribus. . uv. 


And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. 
Dryden, Jun. 


FONTENELLE, in his panegyric on Sir 
Iſaac Newton, cloſes a long enumeration 
of that great philoſopher's virtues and attain- 
ments, with an obſervation, that © he was 
c not diſtinguiſhed from other men, by any 
e fingularity either natural or affected.“ 

It is an eminent inſtance of Newton' s ſupe · 
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riority to the reſt of mankind, that he w:: 


able to ſeparate knowledge from thoſe weak- 


neiſes by which knowledge is generally dil. 


_ graced ; that he was able to excell in ſcience and 
_ vifdom without purchaſing them by the n- 
glect of little things; and that he flood alone, 
merely becauſe he had leſt the reſt of mankind 
behind him, not becauſe he deviated from the 2 
| beaten tract. | 


Wnocver, after the example of Platarch, 
ſhould compare the lives of illuſtrions men, 


might ſet this part of Newton's character to 
view with great advantage, by oppoling it to 
that of Bacon, perhaps the only man of later 


ages, who has any pretenſions to diſpute with : 


him the palm of genius or ſcience. 


Bacon, after he had added, to a long and 


care ul contemplation of almoſt every other 


object of knowledge, a curious inſpection into 
common life, and, after having ſurveyed na- 
ture as a philoſopher, had examined men's 
* buſineſs and boſoms' as a ſtateſman; yet 
failed ſo much in the conduct of domeſtic at- 


fairs, that in the moſt lucrative poſt to which 
2 great and wealthy kingdom could advance 
him, he felt all the miſeries of diſtreſsful po- 


verty, and committed all the crinics to which 
poverty incites. Such were at once his negli— 


gence and rapacity, that, as it is ſaid, he 


would gain by unworthy practices that moner, 
TD 2 
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which, when ſo acquired, his ſervants might 
ſteal from one end of the table, while he ſat 
Kadio”us and abflracted at the other. | 

As ſcarcely any man has reached the excel 
lence, very ſew have ſink to the W. akneſs of 
Vacon: but almoſt all the ſtudious ihe. as 
they obtain any participation of his knowledge, 
ſcel likewiſe ſome contagion of his defects; 
and obſtruct the veneration which learning 
would procure, by ſollies greater or leſs to 
which only learning could betray them. 

It has been ſormerly remarked by The 
Guardian, that the world puniſhes with too 
great ſeverity the error of thoſe, who imagine 
that the ignorance of little things may be 
compenſated by the knowledge wg great; for 
ſo it is, that as more can detect petty failings 
than can diſtinguiſh or eſteem great qualifica- 
tions, and as mankind is in general more cafily 
diſpoſcd to cenſure than to admiration, con- 
tempt is Often ir mee uy tight miſtakes, 
rhich real virtue or ulefulneſs canngt counters 
r = 

Yet ſuch miltakcs and inadvericucics, it is 
not eaſy ſor a man deeply immerſed ia ſtudy 
to avoid; no man can become qualified for 
the common intercourſes of life, by private 
| meditation; the manners of the world are 
not a regular ſyRem, planned by philoſophers 
upon ſettled principles, ia which every cauſa 


-1vate 
| are 


phers 


cauſa 
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L 


mas 2 congruous effect, and one part has a 
juſt reference to another. Of the fathions 


prevalent in every country, a few have ariſen, 
perhaps, from particular temperatures of the 


climate; a few more {rom the conſtitution of 


the government ; but the greater part have 
grown up by chance, been ſtarted by caprice, 


been contrived by affetation, or borrowed. 


without any juſt motlves of choice from other 
countries. | 

Ot all theſe, the ſavage that hunts his prey 
upon the mountains, and the ſage that ſpecu- 


lates in his cloſet, muſt neceſſarily live in £qua] 


ignorance; yet, by the obſervation of tneſe 


trifles, it is, that the ranks of mankind are 
kept in order, that the addreſs of one to ano- 


ther is regulated, and the general buſineſs: 


| of the world carried on with . and me- 


thod. 
Theſe things, therefore, though ſmall in 


themſelves, become great by their frequency; 


and he very much mitakes his own intereſt, 
who, to the unavoidable uuſciliulneſs of ab- 
ſtraction and retirement. adds a voluntary ne- 
glect of common forms, and increaſes the dil. 
ac va tages of a ſtudious conrie of life oy an 
arrot a: ontempt of thoſe practices, by whic! 


others en avour to gain fayour and multiply; 
| friend{kips. 


4 real and interior diſdain of faſhion 4; 
1 3 
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ceremony, is, indeed, not very often to be 
found: much the greater part of thoſe who 
pretend to laugh at ſoppery and formality, 
| ſecretly wiſh to have poſſeſſed thoſe qualifica- 
tions which they pretend to deſpiſe ; and be- 
cauſe they find it difficult to waſh away the 
tincture which they have ſo deeply imbibed, 
endeavour to hardzn themſelves in a ſullen 
approbation of their own colour. Neutrality 
is a ſtate, into which the buſy paſſions of man 
cannot eaſily ſubſide z and he who is in dan» 
ger of the pangs of envy, is generally forced 
to recreate his imagination with an effort of 
comfort. e 5 
Some, however, may be found, ah; ſup - 
ported by the conſciouſneſs of great abilities 
and elevated by a long courſe af reputation 
and applauſe, voluntarily conſign themlelves 
to ſingularity, affect to crois the roads of life 
becauſe they know that they ſhall not be juſt- 
Jed, and indulge a boundieſs gratification os 
u ill, becauſe they perceive that they ſhall be 
quietly obeyed. Men of this kind are gene- 
rally known by the name of Humouriſts; an 
appellation by which he that has obtained it, 
and can be contented to keep it, is ſet free at 
once from the thakles of faſhion; and can go 
in or out, fit or ſtand, be talkative or ſilent, 
gloomy or merry, advance abſurdities or op- 
noſe demonſtration, without any other repre- 
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nenſion ſrom mankind, than that, it is his way, 
he is an odd fellow, and muſt be let alone. 

This ſeems to many, an eaſy paſſpbrt thro” 
the various factions of mankind: and thoſe 
on whom it is beſtowed, appear too frequently 


to conſider the patience with which theu ca- 


prices are ſufferec, as an undoubted evidence 
of their own importance, of a genius to which 
ſubmiſſion is nniverſally paid, and whoſe irre. 
gularities are only conſidered as conſequences | 
of its vigour. Theſe peculiarities, however, 
are always jound to ſpot a character, though 
they may not totally obſcure it; and he who 
-xpcts from mankind, that they ſhould give 
up eſtabliſned cuſtome in compliance with his 
{ſingle will, and exacts that deference which he 
does not pay, may be endured, but can never 
be approved. | | 
Singularity is, I think, in its own nature 
univerſally and invariably diſpleaſing. In 
whatever re ſpect a man differs from others, he 
muſt be conſidered by them as either worſe or 
better: by being better, it is well known that 
a man gains admiration oftener than love, 
fince all approbation of his practice muſt ne- 
ceſſarily condemn him that gives it; and tho? 
a man often pleaſes by inferiority, there are 
few who deſire to give ſuch pleaſure. Yet the 
truth is, that ſingularity is almoſt always re- 
zarded as a brand of flight reproach ; and 
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where it is aſſociated with acknowledged me- 
Tit, ſerves as an abatement or an allay of ex- 
cellence, by which weak eyes are reconciled 
to its luſtre, and by which, though kindneſs i; 

not gained, at leaſt envy is averte. 
But let no man be in haſte to conclude hi: 
oven merit ſo great or conſpicuous, as to re. 
quire or jultify ſingularity : it is as hazardous 
for a moderate underſtanding to uſurp the pre- 
rogatives of genius, as for a common form to 
play over the airs of unconteſted beauty. The : 
pride of men will not patiently endure to ſee 
one, whoſe underſtanding or attainments are 
but level with their own, break the rules by 
which they have conſented to be bound, or 
forſake the direction which they ſubmiſſively 
follow. All violation of eſtabliſhed practice 
implies in its own nature a rejection of the 
common opinion, a defiance of common cen- 
ſure, and an appeal from general laws to pri- 
vate judgment: he, therefore, who differs 
from others without apparent advantage, 
ought not to be angry if his arrogance is pu- 
niſhed with ridicule; if thoſe, whole example 


nie iuperciliouſly overlooks, point him out to 


deriſion, and hoot him back again into the 
common road. „ | 

The pride of ſingularity is often exerted in 
little things, where right and wrong are inde- 
terminable, and where, therefore, vanity is 


ture may innocently delight. 
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without excuſe. But there are occaſions on 


Fehich it is noble to dare to Nand alone. To be 


pious among infidels, to be diſintereſted ina 
time of general venality, to lead a lite of vir- 
tue and reaſon in the taidit of ſenſualiſts, is a 


proof of a mind intent on nobler things than 


the praiſe or blame of men, of a ſoui fixed i: 


the contemplation of the ligheſt good, and 


ſuperior to the tyranny of cuſtom and example. 
In moral and religious queſtions only, a wiſe 
man will hold no conſultations with faſhion, | 
becauſe theſe duties are conſtant and immu- 


table, and depend not on the notions of men, 


bat the commands of Heaven; yet even of 
thetic, the external nod is to be in ſome mea- 


fure c gulated by the prevailing taſte of the 


BE tt Winc.1 We live; ſor he 38 certainly 1 
triend to virtue, who neglects to give it any 


* 


Jaw ul attracion, or ſulers it to deceive the 


eyc or 1licoate the aitctions for want of in- 
nocent compliance with taſnionable decora- 


ions 


It is yet remembered of the learned and 
fious Neon, that he was remarkably elegant 
in his manners, and ſplendid ip his dreſs. He 
knew, that the eminence of his character drew 


many eyes upon him; and be was careful not 


to drive the young or the gay away from re- 
gion, by repreſenting it an enemy to any 
diltinction or enjayment in which human na- 
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In this cenſure of fingularity, I have, there- 
fore, no intention to ſubje& reaſon or con- 
ſcience to cuſtom or example. To comply 
with the notions and practices of mankind eis 
in ſome degree the duty of a ſocial being; be- ; 
cauſe by compliance only he can pleaſe, ad 
dy pleaſing only he can become uſeful : but as 
the end is not to be loſt for the ſake of the 
means, we are not to give up virtue to com- 
plaiſance; for the end of complaiſance is only 


to gain the kindneſs of our fellow-beings, 


whoſe kindneſs is deſiradle only as inſtrumen- 
tal to happineſs, and happineſs mult be always 


loſt by departure from virtue, 
* 
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' e—PFerimur per epoca licorum. Virg. 


—Driv'o thro' the palpable obſcure, 


$4, ARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, v was 

eminent throughout all the eaſt for his 
avarice and his wealth: his origin was obſcure, 
as that of the ſpark which by the colliſion of 
lleel and adamant is ſtruck out of darkneſs ; 
and the patient labour of perſevering diligence 
alone had made him rich. It was remember- 
cd, that when he was indigent he was thought 
do be generous ; and be was (ill acknowled- 
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ged to be inexorably juſt. But whether, in 


his dealings with men, he diſcovered a perfi- 


dy which tempted him to put his truſt in gold, 
or whether in proportion as he accumulated. 


wealth he diſcovered his own importance to 
| increaſe, Carazan prized it more as he uſed _ 
i leſs; he gradually loſt the inclination to do 


good, as he acquired the power; and as the 


hand of time ſcattered ſaow upon his head, ; 


the treezing influence extended to his boſom. 
But though the door of Carazan was never 

opened by hoſpitality, nor his hand by com- 

paſſion; yet fear led him conſtantly to the 


moſque at the ſtated hours of prayer; he 


performed all the rites of devotion with the 
moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and had thrice 
paid his vows at the temple of the Prophet. 
That devotion which ariſes from the Love of 55 
God, and nece ſſarily includes the Love of Man, 


as it connects gratitude with beneficence, and 
exalts that which was moral to divine, con- 


fers new dignity upon goodneſs, and is the 
abject not only of affection but reverence. On 
the contrary, the devotion of the ſelfiſh, whe- 
ther it be thought to avert the puniſhment. 
which every one wiſhes to be inflicted, or to 
inſure it by the complication of hypocriſy 
with guilt, never fails to excite indignation 
and abhorrence, Carazan, therefore, when 
he had locked his door, and turning round 
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with a look of eircumſpective ſuſpicion pro- 


ceeded to the moſque, was followed by every 


eye with ſilent malignity; the poor ſuſpended 


their ſupplication when he paſſed by; and 


though he was known by ery — no man 
lajuted him. 
Such had long been the liſe of Carazan, and 


ſuch was the character which he had acquired, 


when notice was given by proclamation, that 
he was removed to a magnificent building in 


| the centre of the city, that his table ſhould be 


ſpread ſor the public, and that the ſtranger 
{hould be welcome to his bed, the multitude 


| ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to his door, where 


they beheld him diſtributing bread to the hun- 
gry and apparel to the naked, his eye ſoſten- 
ed with compaſſion, and his cheek glowing 


with delight. Every one gazed with aſtoniſh- 


ment at the prodigy ; and the murmur of in- 
numerable voices increaſing like the ſcund of 
approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with 
his hand; attention ſuſpended the tumult in a 


moment, and he thus gratitied the curioſity 


which had procured him audience: 

To Him who touches the mountains and 
they ſmoke, The Almighty and The Moſt 
Merciful, be everlaſting honour ! he has or- 
dained ſleep to be the miniiter of inſtruction, 
and his viſions have reproved me in the night. 
As I was ſitting alone in my Haran, with m 
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32. 
o- lamp burning before me, cumputiag the pro- 
ry duct of my merchandize aid exulting in the 
led | increaſe of my wealth, I fell into a deep ſleep, 
nd {| and the hand of Him who dwells in the third 
an | Heaven was upon me. I beheld the Angel of 
death coming forward like a whirlwind, and 
and be ſmote me before I could deprecate the blow. 
ed, | At the ſame moment I felt myſelf lifted from the 
hat ground, and tranſported with aſtoniſhing ra- 
g in pidity through the regions of the air. The 
d be earth was contracted to an atom beneath; and 
iger the ſtars glou ed round me with a luſtre that 
tude | obſcured the ſun. The pate of Paradiſe was 
here | now in fight; and I was intercepted by a ſud- 
hun den brightneſs which no human eye could be- 
fren- | hold: the irrevocable ſentence was now to be 
wing pronounced; my day of probation was paſt; 
niſh- |} and from the evil of my life nothing could be 
f in- | taken away, nor could any thing be added to 
1d of | the good. When I k reflected that my lot for 
with | eternity was caſt, which not all the powers of 
ina | nature could reverſe, my confidence totally | 
iofity | forfook me; and while I ſtood trembling and 
ſilent, covered with confuſion, and chilled with 
and | Horror, I was thus addrefſed by the radiance 
Mott | that flamed before me: | E 
as or- © Carazan, thy worſhip has not been ac- 
iction, * cepted, becauſe it was not prompted by love 
night. | © of Gop: neither can thy righteouſneſs be re- 
th my * warded, becauſe it was not produced by Love 


Vor. IV. 1 
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of Man: for thy own ſake only haſt thou 
«© rendered to every man his due; and thou 
© haſt approached the Almighty only for thy- 
« ſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with grati- 
©tude, nor round thee with kindneſs, A- 
© round thee, thou haſt, indeed, beheld vice 
and folly ; but if vice and folly could juſlily 
« thy parſimony, would they not condemn the 
bounty of Heaven? If not upon the foolith 
and the vicious, where ſhall the ſun diffuſe 
his light or the clouds diſtil their dew ? 


Where ſhall the lips of the ſpring breathe 


« fragrance, or the hand of autumn diffuſe 
plenty? Remember, Carazan, that thou halt 
ſhut compaſſion from thine heart, and graip- 
ed thy treaſures with a hand of iron: thou 
«< haſt lived for thyſelf ; and, therefore, hence- 
ſorth for ever thou ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From 
the light of heaven, and from the ſociety of 
all beings, ſhalt thou be driven; ſolitude 
'< thail protract the lingering hours of eternity, 
and darkneſs aggravate the horrors of de. 
pair.“ At this moment I was driven by 
ome ſecret and irreſiſtible power through 
the glowing ſyſtem of creation, and paſſed 
innumerable worlds in a moment. As I ap- 
proached the verge of nature, I perceived 
the ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacuity 
deepen before me, a dreadful region of eter- 
- a} ſilence, ſolitude, and darkneſs ! Unutter- 
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able horror ſeized me at the proſpect, and thi: 


exclamation burit from me with all the vehe- 
mence deſire: O ! that I had been doom- 


ed for ever to the common receptacle of im- 


«© penitence and guilt! there ſockty weuid 
© have alleviated the torment of detpair, and 


© the rage of fire could not have excluded tlie 


« comfort of light. Or it I had been con- 2 


B _ © deraned to reſide in a comet, that would re- 


turn but once in a thouſand years to the re- 
gions of light and life; the hope of theſe pe- 


© riods, however diſtant, would cheer men in 
© the dreary interval of cold and darkneſs, and 
© the viciſſitude would divide eternity into time.“ 
While this thought paſſed over my mind, I 
loſt ſight of the remoteſt ar, and the laſt 


glimmering of light was quenched in utter 
darkneſs, The agonies of deſpair every mo- 
ment increaſed, as every moment augmented 
my diſtance from the laſt habitable world. I 
reflected with intollerable anguiſh, that when 


ten thouſand thouſand years had carried me 


beyond the reach of all but that Power who 
fills infinitude, 1 ſhould ſtill look forward into 
an immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, through which 
I ſhould ſtill drive without ſuccour and with- 
out ſociety, farther and farther (lill, ſor ever 
and ever. I then ſtretched out my hand to- 


wards the regions of exiſtence, with an emo- 


tion that awaked me. Thus have I been taught 
. U 2 
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to eſtimate ſociety, like every other bleſſing, 
dy its loſes, My heart is warmed to liberality; 
nnd I am zealous to communicate the happi- 
neſs which I feel, to thoſe from whom it is 
derived; for the ſociety of one wretch, whom 
in the pride of proſperity I would have ſpurn- 


ed from my door, would, in the dreadful ſo- | 


| linde to which I was condemned, have been 
more highly prized, than the gold of Afric, 
or the gems of Golconda. 

At this reflection upon his dream, Carazan 
decame ſuddenly ſilent, and looked upward in 
an ecſtacy of gratitude and devotion. The 
multitude were ſtruck at once with the pre- 
cept and example; and the Caliph, to whom _ 


che event was related, that he might be liber- i 


al beyond the power of gold, commanded it 
be recorded for the benefit of poſterity, _ 
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„ Wumb. 133. Tueſday, Feb. 12. 1754. 
„ Ai noſtri proavi Plauti nes et nu meros et 
— Laudat eres ſales ; nimium patienter utrumque, 
„Ve dicam flulte, mircti ; ſi modo egg et vos OILS 
n [| _  Srimas cnuroenum lepido ſepenere dicte. OE 
„ And yet our ſires with joy could Plautus hear; 

: Gay were his jeſts, his numbers charm'd their car. 
n let me not ſay too laviſhly they piais d: 

 FEut lure their judgment wes full cheaply pleas'd, 

* If you or I with taſte are haply bleſt, 5 5 
e Jo know a clownith from a courtly j:ft, Francis 
n THE ſondneſs I have fo frequently mani- 
- | feeſted for the ancients, has not fo far 
t | blinded my judgment, as te render me unable 


to diſcern or un willing to acknowledge the 
ſuperiority of the moderns, in pieces of Hu- 
mour and Ridicule. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
firm the general aſſertion of Addiſon, part ot 
which hath already been examined. 

Comedy, Satire, and Burleſque, being tlie 
three chief branches of ridicule, it is neceſſar; 
for us io compare together the moſt admired 
performances of the ancients and moderns in 
theſe three kinds of writing, to qualify us 
juſtly to cenſure or commend, as the beauties 
or blemiſhes of each party may deſerve. 

As Ariſtophanes wrote to pleaſe the malik 

V3 
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' tude, at a time when the licentiouſneſs of the 1 
Athenians was boundleſs, his pleaſantries are | 


coarſe and unpolite, his characters extrava- | 


gantly forced, and diſtorted with unnatural. 

_ deformity, like the monſtrous Caricaturas ot 
Callot. He is full of the groſſeſt obſcenity, 
indecency, and inurbanity : and as the popu- 
lous always delight to hear their ſuperiors a- 
duſed and miſrepreſented, he ſcatters the rank- 
eſt calumnies on the wiſeſt and worthieſt per- 
ſonages of his country His ſtyle is unequa!, 


_ occaſioned by a frequent introduction of pa- 


rodies on Sophocles and Euripides. It is, 


| however, certain, that he abounds in artful IJ 
alluſions to the Rate of Athens at the time | 

when he wrote; and, perhaps, he is more 

valuable, conſidered as a political IE than 


a writer of comedy. 
Plautus has adulterated a rich vein of ge · 5 


nuine wit and humour, with a mixture of the 


baſeſt buffoonry. No writer ſeems to have 
been born with a more forcible or more fertile 


genius ſor comedy. He has drawn ſome cha- 1 


racers with incomparable ſpirit ; we are in- 
debted to him for the firſt good miſer, and for 
that worn-out character among the Romans, 

a boaſtſul Thraſo. But his love degenerates 
into lewdneſs ; and his jeſts are inſupportably 
low and illiberal, and fit only for © the dregs 
of Romulus' to uſe and to hear; he bas 
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ſurniſhed examples of every ſpecies of true 
and falſe wit, even down to a quibble and a 


pun. Plautus lived in an age, when the Ro- 
mans were but juſt emerging into politeneſs ; 


and I cannot forbear thinking, that it he had 
been reſerved: for the age of Augulius, he 
would have produced more perfe& plays, than 
even the elegant diſciple of Menander. 


Delicacy, ſweetneſs, and correctneſs, are 


the characteriſtics of Terence. His polite 


images are all repreſented in the moſt clear 
and perſpicuous expreſſion; but his characters 


are too general and uniform, nor are they 
marked with thoſe diſcriminating peculiarities 
| that diſtinguiſh one man from another: there 

is a tedious and diſguſting ſameneſs of inci- 

dents in his plots, which as hath been obſer- _ 
ved in a former paper, are too complicated 
and intricate. It may be added, that he ſue 
perabounds in ſoliloquies; and that nothing 


can be more inartificial or improper, than the 
manner in which he hath introduced them. 


SE: To theſe three celebrated ancients I venture 
to oppoſe ſingly the matchleſs Moliere, as the 


moſt conſummate maſter of comed that for- 


mer or later ages have produced. He was 
not content with painting obvious and com-, 
mon characters, but ſet himſelf cloſely to ex- 
amine the numberleſs varieties of human na- 


ture : he ſoon diſcovered every difference, 
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however minute; and by a proper manage- 
ment could make it ſtrixing ; his portraits, 
therefore, though they appear to be new, are 


pet diſcovered to be juſt. The Tartuffe and 
che Miſantrope are the moſt ſingular, and yet, 


perhaps, the moſt proper and perfect charace 
ters that comedy can repreſent; and his Miſer 


excells that of any other nation. He ſeems 
to have hit upon the true nature of comedy; 
which is, to exhibit one ſingular and unfami- 


iar character, by ſuch a ſeries of incidents as | 


may belt contribute to ſhew its ſingularities. 
All the circumſtances in the Miſantrope tend 
to manifelt the peeviſh and captious diſguſt of 
the hero; all the circumſtances in the Tartuffe 
are calculated to ſhew the treachery of an ac- 
compliſhed hypocrite, I am ſorry that no 
Engliſh writer of comedy can be produced as 
a rival to Moliere : although it muſt be con- 
feſſed that Falſeſtaff and Moroſe are two ad- 
mirable characters, excellently ſupported and 
diſplayed ; for Shakeſpeare has contrived all 
the incidents to illuſtrate the gluttony, lewd. 
"neſs, cowardice, and boaſtſulneſs of the fat 
old knight; and Jonſon has with equal art 
diſplayed the oddity of a whimſical bumouriſt, 
who could endure no kind of noiſe. 
Will it be deemed a paradox to aſlert, that 
Congreve's dramatic perſons have no ſtriking 
and natural characteriſtic? His Fopdle-wife 
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and Foreſight are but faint portraits of com- 
mon characters, and Ben is a forced and un- 
natural caricatura. His plays appear not to 


be legitimate comedies, but ſtrings of repar- 


tees and ſallies of wit, the moſt poignant and 


polite indeed, but unnatural and ill placed. 
The trite and trivial character of a fop hath 
irangely engroſſed the Engliſh ſtage, and gi- 


ven an infipid ſimilarity to our beſt comic 
pieces: originals can never be wanting in ſuch 


a kingdom as this, where each man follows 
his natural inclinations and propenſities, if our 
writers would really contemplate nature, and 


_ _ endeavour to open thoſe mines of humour 


wich have becn ſo long and ſo unaccountably 


25 Red. 
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antiquity, I thall not ſcruple to preſer Boileau 
and Pope to Horace and Juvenal; the arrows 


of whoſe ridicule are more ſharp, in propor- 
tion as they are more poliſhed. That reſor- 


mers ſhould abound in obſceniries, as is the 
caſe of the two Roman poets, is ſurely an i 
propriety of the molt extraordinary kind 


courtly Horace alſo ſometimes fink into nian 
and farcical abuſes as in the firſt lines of the 


ſeventh ſatire of the firſt book; but Boileau 


and Pope have given to their Satire the Celtus 


of V:aus: their ridic!. is concealcd and 
oblique ; that of the Romans direct and open. 
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The tenth ſatire of Bo'lzau on women is more 
bitter and more decent and elegant, than the 
ſixth of Juvenal on the ſame ſubje& ; and Pope's 
epi:tle to Mrs Blount far excels them both, in 
the artfulneſs and delicacy with which it 

touches female foibles. I may add, that 
imitations of Horace by Pope and of Juven :' 
by Jonſon, are preferabie to their originals, in 
the appoſiteneſs of their exampics, and in the 
poignancy of their ridicule. Above all, the 

Lutrin, the Ran: of the Lock, the Diſpen- 
_ fary, and the Dunciad, cannot be paralleled 
by any works that the wittieit of the ancients _ 
ca boaſt of: ſor by aſſuming the the form of 
the epopea, they hive acquir'd a dignity and 
gr icefuinels, wälen all ſatires delivered merely 
= in the poet' s OW pe lon muſt want, and with we 
wich the ſatiritcs of antiquity were wholly 

uaacquainted ; {or ihe Batrachomuomachia of 
Homer cannot bs conſidered as the mode of 
thele admiradle pieces. 

Lucian is the greateſt maler of Burleſque 
among the ancients : but the travels of Gul- 
liver, though indeed evidently copied from 
his True Hiſtory, do as evidently excel it. 
Lucian ſets out with informing his readers, 
that he is in jeſt, and intends to ridicule ſome 
of the incredible ſtories in Cteſias and Hero- 
dotus: this introduction ſurely enfeebles his 

ſatire and defeats his purpoſe. The true hiſ- 
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ory conſiſts only of the moſt wild, monſtrous, 
and miraculous perſons and accidents : Gul- 


liver has a concealed meaning, and his dwarts_ 
and giants convey tacitly Ge moral or poli- 
tical inſtruction. The Charon, or the Pro- 


| ſpect (] one of the dialogues of Lu- 
Tian, has likewiſe given occaſion to that agree- 


able French ſatire, entitled, Le Diable Boi · 
„ teux, or The Lame Devil;' which has 


highly improved on its original by a greater 
variety of characters and deſcriptions, lively 
' remarks, and intereſting adventures. $0 if a 


parallel be drawn between Lucian and Cer- 
vantes ; the ancient will ſtill appear to diſad- 


vantage: the Burleſque of Lucian principally 


conſiſts in making his gods and philoſophers 
ſpeak and act like the meaneſt of the people; 


that of Cervantes ariſes from the ſolemn and 
important air with which the molt idle and ri- 
diculous actions are related; and is, therefore, 
much more ſtriking and forcible. In a word, 


Don Quixote, and its copy Hudibras, the 
Splendid Shilling, the Adventures of Gil Blas, 
the Tale of a Tub, and the Rehearſal, are 
pieces of humour which antiquity cannot equal, 


much leſs excel. 


Theophraſtus mult yield to La Harms for 
his intimate knowledge of human nature; and 


the Athenians never produced a writer whoſe 
humour was fo exquiſite as that of Addiſon, 
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or who delineated and ſupported a character 
with ſo much nature and true pleaſantry as 


that of Sir Roger de Coverly. It ought, in- 


deed, to be remembered, that every ſpecies of 
wit, written in diſtant times and in dead lan- 
guages, appears with many diſadvantages to 
preſent readers, from their ignorance of the 
manners and cuſtoms alluded to and expoſed; 
but the groſſneſs, the rudeneſs and indelicacy 
of the ancients will, notwithſtanding, ſuffici- 
_ ently appear, even from the ſentiments of ſuch 
critics as Cicero and Quintilian, who mention 
corporal defects and deformities as * ob- 
jects of raillery. | 

If it be now aſked, to what can we aſcribe 
this ſuperiority of the moderns in all the ſpe- 
cies of Ridicule? I anſwer, to the improved 
ſtate of converſation. The great geniuſes of 
Greece and Rome were formed during the 
times of a republican government: and tho! 
3t be certain, as Longinus aſſerts, that demo- 
cracies are the nurſeries of true ſublimity ; yet 
monarchies and courts are more productive of 
politeneſs. The arts of civility, and the de- 
cencies of converſation, as they unite men 
more cloſely and bring them more ſrequently 
together, multiply opportunities of obſerving 
thoſe incongruities and abſurdities of behavi- 
our, on which Ridicule is founded. The an - 
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cients had more Liberty and Seriouſneſs; the 


moderns have more Luxury and Laughter. 


Z 
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; Virtutibus [12 7 | 
Re, a do mi. | | iet 


Rarely they ric by  virtuc's aid, whe ec 
_ Flung'd in the depth of k-lplcts poraty, _ | 
| | Dryder 
To the AvDvenTuaER, 
A S I was inſforined by your Bookſeller, u- 
pon whom 1cailed a ſe days ago to make 
a ſmall purchaſe ſor my daug ghter, that your 


whole work would be congrats in one hun- 
dred and forty papers, I can no longer delay 


to ſend you the account of her life, which I 
gave you ſome reaſon to expect when I related _ 
my own. This account ſhe gave in that 


| dreadful night, the remembrance of which 11} 
freezes me with horror; the night in which J 
had hired her as a proſtitute, and could not 
have been deterred irom incelt, but by an e- 
vent ſo extraordinary that it was almoſt mira- 


calous, I have, indeed, ircquently attempted 


. „ Nuns LXXXVI. 
Vor. IV. + Hp 
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to relate a ſlory which ] can never forget, but 
I was always diſſatisficd with my own expref- 
lions; nor could I ever produce in writing a 
narrative which appeared equal to the effect 
*nat it wrought upon wy mind when I heard 
1. I have, therefore, prevailed upon the dear 
injared cir} to relate it in her own words, 
v hich IIa faithſully tranſcribe. 

Thc firſt ſituation chat J remeniber was in 
a <2ilarg where, 1 ſappoſe, I had been placed 
by the pariti cilicers wits a woman who kept 
„ {tie dairy, My nurſe was obliged to be of. 
ien abi Cad, and 4 was then left to Une care of 
a girl, who was quit old enough to Jug me a- 
bout i her arms, and who, like other pretty 
creatures in office, koaew not how to few her 
authority but by the abuſe of it. Such was my 
dread of her power and reſentmeat, that I ſuf- 
red almoſt whatever fhe inflicted, without 
complaint ; and when | was ſcarcely four years 
„id, had learat fo far to ſurmount the ſenſe of 
nan and ſuppreſs my paſſions, that T have been 
pinch: d black and blue without wincing, and 
patienily ſuffered her to impute to me many tri- 
vial miſchiels which her own perverſeneſs or 
careleſſneſs had produced. 

This ſituation, however, was not without 
its advantages; for ipſtead of a hard cruſt and 
ſinall beer, which wouid have probably bcen the 


principal part of my ſubſiſtance ut Thad been plac- 


ys 124 The ADVENTE oh © 1% PRES & 
ed tha perſon in the ſame ran E: by wtofac ITS 
ent Fs ment, I lud always plenty y of mi 


which though it bad been fbi med tor eroam- 
was not Our, and Which indzed was was- 
ſome focd'; upon which 1tarcve very fad, nd 


was taken notice of by every bos, for ze 


frelbne!'s of my looks, and: clearneſs d: my 24 


Almo t as * is 0 as I could ſp2ak pr. un, 4 


was ſent to the parila-ſehodl to learn to reg; 


and thought myſelf as fine in my biue pown 
and badge, e5 a court beauty in a birth-u'gbr 
ſait. The miſtreſs of the ſchocl was the u 


dow of a clergyman, whom I have oſten beard 
her mention vith tears, though he had been 


long dead when I f1% came under her tuitior, 
and left her in ſuch circuaiſtances as made 
her ſolicit an employment, of which before 
ſhe would have dreaded the labour, and fcor.1- 


ed the meanneſs. She bad been very genteel- 


ly educated, ar d had acquired a general know 


ledge of litsrature after her marriage; the 


communication of which enlivened their hours 
cf retirement, and afforded ſacs a ſubject of 
converſation, as added to every other enjoy- 


ment the picaſures of beneficeace and gZrati- 


tude. | 
There was ſemsthing in her manner, which 


i. 


won my afisction and commanded my reve- 


rence. I found her a peiton very different 
from my nuris; end I watched her locks with 
5 
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ſuch ardour and attention, that I waz ſome - 
times able, young as I was, to anticipate her 


commands. It was nat ural that the ſhould 


jove the virtue which ſue had produced, nor 
was It incongruous that ihe ſhould reward it. 
I perceived with inexpreſſible delight, that the 


treated me With peculiar tenderiteſs; and when 


I was about tigt years old, ſhe offered to 

take my education wiol'y upon herſelf, with- 

out putting the pariſh to any farther charge 
tor my Mmaintainance Her offer was readily 


accepted, my nuric was diſcharged, and I was 


taken home to my miſtreſs, who called me her 
little naidg a na:ne which JI was ambitious to 
deſcrve, becauie ſhe did not Ike a tyrant ex- 
at my obedience as a ſlave, but like a parent 
invited me to the duty of a child. As our fa- 
_ only of my miſtreſs and myſelf, 
2pt ſometiines a chair woman, we were al- 
ways alone in the intervals of buſineſs ; and 
the good matron amuſed herſelf by inſtructing 
me, not only in reading, writing, and the 
Arſt rules of arithmetic, but in various kinds 
of nesdlework; and what was yet of more 
moment, in the principles of virtre and reli- 
ien, Which in her life appeared to be ſo amt- 
ae tl nat 1 v-anted neither example nor mo- 
tive. She gave me alſo ſome general notions 


of the decor um practiſed among perſons of a 
niger claſs: aud I was thus acquainted, While 


— 
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1 was yet a child, and in an obicure tation, 
with ſome rudiments of good breeding. 

Before I was fiſteen, I began to allt my 
benefactreſs in her io een and by ſome 
plain- work which the had procured me, I fur- 


niſhed mylclt with decent cloaths. By an in- 


ſenfible and ſpontaneous imitation of her man- 


ner, I had acquired ſuch a car: iage, as gained 


me more re{pect in a yard-wide ſtuff, than is 
olten paid by | zangers to an 1 ſervant in 
A rich ilk. | 
Such was now the ſimplicity and innocence 
of my life, that I had ſcarce a wiſh unſatis fed; 


and I often reflected upon my own Oe 
Vith a ſenſe of gratitude that increaſed 1 


Dut alas! this elicit y was ſcarce ſooner en. 
joyed then loſt: the good matron, who was 
in the moſt endearing ſenſe my parent ande my 
iriend, was ſeized with a fever, which in a 
iew days put an end to her life, and left me 
alone in the world without alliance or protec» 


tion, overwhelmed with grief and diſtracted 


with anziety. The world, indeed, was before 
me; but I trembled to enter it alone. I knew _ 
no art by which 1 could ſubſiſt myſelf; and I 
was unveilling to be condemned to a ſtate of 


ſervitude, in which no ſuch art could be learn- 


ed. I, therefore, applied again to the officers 
of the pariſh, Ys as a teitimony of reſpect 
to wy patrongſs, condeſcended ſtill to conſider 
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m2 as their charge, and with the uſual ſun 
bound me appreutice to a mantua- maker; 
Whole bufincts, of which indeed, the had but 
little, was among perſons that were ſomethin z 
below the middle clats, ard who, as I verily 
believe, had applicd to the churchwardens for 
an apprentice, only that ſhe might filence n 
number of petty duns, and obtain new credit 
with the money that is given as a conſiders. . 
tion for nec ſtary cloaths. 

the dwelling of my new miſtreſs was two 
back rooms in a dirty fireet near the Seven 
I Nals. She received me, however, with nan 
e of kindneſs; we breakfaſted, di- 
ed, and ſupped together; and tho? I could 
not but regret the alteration of my condition, 
yet I comforted myſelf with reflecting, that 
in a ſew years I thould be miſtreſs of a trade 
by which I might become independent, and 
ive in a manner more agrecable to my incl. 
ations. But my indentures were no ſooner. 
(igned, than I ſuffered a new change of ſor- 
tune. The firſt ſtep my miſtreſs took was to 
turn away her maid, a poor ſlave who was 
covered only with rags and dirt, and whole 
a qualities J fooliſhly thought were the only 
cauſe oft her ill treatment. I was now com- 
pelled to light fires; go off errands, waſh lin- 
en, and dreſs victuals, and in ſhort, to do 


very kind of houſehold drudgery, and to Lt 
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up Þalt the night, that the taſk of kemn ning 
and running feams which had been afli ned 


_ might be performed. 


Though I ſuſlered all this without: murmur 


or complaint, yet I became penſive and me- 
lancholy; the tears would oſten Real ſilently 


irom my eyes, and my mind was {ſometinics 
10 abſtracted in the contemplaticn of my own. 
miſery, that I did not hear what was ſaid to 
me. But wy ſenſibility produced reſentment, 


inllead of pity; my melancholy drew upon mc 


the reproach of ſullenneſs; 1 was ſtor med it 


or ſpoiling my work with f.ivellin '& 1 kn: 


not why, and threatened that it ſhould nr 
long be without cauſe; a menace which e. 


| ay executed the moment it was utter 
ed; my arms aud neck continually bore the 


#4 - + 


marks of the yard, and I was in every reſpe 


treated with the molt brutal unkindneſs. 

In the mean time, however, I zppucd my- 
fell to learn the bouts as my laſt refourcs, 
and the only foundation of my hope. My 
ciffence and aſſiduity atoned for the want of 
inſtruction; and it might have been truly fail, 
that I ſtole the knowledge which my miltrets 
had engaged to communicate. As I] had a 
taſte ſor dreſs, I recommended myſelf to the 
beſt cuſtomers, ard ſrequently corrected a faut 
of which they compiained, and Which my 
miſtreſs was not able to diſcover. The cours 
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terance and courteſy which this gained, tho 
it encouraged my hope of the future, yet it 

made the preſent leſs tolerable, My tyrant 

treated me with yet more inhumanity, and 
iny {uiterings were ſo great, that I irequemly 

_ rveditated an eſcape, though I knew not whi- 


ther to go, and though I torelaw that the mo- 


ment I became a ſugitive, I thouid ſoricit all 
ben. intereſt, juſtiſy every complaint, and incur _ 
a diſgrace which 1 could never obliterate. 
2 Had now groaned under the molt cruel 
oppreſſion ſomething more than tour year: ; 
| the cloaths which had been the purchaſe 6: 
my own money I had worn out; and my mil- 
| trefs thought it her intereſt not to ſurniſh me 
with any better than would jult ſerve me to 
go out on her errauds, and follow her with a 
bundle. Bot as ſo much of my time was paſt, 
I thought it highly reaſonable, and indeed ne- 
ceſſary, the? I ſhould make a more decent ap- 
pearance, that I ſhouid tend the cultomers, 
take their orders and their mea! ſure, or at leaſt 
fit - on the work, Aſter much premeditation, 
and many attempts, I at length ſurmounted 
my fears, and in ſuch terms and manner as 1 
thought leaf likely to give offence, 1 intreated 
that I might have ſuch clozths as would an- 
{wer the rurpoſe, and propoicd to work 10 
many hours extraordinary as world produce 
the money they ſhould colt, Put this reque fi, 
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however modeſt, was arſwered only with ra— 


proaches and inſult + 1 wanted, ferto 0511, 


« ro bega gentleweman; ves, I thould be e. 
equipped to ſet up for vn elt. Tais fhe might 
have expeted for taking a beggar from yy 


"ry | 


» parilh; but I thould ſce that ihe knew hovw 


to mortity my pride and diizpnotut my cun- 
' ning.“ 1 was at ence grieved and angered 
at this treatment; an 5 believe, for the tint 
time, expreſſed myſei? with ſou it Jignatioa 
and refentm-nt. My r-tentment, hon cver, 


ſhe treated with deridlon and conte gt, as an 
* our 


impotent attempt to throw of her authority; 
And declaring that he would ſoon -thew me 


WH was axiireſs, ſhe firuck me io vic!ent a 
blow, that 1 fell from my chair. Whether 
the was frighted at my fall, or vhether the 
ſu(pected I lhoule alarm the houſe, the did not 
repeat her blow, but contented hericit way 
reviling the porerty and wretchsdnefs Wie 
ihe laboured to perpetuzte. 

I burtt into tears of arguiſh and harment; 
and made no reply; bur from this moment 
wy hatred became irreconcileable, and I fe. 
cretly determined at all even's toe ape from 
a ſlavery, which I 2ccnfed myſelf for r having 


already endured tœo long. 
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enca:h the grefs conceai'd a (ſerpent lyes. 


F T happened, that the neat morning I was 


{:nt with ſome work as far as Cheliea: it 


” „ cy 27 [ ww 


was about the middle of May, Upon me, who | 


- had long toiled in the imoke aud durkneſs ot 


London, and had ſeen the lun ſhine only up- 


on a chimney, or a wall, the freſhneſs of the | 


air, the verdure of the field, and the ſong of 


the birds, had the POWer of enchantment. 1 37 


cculd not forbeur lingering in my walk: and 


every moment of delay made me leſs willing 


to return; vot indeed by increaſing my en- 
joyment, but my fear: I was tenacicus of the 
preſ:nt, becauſe I dreaded tne future; and 


wcreaſcd the evil which I approacked at eve- |. 


ry liep, by a vain attempt to retain and poſ- 
{is that which at every ſtep I was leaving be- 
hind. I found, that not to look forward with 
hope, was not to look round with pleaſnre ; 
and yet I ft} loitered away the hours which 


] could not enjoy, and returned in a ſtate of 


anzious irreſolution, ſtill taking the way home, 
becaute 1 knew not where elle to go, but {till 


neglecting the przed winch alone could make 
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home leſs dreadful. My tocment increaſed as 


my walk became ſhorter; ard when J had re- 
turned as far as the lower end of the Mall in 
St James's Park, I was quite overwheltaed 


with regret and deſpair, and fitting down on 


one of the benches I burſt into tears. | 
As my mind was wholly employed on my 
own diſtreſs and my apror held up to my eyes, 
it was ſome time before I diſcovered an elderly 
lady who had ſat down by me. The moment 
I ſaw her, ſuch is the force cf habit, all 
theughts of my own wretchednefs gave way 
to a ſenſe of indecorum; and as ſhe uppzared 


| by her dreſs to be a perion in whoſe company 
i: was preſumption in me to {1:, 1 ſtarted wp 


in great contuſion, and would have left the 


ſ:at. This, however, the would not ſuffer; 


Lut taking hold of my gown, and gently draw- 


ing me back, addreſſed me with an accent of 
tenderneſs, and ſoothed me with pity before 


ſhe knew my diſtreſs. It was fo long fince 1 
had heard the voice of kindneſs, that my beart 
melted as ſhe ſpoke with grati.uce and joy. I 


told her all my ſtory ; to which lic liſtened 


with great attention, and often gazed dedfaſt- 
ly in my face. When my narrative was end- 
ed, ſhe told me, that tl. Hanner in which J 


bad related it, was alone  fheent to convince 
her that it was true; re was au air of 


implicity and fincericy wouut me, Which had 


[ 

| 

| 

| 
j 

| 

{ 
is 
{ 
| 
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prejudiſed her in my ſavour as ſoon as flic 
law me; and that, therefore, ſhe was deter - 
mined to take me home; that I ſhould live 
With her till ſhe had eſtabliſhed me in my bu- 
ſinefs, which the could eaſily do by recom- 
rending me to ber acquaintance z and that in 
tne mean time ſhe would take care to prevent 
my miſtreſs from being troubl:ſome. — 
It is impotlible to expreſs the tranſport that 
Iſelt at this un-xpectzd deliverarce. I was 
utterly unacquainted with the artitices of thoſe 
who are hakneyed in the ways of vice; and 
the remembrance of the diſintereſted kindneſs 
of my fir friend, by whom I had been brought. 
up, came ire{h into my mind: I, therefore, 
indulged the hope of having found ſach ano- 
ther without ſcruple; aud vit:ring ſome 1nco- 
herent expteſſions of gratitude, which was too 
great to be formed ito compliment, I accept- 
ed the offer, and followed my conductreſs 
home. The houſe was ſuch as I had never 
enicr:d bsſors; the rooms were ſpacious, and 
the furniture elegant. I l:oked round with 
wonder; and bluſhing with a ſenſe cf my own 
mean. cis, would have iollowed the ſervant 
who opened the door into the kitchen, but her 
miitreſs prevented ime She ſaw my conſuſion, 
and enoonriving me with a ſmile, took me up 
Rar „n dreſſiug room, where ſhe 
5 immediately lurpiſhed me with clean ſhoes and 
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| ſtockings, a cap, har.dkerchief, ruilles, an! 
apron, and a night gown of penteel Iriſh tuft, 
which had not been much worn, though i- 


was ſpotted and ſtained in many places : they 4 


| belonged, the ſaid, to her couſin, a young lady, 
ſor whom ſhe had undertaken to provide; and 
inſiſted upon my putting them on, that 1 
might fit down with her family at dinner; 
© for,” ſaid ſhe, © I have no acquaintance, to 
© whom I could recommend a mantua-maker 
© that I kept in my kitchen.” 5 
I perceived that ſhe watched me with great 
attention while I was dreſſing, and ſeemed to 
be greatly delighted with the alteration in my 
appearance when I had done. * I ſee,” ſaid 
ſhe, that you was made for a gentlewoman, 
and a gentlewoman you ſhall be, or it ſha)" 
© be your own Fault.” I could only court'ly 
in anſwer to this compliment ; but notwith- 
ſtanding the appearance of diffidence, and mo- 
deſty in the bluſh which I felt burn upon my 
cheek, yet my heart ſecretly exulted in a proud 
confidence that it was true. When I came 
dovn ſtairs, I was introduced by my patro- 
neſs (who had told me that her name was 
| Wellwood) to the young lady her couſin and 
three others; to whom, ſoon after we were 
ſeated, ſhe related my ſtory, intermixing muck 
invective againſt my miſtreſs, and much flat - 
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tery to me, with neither of which, if the truth 
be confelied, I was much diſpleaſed. 

Aiter dinner, as I underſtood that company 


was expected, I intreated leave to retire, and 


was ſhewed up ſtairs into a ſmall chamber very 


_ neatly furniſhed, which I was deſired to con- 
ſider as my own. As the company ſaid til. 


it was very late, I drank tea and ſupped a- 


lone, one of the ſervants being ordered to at- 
eee 1 . 

The next morning, when I came down 
ſtairs to breakfait, Mrs Wellwood preſented 
me with a piece of printed cotton ſufficient for 


1 fack and coat, and about twelve yards of 


ſlight filk ſor a night-gown, which, ſhe ſaid, I 2 


ſhould make up myſelf as a ſpecimen of my 


kill. I attempted to excuſe myſelſ from ac- _ 


cepting this benefaction, with much heſitation 
and confuſion ; but I was commanded with a 


kind frown, and in a peremptory tone, to be 


flent. I was told, that, when buſineſs came 
in, I ſhould pay all wy debts; that, in the 
mean time, I ſhould be ſolicitous only to ſet 
up; and that a change of genteel apparel! 
might be conſidered as my ſtock in trade, 
ſince without it my buſineſs could neither be 
nrocured nor tranſacted. | 

To work, therefore, I went; my clothes 


were made and worn ; many encomiums were 


aviſhed upon my dexterity and my perſon ; 
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and thus I was entangled in the mate tha⸗ 


had been laid for me, before 2 diſcove red wy 
danger. I had contracted devs whi ieh it was 
im neſt ble I ſhould pay; the power of. the laue 

could now be applied to aflect we purpeſes ©: 


gullt; and my creditor could urge? is to her 


purpoſe beth by hope and tear. 
I had row been near a month in my neue 
lodging; und grcut care had hitherto been 
taken to co: ceal whatever might ſhock my 
| modeſt y, or acqu: tint me with the danger dt 
my ſituation. Sam? incidents, how ver, not- 
withſtanding this caution, had fallen under 
my notice, that might well have alarmed me; 
but as thoſe who are waking from a pleaf ing 
dream, ſhut their eyes againſt the light, and 
endeavour to prolong the delufion by lumber- 
ing again, I checked my filpicions the mo- 
ment they roſe, as if danger that was nct 
known would not exiſt ; without confidering, 
that inquiry alone could confirm the good, 
and enable me to eſcape the evil. | 


The houſe was often filled with company 


which divided into fe: parate rooms; the viſits 


were frequently continued till mid night, and 


ſometimes till morning; I had, however, al- 
ways deſired leave to retire, which had hither- 
to been permitted, though not withcut rejuc- 
tance; but at length I was preſſed to make 
dea, with an importuaity that I could not ve. 
„„ 3 | 
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aſt. The company was very gay, and ſoms 
tamiliarities paſſed between the gentlemen aud 
ladies which threw me into confuſion and co- 
xered me with bluſhes; yet I was ill zcalous | 
io impoſe upon myſelf, and, therefore, was 
contented with the ſuppoſition, that they were 
| liberties allowed among perſons of faſhion, 
wany cf whoſe polite levities I had heard de- 
*cribed and cenſured by the dear monitor of 
my youth, to whom I owed all my virtue and 
all my knowledge. I could not, however, re- 
fe ct without ſolicitude and anxicty, that ſince 
the firſt week ol my arrival 1 had heard nc 
more of my buſineſs. I had, indeed, {reqent- 
jy veitured to mention it; and ſtill hoped, 


that when my patroneſs had procured mea | 


little ſet of cuſtomers among her friends, 1 
mould be perinitted to venturc inte a room Ut 
my own; for 1 could not think of carrying it 
on where it would degrade my benefactreſs, of 
whom it could not without an affront be laid, 
that ſhe let lodgings to a mantua- maker; nor 
could I without indecorum diſtribute directions 
where I was to be found, till I had removed 
to another houſe. But whenever 1 introduced 
this fubject of converſation, I was either ral. 
licd tor my gravity, or gently reproached-with | 
pride, as impatient of obligation. Sometimes 
I was told with an air of merriment, that my 
| buſineſs ſhould be pleaſure ; and ſometimes L 
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was entertained with atzorous tories, ad ex- 
cited by licentious and flattered de ACrIptons, 
to a reliſh of luxurious idleneſs aid expentive 
Amuſements. In ſhort, my tafpicions gradu- 
ally increated ; and my fears grew tronger, 
till my dream was at an end, and L could 
fumber no more. The terror that ſeized me 
when I could no longer doubt into what kauds T 
1 had tallen, is not to be cxpreticd, nor, in- 
deed, could it be concealed ; the effect which 
t produced in my aipect and behaviour afford 
ed the wretch, who attempted to {duce mr, 
no proſpect of ſucceſs; and as ſic rag ; 
of exciting me by the love of plealure to vo- 
luntary guilt, ſhe determined to affect her pur- 
poſe by ſurpriſe, and drive me into-her toils 
by deſperation. | | 
It was not leſs my misfortune than reproach, 
that 1 did not immediately quit a place, in 
which I knew myſelf devoted to deſtruction. 
This, indeed, Mrs Wellwood was very aſſidu— 
ous to prevent: the morning after I had diſ- 
covered her purpoſe, the talk about my buſt- 
nels was reniwed ; and as {ſoon as we had 
breakfaſted, th: took me out with her in à 
hackacy coach, under pretence of procuring 


i * 


WS, 


me a lodging ; but ſhe had {till tome pla ble 

objection againlt all that we ian. le 

contrived o buy my mind, and k uin ith 

- her the greateſt part ef the day; as ee wh 
, BE 
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returned to dinner, and paſſed the afternoon 
without company. I drank tea with the Dn 
mily ; and in the evening, being uncommonly 
_ drowſy, I went to bed near two hours ſoonzr 
than uſual. 5 . 


Nur. 136. Saturday, Feb. 23, 1554. 


| — tele Fund 5 
Temperet «a lacrimis. _ Virg. 


And who can hear this tale without a tear? 


16 the tranſactions of this night I was not 
_ * conſcious; but what they had been, the 
circuuiſtances of the morning left me no room 
to doubt. I diſcovered with aſtoniſhment, in- 
dignation, and deſpair, which for a time ſuſ- 
pended all my faculties, that I had ſuffered 
irreparable injury in a ſtate of inſenſibility; 
not 20 much to gratify the wretch by whom 1 
had been abuſed, as that I might with leſs 
ſcrupie admit another, and by reflecting that 
it was impoſſible to recover what I had loſt, 
became careleſs of all that remained. Many 
art ifices were uſed to ſoothe me; and when 
theſe were ſound to be ineffectual, attempts 
were made to intimidate me with menaces. 1 
knew not exactly what paſſed in the firſt ſury 
of my diltraciop, but at length it quite ez» 
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hauſted me. In the evening, being calm thro? 
mere languor and debility, and no precaution 


having been taken to detain me, becauſe I was 


not thought able to eſcape, I found means to 


ſteal down ſtairs and get into the ſtreet with- 


out being miſſed. Wretched as I was, I felt 
_  foine emotions of joy when I firſt found my- 
fell at liberty; though it was no better than 
the liberty of an exile in a deſart, where, ha- 
ving eſcaped from the dungeon and the wheel, 
he muſt yet, without a miracle, be deſtroyed 


by ſavages or hunger. It was not long, in- 


deed, before I reflected, that I knew no houſe 
that would receive me, and that I had no mo- 
ney in my pocket. I had not, however, the 
| Yeaſt inclination to go back. I ſometimes. 
thought of returning to my old miſtreſs, the 


 _ mantua-maker ; but the moment 1 began to 
anticipate the malicious inference ſhe would 


draw from my abſence and appearance, and 


her triumph in the mournful neceſſity that 


urged me to return, I determined rather to 
ſuffer any other evil that could befal me. 
Thus deſtitute and forlorn, feeble and diſ- 
pirited, 1 continued to creep along till the 
ſhops were all ſhut, and the deſerted ſtreets 
became filent. The buſy crowds which had 
almoſt borne me before them, were now diſſi- 
pated ; and every one was retired home, ex- 
cept a tew wretched outcaſts like mylelf, who 
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were either huddled together in a corner, os 
fir ing about not Levine whither they went. 
It is not eaſy to conceive the anguith, wih 
which I reflected upon my condition; and, 
perhaps, it would ſcarcely have been thought 

poſfiole, that a perſon who was not à fugitive 
| e e Hy. an enemy to labour, could 


be thus deltitute even of the little that is eſ- 


ſential to lite, and in danger ot periſhing tor 


want in the midi of a populous city, abound- 


ing with accommodations tor every rank,” from 


the peer to the beggar. Such, however, was 


my lot. I found mylelt compeiled by neceſli- 
ty to paſs the night in the {treets, without 


hope of patling the next in any other place, or, 
indeed, of procuring food to ſupport me till 


it arrived. 1 had now failed the whole day; 
my languor increaſed every moment; I was 
weary and fainting ; my ſace was covered 
with a cold tweat, and my legs trembled under 
me; but I did not dare to fit down, or to 


walk twice along the ſame ſtreet, leſt 1 thou!d 


have been ſeized by the watch, or inſulted by 


{ome voluntary vagabond inthe rage or wan- 


tonneis of drunkenneſs or luft. 1 knew not; 


indeed, well how to vary my walk; but ima- 
gined that, upon the whole, I] ſmnheuld be moi e 
late in the city, than among the brothels 13 
the Strand, or in ltreuts wich being lefs free 
quented are leſs carefully watches : for th 
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J ſcarce ventured to conſider the law as my 
tri:nd, yet I was more afraid of thoſe who 
mould attempt to break the peace, than thoſe. 
who were appointed to keep it. I went ſor- 
ward, therefore, as well as I was able, and 
_ paſſed through Saint Paul's Church - yard as 
the clock ſtruck one: but ſuch was my mis- 


fortune, that the calamity which I dreaded 


overtook me in the very place to which I had 
fled to avoid it. Juſt as I was croſſing at the 
corner into Cheapude, I was laid hold on by 
a man not meanly dried, who would have 
hurried me down towards the Old Change. I 
knew not what he ſaid, but I ſtrove to diſen- 
gage myiclt from him without making any 
Tejiy ; my t ſtruggles, indeed, were weak; and 
the can fli!l ksching his Hold, and perhaps 
miſlaking the tceblenets of my retiltauce ſor 
ſome inclination to comply, procceded to in- 
d<cencies, for which I ſtruck him with the 
ſudden force that was ſupplied by rage and 
_ indignation; but my whole ſtrength was ex- 
h: ted in the blow, which the brute inſtantly 
returned, and repeated till 1 fell. Inſtinct is 
ſtill ready in the defence of life, however 
_ wretched ; and though, the moment before, I 
had wiſhed to die, yet in this diſtreſs I ſpon- 
taneouſly cried out for help. My voice was 
heard by a watchman, who immediately ran 
towards me, and finding me upon the ground, 
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lifted up his lanthern, and examined me with 


an attention, which made me reflect with great 


confuſion upon the diforder of my dieſs, which 
before had not cnce occurred to my thoughts: 


my hair hung looſely about my ſhoulders, my 


ſtays were but half laced, and the reit of my 
cloaths were carcleſsiy thrown on in the tu- 


mult and diſtraction of my mind, which pre- 
vented my attending to trivial circumſtances 


when I made my <icape nom Wellwood's- 
My general appearance, and the condition in 
which I was found, convinced the Vatchinan 
that I was a firojling proſtitute z and hndirg 


that I was not able to riſe vathout aſſiſtance, 


he allo concluded that 1 was drunk ; he, there 
fore, ſet down his lanthern, and calling bis 
comrade to alun lim, they lifted me up. As 
my voice was fauitering, my locks wild, and 
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ſtood, the man was co.Ermed in his firſt opt- 
nion; and ſeeing my face bloody, and my 
eyes ſwelled, he told me with a ſneer, that to 
ſecure me from tarther ill treatment, he would 


provide a lodging for me till the morning; 


and accordingly they dragged me between 


them to the Compter, without any regard to 


my intreaties or diſtreſs. 
I paiizd the night in agonies, upon which 
even now I ſbudder to look back; and in the 


morning I was carried before a magiſtrato, 
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The watchman gave an account of his having 
ſo and me very drunk, crying out murder, and 
breeding a riot in the fireet at one o'clock in 

the morning: I was ſcarcely yet ſober,” he 
ſaid, as his Worſhip might ſee, and had been 

pretty handſomely beaten 3 ; but he ſuppoſed 
it was for an unfucceſstul attempt to pick a 
© pocket, at which I mutt have been very dex- 
© terous, indeed, to have  lucceedegt in that con- 
dition.“ 

This account, however injurious, was great- 
ly confirmed by my appearance: I was almoit 
covered with kennel-dirt, my face was diico- 
loured, my ſpe:ch was inarticulate, and I was | 
1o oppreſſed with faintneſs and terror, that I 
could not ſtand without a ſupport. The ma- 
giſtrate, however, with great kindneſs, called 
upon me to make my defence, which I at- 
tempted by relating the truth: but the Rory 
was told with ſo much heſitation, and was in 
itſelf ſo wild and improbable, ſo like the inar- 

tificial tales that are haſtily formed as an apo- 
logy ſor detected guilt, that it could not be 
believed; and I was told, that except I could 
ſupport my character by ſome credible witneſs, 
i ſhould be committed to Bridewell. 

I was thunderſtruck at this menace; and 
had formed ideas ſo dreadful of the place to 
which I was to be ſent, that my dungeon at 
che mantua waker's became a palace in the 
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compariſon, and to return thither, with what - 
ever diſadvantages, was now the utmoſt ob- 
ject of my hope. I, therefore, deſired that 
my miſtreſs might be ſent for, and flattered 
myſelf that ſhe would at leaſt take me out of 
a houſe of correction, if it were only for tbe 
pleaſure of tormenting me herſelf. E 
In about two hours the meſſenger returned, | 
and with him my tyrant, who eyed me with 
ſuch malicious pleaſure that my hopes ſailed 
me the moment I ſaw her, and I almoſt re- 
pented that ſhe was come. She was, I be- 
lieve, glad of an opportunity effectually to 
prevent my obtaining any part of her buſi- 
neſs, which ſhe had ſome reaſon to ſear; and, 
therefore, told the juſtice who examined her, 
| that © ſhe had taken me a beggar from the 
_ © pariſh four years ago, and taught me her 


c © trade; but that I had been always ſullen, 6 


miſchievous, and idle; that it was more than 
da month ſince I had clandeſlinely left her 
© ſervice, in decent and modeſt apparel fitting 
© my condition; and that ſhe would leave his 
© Worſhip to judge, whether I came honeftly 
© by the taudry rags which I had on ny back.“ 
This account, however correſpondent with 
my own, ſerved only to confirm thoſe facts 
which condemned me: it 7ppeared inconteſt- 
ably, that I had deſerted my ſervice; and | 

been debauched in a brothel, where I had |} 
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been furniſhed with cloaths, and continued more 
than a month. That I had becu ignorant ot 
iny ſituation, proſtituted without my conſent, 


and at laſt had eſcaped to avoid farther inju - 


ry, appeared to be fictitious circumſtances, in- 


vented to palliate my offence : the perſon 


whom I had accuſed lived in another county; 
and it was neceſſary for the preſent, to bring 
the matter to a ſhort iſſue : my miſtreſs, there- 
tore, was aſked, whether ſhe would receive we 
again, upon my promiſe of good behaviour; 

and upon her peremptory refuſal, my mittimus 


was made out, and I was committed to hard 
labour. The clerk, however, was ordered to 
take a memorandum of my charge againſt _ 
| Wellwood, and I was told than 4 r ſhouſd 


be made about her. | 
Aſter I had been confined about a week, a 


note was brought me without date or name, 


in which I was told, that my malice againſt 
« thoſe who would have been my benefactors 

„was dilappointed ; that, if I would retura 
* to them, my diſcharge ſhould be precured, 
and I ſhould ſtill be kindly received; but 
that if I perſiſted in my ingratirude, it {]:oulg 
© not be unrevenged.* From this note I con- 
jectured, that Wellwood had found means to 
ſtop an inquiry into her conduct, which ſhe 
had diſcovered to have been begun upon my 
information, and had thus learnt where 1 Was 


Vor. IV. 3 
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do be found; I thereſore returned no anſwer, 


but that I was contented with my ſituation, 
and prepared to ſuffer whatever Providence 
| thould appoint. 5 
During my confinement, I was not treated 
with great ſeverity; and at the next court, as 
no particular crime was alledged againſt me, 
T was ordered to be diſcharged. As my cha- 
rater was now irretrieveably loſt, as I had no 
friend who would afford me ſhelter, nor any 
buſineſs to which I could apply, I had no proſ- 
pect but again to wander about the ſtreets, 
without lodging and without food. I, there- 
fore, intreated that the officers of the pariſh _ 
to which I belonged, might be ordered to re- 
ceive me into the work-houſe, till they could 
get mea ſervice, or find me ſome employment 


by which my labour would procure me a ſub- J 


 ſiſtence. This requeſt, ſo reaſonable, and fo 
uncommon, was much commended, and im- 
mediately granted: but as I was going our at 
the gate with my paſs in my hand, I was met 
by a bailiff, with an emiſſary of Wellwood's, 
and arreſted for a debt of twenty pounds. As 
it was no more in my power to procure bail, 


than to pay the money, I was immediately 


dragged to Newgate. It was ſoon known 
that I had not a farthing in my pocket, and 
chat no money either for ſees or accommodations 
-ould be expected; I was, therefore, turned 
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over to a place called the common ſide, amongſt 
the molt wretched and the moſt profligate oi 

human beings, In Bridewell, indeed, my aſ- 
ſociates were wicked; but they were over-awed 
Hy the preſence of their tatkmafter, and re- 
ſtrained from licentiouſnets by perpetual labour; 


but my ears were now violated every moment 
by oaths, execrations, and obſcenity ; the con- 
verſation of mother Wellwood, her inmates, 
and her gueſts, was chaſte and holy to that of 
the innabitaiits of this place; and in compari— 
ſon with their life, that to which I had been 
ſolicited was innocent. Thus I began inſenſi- 


bly to think of mere incontinence without hor» 


ror; and, indeed, became leſs ſenſible of more 


complicated enormities, in proportion as they 


became familiar, My wretchedneſs, however, 
was not alleviated, though my virtue became 
leſs. I was without friends and without mo- 
ney; and the miſery of confinement in a noi- 


ſome dungeon was aggravated by hunger and 


thirſt, Sh cold and nakedneſs. In this hour 
of trial, I was again aſſailed by the wretch, 
who had produced it only to facilitate her 'uc- 
ceſs. And Jet not thoſe, before whom the path 
of virtue has been ſtrewed with flowers, and 


every thorn removed by proſperity, too ſevere- 


ly cenſure me, to whom it was a barren and 
a rugged road in which J had long toiled with 


Romans and anguiſh, if at laſt, when I was 
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benighted in a ſtorm, I turned at the firſt light, 


and haſted tu the neareſt ſhelter : let me not 


be tos ſeverely cenſured, if I now accepted li- 
berty, and eaſe, and plenty, upon the only terms | 


on which they could be obtained. I conſent- 


ted, with whatever reluctance and compunce = 
tion, to return, and complete my ruin in the 


place where it was begun. The action of debt 
was immediately withdrawn, my fees were paid, 


and I was once more removed to my lodging. 
near Covent Garden. In a ſhort time I reco- 


vered my health and beauty ; I was again dreſ- 


fed and adorned at the expence of my tyrant, 
whoſe power increaſed in proportion to my 
debt: the terms of proſtitution were preſcribed 


me; and out of the money, which was the price 
not only of my body but my ſoul, I ſcarce 
reccived more than I could have earned by 


weeding in a field. The will oi my creditor was 


my law, from which Iknew not how to appeal. 


My ſlavery was moſt deplorable, and my em- 


ploy ment moſt odious : for the principles of vir- 
tue and religion, which had been implanted in 
my yo"th, however they had been choaked 


by weeds, could never be plucked up by the 


root; nor did I ever admit a diſhonourable vi- 


ſit, but my heart ſunk, my lips quivered, and 


my k iees 1: te each other, 


From this dreadful ſituation I am at length 
delivered. But while I lift up wy heart in 
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gratitude to Him who alone can bring good 
out of evil, I deſire it may be remembered, that 
my deviation to ill was natural, my recovery 
almoſt miraculous. My firſt ſtep to vice was 


the deſertion of my ſervice ; and of this, all 


my guilt and miſery were the conſequence. 
Let none, therefore, quit the poſt that is aſ- 
| ſigned them by Providence, or venture out of 
the ſtrait way; the by path, though it may 
invite them by its verdure, will inevitably lead 
them to a precipice ; nor can it, without folly 
and preſumption, be pronounced of any, that 
their ficſt deviation from rectitude will e 
leſs evil than mine. 8 
Such, Mr Adventurer, is the ſtory of my 


child, and ſuch are her reflections upon it; to 


which I can only add, that he who abandons 
his offspring, or corrupts them by his exam- 
ple, perpetrates greater evil than a murderer, 
in proportion as immortality is of r more value 
than life. 


I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


oy EY 


7. 
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5 Numb. 137. Tueſday, Feb. 26. 1757. 


e da. 
What have I been doing ? 


A man is a being very n furniſhed 


with the power of preſcience, he can pro- RO 


vide for the future only by conſidering the paſt ; 
and as futurity is all in which he has any real 
intereſt, he ought very diligently to uſe the 


only means by which he can be enabled to en- 
joy it, and frequently to revolve the experi- 


ments which he has hitherto made upon lite, 
that he may gain wiſdom from his miſtakes 


and caution from his miſcarriages. 


Though I do not ſo exactly conform to the 
precepts of Pythagoras, as to practiſe every 


night this ſolemn recollection, yet I am not ſc 
loſt in diſſipation as wholly to omit it; nor 


ean I forbear ſometimes to inquire of myſelf, 
in what employment my life has paſſed away. 


Much of my time has ſunk into nothing, and 
left no trace by which it can be diſtinguiſhed; 
and of his, I now only know, that it was 


onc in my power, and might 0 once have been 
improved. 

Of other parts of liſe memory can give e ſome 
account: at ſome hours I have been gay, and 


at others ſerious; I have ſometimes mingled 
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in converſation, and ſometimes meditated in 


ſolitude ; one day has been ſpent in conſulting 


the ancient ſages, and another in writing Ad- 


venturers. 
At the concluſion of any undertaking, It 1: 


_ uſual to compute the loſs and profit. As 1 
| ſhall ſoon ceaſe to write adventurers, I could 
not forbear lately to conſider what has been 
the conſequence of my labours; and whether 


7 am to reckon the hours laid out in theſe com- 


poſitions, as applied to a good and laudable 
pourpoſe, or ſuffered to fume away in | uſeleſs 


evaporations. 
That I have 3 well, I have the at- 


teſtation of my own heart: but good inten» 
tions may be fruſtrated, when they are execu- 
ted without ſuitable ſkill, or directed to an end 


unattainable in itſelf, 


Some there are who leave writers very FD | 


tle room for ſelf-congratulation ; ſome who af- 


firm, that books have no influence upon the 
public, that no age was ever made better by 


its authors, and that to call upon mankind to 


corre their manner, is, like Xerxes, to ſcourge 
the wind or ſhackle the torrent. 


This opinion they pretend to ſupport by un- 


failing experience Tae world is full of fraud 


and corruption, rapine, or malignity; intereſt 


3s the ruling motive of mankind, and every 
one is endeavouring to increaſe his own ſtores 
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ol happineſs by perpetual accumulation, with- 
out reflecting upon the numbers whom ſuper- 
fluity condemns to want: in this ſtate ot things 


a book of morality is publiſhed, in which cha- 


| rity and benevolence are ſtrongly enforced ; 
and it is proved beyond oppoſition, that men 


are happy in proportion as they are virtuous, 
and rich as they are liberal. The book is ap- 
polwauded, and the author is preferred; he ima- | 
gines his applauſe deſerved, and receives leſs 
pleaſure from the acquiſition of reward than 
the conſciouſneſs of merit. Let us look again 


upon mankind : intereſt is ſtill the ruling mo- 


tive, and the world is yet full of ſraud and 


corruption, malevolence and rapine. 
The difficulty of cenfuting this aſſertion a- 


riſes merely trom its generality and compre- 


henſion: to overthrow it by a detail of diſtin& 
facts, requires a wider ſurvey of the world than 


human eyes can take; the progreſs of refor- 


mation is gradual and ſilent, as the extenſion 
of evening ſhadows ; we know that they were 


ſhort at noon, and are long at ſun-ſet, but 


our ſenſes were not able to diſcern their in- 
creaſe : we know of every civil nation that it 
was once ſavage; and how was it reclaimed 
but by precept and adi.onition ! 

Mankind are univerſally corrupt, but core 
rupt in different degrees; as they are univer- 
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ations of knowledge. How has knowledge or 
virtue been increaſed and preſerved in one 
place beyond another, but by diligent incul- 5 


cation and rational inforcement. 


Books of morality are daily written, yet 
its influence is ſtill little in the world; ſo the 
ground is annually p/ ge e, and yet multi- 


tudes are in want of vicad. But ſureiy, nei- 


ther the labours of the moraliſt nor of the huſ- 


bandman are vain: let them ſor a while ne- 
glet their taſks, and their uſefulneſs vill be 
known; the wickedneſs that is now frequent 
would b an an, fol, the bread that is 
now ſca CE wound Wir fail. 


The puwer, inde , If every individual is 


ſmall, and the cont. quence of his endeavours 
imperceptible, in a general proſpect of the 
world. Providence has given no man ability 
to do much, that iomething mit be leit for 


every man to de. The buſineſs of life is car- 


ried on by a general co-operation; in which 
the part of any ſingle man can be no more 
diſtinguiſned, han the effect of a particular 
drop ie, ue meadows are floated by a ſum- 
er; yet every drop increaſes the in- 


ion, and every hand adds to the . 


int or milery of mankind, 


That a writer, however zealous or eloquent, 


ſeldom works a viſible effect upon cities or na- 


tions, will readily be granted. The book 


— _ 
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which is read moſt, is read by few, compared 
with thoſe that read it not 4 and of thoſe few, |} 
the greater part peruſe it with diſpoſitions that 
very little favour their own improvement. 
85 It is difficult to enumerate the ſeveral mo- 


tives which procure to books the honour of 


peruſal : ſpite, vanity, and curioſity, hope and ] 


fear, love and hatred, every paſſion which in- 


cites to any other action, ſerves at one time or 
bother to ſtimulate a reader. 
Some are fond to take a celebrated volume 
into their hands, becauſe they hope to diſtin- 
guiſh their penetration, by finding faults | 
which have eſcaped the public; others eagerly 
buy it in the firſt bloom of reputation, that 
they may join the chorus of praiſe, and not 
lag, as Faltaff terms it, in © the rearward of 


the faſhion,' 


Some read for ſtyle, and ſome ſor argument: 
one has little care about the ſentiment, he ob · 
 terves only how it is expreſſed; another re- 
gards not the concluſion, but is diligent to 
mark how it is inferred : they read for other 
purpoſes than the attainment of practical 


knowledge; and are no more likely to grow 


wite by an examination of a treatiſe of moral 
prudence, than an architect to inflame his de- 


votion by conſidering attentively the propor- 


tions of a templc 


Some read that they may emabelih their 
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converſation, or ſhine in diſpute ; ſome that 
they may not be detected in ignorance, or want 

the reputation of literary accompliſhments : 


but the moſt general and prevalent reaſon of 


ſtudy, is the impoſſibility of finding another 


_ amuſement equally cheap or conſtant, equally 
dependent on the hour or the weather. He 
that wants money to follow the chace of Plea- 
ſure through her yearly circuit, and is left at 
home when the gay world rolls to Bath or 
_ Tunbridge ; he whoſe gout compells him to 


hear from his chamber the rattle of chariots 


tranſporting happier beings to plays and al- 


 ſfemblies, will be forced to ſeek in books a re- 
fuge from himſelf. 


The author is not wholly uſeleſs, who pro- 


vides innocent amuſements for minds like theſe. 


There are in the preſent ſlate of things ſo 


many more inſtigations to evil, than incite- 


ments to good, that he who keeps me in a 


nuteral flate, may be juſtly conſidered as a 


benefactor to life. _ 

But, perhaps, it ſeldom happens, that Audy 
terminates in mere paſtime. Books have al- 
ways a ſecret influence on the underſtanding; 


we cannot at pleaſure obliterate ideas ; he that 


reads books of ſcience, though without any 
fixed deſire of improvement, will grow more 
knowing; he that entertains himſelf with mo- 


ral or religious treatiſes, will imperceptibly 
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advance in goodneſs: the ideas which are of- 
den offered to the mind, will at laſt find a 
lucky moment when it 1s ar to receive 
them. | 

It is, therefore, urged widhowt eee 1 as a 
diſcouragement to writers, that there are al- 


ready books ſufficient in the world; that all 
the topics of perſuaſion have been diſcuſſed, 


a every important queſtion clearly ſtated and 
juſtly decided; and that, therefore, there 1s 


no room to hope, that pigmies ſhould conquer 


Where heroes have been defeated, or that the 
| petty copiers of the preſent time ſhould ad- 
vance the great work of reformation, which 


their predeceſſors were forced to leave unfi- = | 


niſhed. 

Whatever be the preſent | extent of human 
knowledge, it is not only finite, and, there- 
Tore, in its own nature capable of increaſe ; 
but fo narrow, that almoſt every underſtand- 
ing may by a diligent application of its powers 
hope to enlarge it, It is, however, not ne- 
ceſſary, that a man ſhould forbear to write, 
till he has diſcovered ſome truth unknown be- 
fore; he may be ſufficiently uſetul, by only 
diverſifying the ſurſace of knowledge, and 
luring the mind by a new appearance to a ſe- 
cond view of thoſe beauties which it had paſ- 


ſed over inattentively before. Every writer 


5 may find intellects correſpondent to his own, 
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to whom his expreſſions are familiar, and his 
thoughts congenial ; and perhaps, truth is 
often more ſucceſsfully propagated by men of 
moderate abilities, who, adopting the opini- 
ons of others, have no care but to explain 
them clearly, than by ſubtile ſpeculatifls and | 
curious ſearchers, who exact from their read- 
ers powers equal to their own, and if their | 
ſabries of ſcience be ſtrong, take no care to 
render them acceſſible. 
For my part, I do not regret the hours 
which I have laid out in theſe little compoſi- 
tions, Thar the world has grown apparently 


better, ſince the publication of the Adventu- 
rer, I have not obſerved; but am willing to 


think, that many have been effected by ſingle 
ſentiments, of which it is their buſineſs to re- 
new the imprefſion ; that many have caught 
hints of truth, which it is now their duty to 
purſue ; and that thoſe who have received no 
improvement, have wanted not opportunity 
but intention to n. T 


. 
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 Nuntl. 138. Saturday, March 2. 1754. 
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Quid pure tranquillet ? hond, an dulce lucellum, 
An ſecretum iter et fallentis ſemita vitae? Er. 
Whether the tranquil mind and pure, 

| Honours or wealth our bliſs inſure ; 

Or down through life unknown to ſtray, Os 
Where lonely leads the ſilent way. Francis. 


'T TAVING conſidered the importance of au- 
thors to the welfare of the public, I am 
ted by a natural train of thought, to reflect 
on their condition with regard to themſelves ; 
and to inquire, what degree of happineſs or 
vexation is annexed to the difficult and labori- 
ous employment of providing inſtruction or 
entertainment for mankind, 1 
In eſtimating the pain or pleaſure of any 
particular ſtate, every man, indeed, draws 
his deciſions from his own breaſt, and cannot 
with certainty determine, whether other minds 
are affected by the ſame cauſes in the ſame 
manner. Yet by this criterion we muſt be 
content to judge, becauſe no other can be ob- 
tained; and, indeed, we have no reaſon to 
think it very ſallacious, ſor excepting here 
and there anomalous mind, which either does 
not feel like others, or diſſembles its ſenſibili- 
ty, we find men unanimouſly concur in attri- 
buting happineſs or miſery to particular con- 
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dCitions, as they agree in acknowledging the 
cold of winter and the heat of autumn. 


If we apply to authors themſelves ſor ar: 
account of their ſtate, it will appzar very lit- 


tie to deſerve envy ; for they have in all ages 


been addicted to complaint. The neglect ct 
learning, the ingratitude of the preſent age, 
and the abſurd preference by which ignorance 
and dullneſs often obtain favour and rewards, 


have been from age to age topics of invective; | 


and few have left their names to polterity, 


without ſome appeal to ſuture candour from 


the perverſeneſs and malice of their own times. 

have, nevertheleſs, been often inclined ta 
doubt, whether authors, however querulous, 
are iu reality more miſerable than their ſellow- 
mortals. The preſent life is to all a ſtate of 
infelicity; every man, like an author, believes 
himſelf to merit more than he obtains, and 


| ſolaces the preſent with the proſpect of che ſu- 


ture; others, indeed, ſuffer thoſe diſappcint- 
ments in filence, of which the writer com- 
plains, to ſhew how well he has learnt the art 
of lamentation. | 


There is at leaſt one gleam of irſelicity, of 


which ſew writers have miſſed the enjoyment : 
he whoſe hopes have ſo far overpowered his 


fears, as that he is reſolved to ſtand forth a 
candidate for fame, ſeldom fails to amuſe him-_ 
ſelf, before his appearance, with pleaſing ſcenes. 


A 


— 
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of affluence or honour; while his fortune is 
pet under the regulation of fancy, be eaſily 
models it to his wiſh, ſuffers no thoughts ot | 
critics or rivals to intrude upon his mind, but 
counts over the bounties of Patronages or 
liſtens to the voice cf praiſe. 
Some there are, that talk very luxuriouſly 
of the ſecond period of an author's happineſs, 


and tell of the tumultuous raptures of inven. 


tion, when the mind riots in imagery, ard 
the choice ſtands Taſpznded between dilereut 
ſentiments. 
Theſz pleaſures, I believe, may ſometimes 
be indulged to thoſe, who come to a ſubject 
of diſquifition with minds full cf ideas, and 
with fancies ſo vigorous, as eaſily to excite, 
telect, and arrange them. To write, is in- 
Seed, no wpleaſing eapioyment, when one 
ſentiment readily produces another, and both 
ideas and exprefiins preſent themſelves at the 
firſt ſummons: but ſuch happineſs, the great- 
eſt genius does not always obtain; and com- 
mon writers know it only to ſuch a degree, 
as to credit its poſſibility. Cↄmpoſition is, 
ſcr the moſt part, an «fort of flow diligence 
and ſizady perſeverance, to which the mind is 
dragged by neceſii:y or reſolution, and irom 
which the attention is every moment ſtarting 
to more delightful amuſements. 


I: frequently happens, that a def ga whicl. 
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when conſidered at a diſlance, gave flattering 


hopes of facility, mocks us in the execution 


with unexpected difficulties; the mind which, 


while it conſidered it in the pros, imagined 


elf amply ſurnithed with materials, finds 
ſometimes an unexpected barrennets and vacu - 
ity, and wonders whither all theſe ideas are 
vanilbed, which a little before ſecmed ürug⸗ 


vhng for emiſſion. | 
Sometimes many thoughts . thera- 


ſelves; but ſo contuſed aud unconngcted, that 


they are not without difliculty reduced to me- 


thod, or concatenated in a regular and depen- 
dent ſeries: the mind falls at once into a la- 
byrinth, of which neither the beginning nor 


end can be diſcovered, and toils and ſtruggles 


without progreſs or extrication. | 
It is afſerted by Horace, that * if matter r be 


once got together, words will be found with 
very little difficulty ;“ a poſition which, tho 
ſufficiently plauſible to be inſerted in poetical 


precepts, is by no means flrictiy and philoſo- 


phically true. It words were naturaily and 
neceſſarily conſequential to ſentiments, it would 
always follow, that he who has moſt knew- 


| ledge muſt have molt eloquence, and that e- 


very man would clearly expreſs what he iul- 
ly underſtood ; yet we find, that to think, and 
do diſcourſe, are often the qualities of dif- 


erent perſons: and many books might ſors 2» 


Aaz 
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ly be produced, where juſt and noble ſent1- 
ments are degraded 3 and obſcured by unſuitabie 
diction. | 
Words, thereſore, as well as things, claim 
the care of an author. Indeed, of many au- 
thors, and theſe not uſeleſs or contemptible, 
words are almoit the oniy care: many make _ 


it their ſtudy, not ſo much to ſtrike out new _ 


ſentiments, as to recommend thoſe which are 
already known to more favourable notice by 
fairer decorations ; but every man, whither 
he copies or invents, whither he delivers lus 
own thoughts or thoſe of another, has often 


found himſelf deficient in the power of expreſ. 


| ſion, big with ideas which he could not utter, 


obliged to ranſack his memory fer terms ade. 


quate to his conceptions, and at laſt unable to 
impreſs upon his Tenge the 1 _— exilling in 
his mind. E 
It is one of the common diſtreſſes of a wri- 
ter, to be within a word of a happy period, 
to want only a ſingle epithet to give ampliſi- 
cation its full force, to require only a corre- 
ſpondent term in order to finiſh a paragraph 
with elegance, and make one of its members 
anſwer to the other: but theſe deficiencies 
cannot always be ſupplied; and after long 
ſtudy and vexation, the paſſage is turned a- 
new, and the web unwoven that was 40 nearly 
lniſne d. | 
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But when thoughts and words are collected 


and adjuſted, and the whole compoſition at-- 
laſt concluded, it ſeldom gratifies the author, 


when he comes coolly and deliberately to re- 


view it, with the hopes which had been exci- 


ted in the fury of the perſormance: novelty 


always captivates the mind; as our thoughts 
riſe treſh upon us, we readily believe them 
jult and original, v-hich, when the pleaſure of 


production is over, we find to be mean and 
common, or borrowed from the works of o- 


 thers, and . by memory rather an! il. 


Ve ntion. 


But though it ſhould happen, that the wri- 
ter finds no ſuch faults in his performance, he 
is ſtill to remember, that he looks upon it 


with partial eyes: and when he conſiders, 


how much men who could judge of others 


with great exactneſs, have often failed in jud- 
ging of themſelves, he will be afraid of deci- 
ding too haſtily in his own favour, or of al- 
lowing himſelf to contemplate with too much 


complacence, treaſure that has not yet been 


brought to the teſt, nor paſſed the only trial 
that can Ramp its value. 

From the public, and only from the public, 
is he to await a confirmation of his claim, and 


a final juſtification of ſelf-eſteem ; but the pub- 
lic is not eaſily perſuaded to favour an author. 
5 mankind were left to judge for themſelves, 


. + &% — AM — 
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it is reaſonable to imagine, that of ſuch wri- 
\ tings, at leaſt, as deſcribe the movements of 
| the human paſſions, and of which every man 
carries the archetype within him, a jult opi- 


nion would be formed; but whoever has re- 


marked the fate of books, muſt have ſound it 
governed by other cauſes, than general con- 
tent ariſing from general conviction. It a 
new performance happens not to tail into the 
bands of ſome, who have courage to tell, and 
authority to propagate their opinion, it often 
remains long in obſcurity, arid perhaps periſh - 
es unknown and unexamined. A few, a very 
ſew, commonly conſtitute the teſt of the time; 
the judgment which they have once pronoun- 
ced, ſome are too lazy to diſcuſs, and ſome 
too timorous to contradict ; it may, however, 
be, I think, obſerved, that their power 1s 
greater to depreſs than exalt, as mankind are 
more credulous of cenſure than of praiſe. 
This perverſion of the public judgment is 
not to be raſhly numbered amongit the miſe- 
ries of an author; ſince it commonly ſerves, 
after miſcarriage, to reconcile him to himſelf. 
Becauſe the world has ſometimes paſſed an 
unjuſt ſentence, he readily conciudes the ſen- 
tence unjuſt by which his performance is con- 
demned; becauſe ſome have been exalted a- 
dove their merits by partiality, he is ſure to 
aſcribe the ſucceſs of a rival, not to the merit 
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of his work, but the zeal of his patrons. Up- 


on the whole, as the author ſeems to {hare all 
the common miſeries of life, he appears to 


partake likewiſe of its lenitives and abate- 


- Numb. 139. Tueſday, March 5. 1754 
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I>/e viam taatum potui dicuifſe repertam 
Hands al muntes, longeque oftendere M . 


Plau ſeutes celſe chor eas in veriice FuPis Vida, 


! only rointed ont the paths that lesd 

The pan ing youth to ſteep Parraſibs' head, 

And itew'd the tuncful muſes from afar, 

Mixt in a tolema cliu'r and dancing there, Pitt 


: H E that undertakes to \ ſuperintend the mo- 


rals and the taſte of the public, ſhould 
attentively conſider, what are the peculiar ir- 


regularities and defects that characterize the 
times: for though ſome have contended, that 


men have always been vicious and foolith in 
the ſame degree; yet their vices and follies are 
known to have been not only different, but 
oppoſite in their kind. The Giteaſe of the 
lime has been ſometimes a tever, and ſome- 
times a lethargy ; and he, therefore, wha 
ſuould always preſcribe the ſame remedy, 
would be juſtly ſcorned as a quack, the diſ- 
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penſer of a noſtrum, which, however eſſica 
cious, muſt, if indiſeriminately applied, pro- 
duce as much evil as good. There was a time, 
when every man, who was ambitious of reli- 
gion or virtue, enliſted himſelf in a cruſade, 
or buried himſelf in a hermitage : and be, 
who ſhould then have declaimed againſt luke- 
warmneſs and ſcepticiim, would bave ated 
juſt as abſurdly as he, who ſhould warn the 
preſent age againſt prieflcraft and ſuperſli- 
tion, or ſet himſelf gravely to prove the law- 
talneſs of pleaſure, to lure the hermit from 
his cell, and deliver the penitent from ſuicide. 

But as vicious manners have nat differed. 
more than vicious taſte, there was a time when 
every literary character was diſarac ed by an im- 
pertinent oſten: ation of {kill in abſtruſe ſcience, 
and an habitual familiarity with books written 
in the dea?] languages; every man, therefore, 
was a pedant, in proportion as he deſired to 
be taoug ht a ſcholar. The preacher and the 
pleader ſtrung together claſſical quotations 
v-ith the ſame eons. affectation, and inſigui- 
ficance; truths however obvious, and opinions 
however indiſputable, were illuſtrated and con- 
firmed by the teſtimonies of Tully or Horace; 
and Seneca and Epictetus were ſolemnly ci- 
ted, to evince the certainty of death or the 
fickleneſs of fortune. The diſcourſes of Tay - 
zor are crowded with extracts from the wri- 
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ters of the porch and the academy; and it is 


ſcarcely poſſible to forbear ſmiling at a mar- 
ginal nc te of Lord Coke, in which he gravely | 
_ acquaints his reader with an excellence that 


he might otherwiſe have overlooked : * This,? 
ſays he, is the thirty-third time that Virgil 


© hath been quoted i in this work.* The mix- 
ture, however, is ſo prepoſterous, that to thoſe. 


who can read Coke with pleaſure, theſe pat- 
ſages will appear like a dancer who ſhould in- 


trude on the ſolemnity of a ſenate; and to 


thoſe who have a taſte only for polite litera- 


ture, like a fountain or a palm tree in the de · 


ſarts of Arabia. 


It appears by the eſſays of e and : 
La Motte le Vayer, that this affectation ex- 
tended to France; but the abſurdity was too 


groſs to remain long after the revival of lite · 
rature. It was ridiculed here ſo early as the 
Silent Woman? of Ben Jonſon ; and after- 
wards more ſtrongly and profefſedly in the 


character of Hudibras, who deccrates his flim-_ 


ſy orations with gaudy patches of Latin, and 
ſcrapes of tiſſue from the ſchoolmen. The 


ſame taſk was alſo undertaken in France by 


Balzac, in a ſatire called Barbon.“ 

Wit is more rarely diſappointed of its pur- 
pole than wiſdom; and it is no wonder that 
this ſpecies of pedantry, in itſelf ſo ridiculous 
and deſpica ble, was ſoon e a into con 
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tempt by thoſe powers, againſt which trutl 
and rectitude have not always maintained their 
_ dignity. The features of learning began in- 


| ſenſibly to loſe their auſterity, and her air be- 


came engaging and eaſy : philoſophy was now 
decorated by the graces. . 
The abſtruſe truths of aſtronomy were ex- 
| plained by Fontenelle to a lady by moon-light; 
 juſtneſs and propriety of thought and ſenti- 


ment were diſcuſſed by Bouhours amid the de- 


| licacies of a garden; and Algarotti introdu - 


ced the Newtonian theory of light and colours |} 


to the toilet. Addiſon remarks, that Socrates 
was ſaid to have brought philoſophy down 
from heaven to inhabit among men: And I, 
ſays he, ſhall be ambitious to have it ſaid 
of me, that I have brought philoſophy out of 

_ cloſets and libraries, ſchools and colleges, to 
« dwell in clubs and afſemblies, at tea tables, 
© and in coffee-houſes.? 

But this purpoſe has in ſome meaſure been 
| defeated by its ſucceſs; and we have been 
driven from one extreme with ſuch precipita- 
tion, that we have not ſtopped in the ADD: 
but gone on to the other. - 

Learaing has been diveſted of the peculiari- 
ties of a college dreſs, that ſhe might mix in 
polite aſſemblies, and be admitted to domeſtic 
familiarity ; but by this means ſhe has been 
confounded with ignorance and levity, 'Thot: 


.. 
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who beſore could diſtinguiſh her only by the 
ſingularity of her garb, cannot now diſtin- 


guiſh her at all; and whenever ſhe aſſerts the 


dignity of her character, ſhe has reaſon to fear 
that ridicule which is inſeparably connected 
with the remembrance of her dreſs ; ſhe is, 
| therefore, in danger of being driven back to 
the college, where, ſuch is her transforma- 
tion, ſhe may at laſt be refuſed admittance ; 
ſor inſtead of learning's having elevated con- 
verſation, converlation has degraded learning; 
and the barbarous and inaccurate manner in 
which an extemporary ſpeaker expreſſes a haſty 
conception, is now contended to be the rule 
by which an author ſhould write, It ſeems, 
therefore, that to correct the taſte of the pre- 


ſent generation, literary ſubjects ſhould be a- 
gain introduced among the polite and gay, 
without labouring too much to diſguiſe them 


like common prattle; and that converſation 


ſhould be weeded of folly and impertinence, 
of common place rhetoric, gingling phraſes, 
and trite repartee, which are ecchoed trom 
one viſiter to another without the labour of 
thought, and have been ſuffered by better un- 


derſtandings in the dread of an imputation of 
pedantry. I am of opinion, that with this 


view Swift wrote his © Polite Converſation” 


and where he has plucked up a weed, the wri- 
ters who ſucceed him ſnould endeavour to 


* 
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plant a flower. With this view, Criticiſm has 


in this paper been intermixed with ſubjects of 
greater importance; and, it is hoped, that 


„ur ſaſhionable ecnverſation will no longer be 
the diſgrace of rational beings ; ; and that men 
of genius and literature will not give the ſanc- 
tion of their cxample to popular folly, and 
{uſer their evenings to pals in hearing or in 
telling the esploits of a pointer, diſcuſſing a 
method to prevent wines from being wicked, 
ar - folvin og a difficult caſe in backgammon, 


L ww id not, however, be chouglt ſolicitous 


to confine the convertation even of ſcholars 


to literary ſubj.&ts, bu: only to prevent ſuch 
ſubjects from being totally excluded. Andit 1 
may be remarked, that the preſent inſigniſi- 

cance of converfation has a very extenſive ef- || 
Tet; excellence that is not underſtood will 


never be rewarded, and without hope of re- 
ward few will labour to excel; every writer 


will be tempted to negligence, in proportion 


as he deſpiſes the judgment of thoſe who are 


to determine his merit; and as it is no man's 


intereſt to write that which the public is not 
diipoſed to read, the productions of the preſs 


will always be accommodated to popular taſte, 


and in proportion as the world is inclined to 


be ignorant little will be taught them. Thus 


the Greek and Roman architecture are diſ- 


.carded for the novelties of China ; the Ruins 
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of Palmyra, and the copies of the capital pic - 
tures of Corregio, are neglected for Gothic 


deſigns, and burleſque political prints; and _ 


the tinſel of a Burletta has more admirers than 
the glod of Shakeſpeare, tho? it now receives 
1.2W ſpienJor from the mint, and, like a me- 
Gal, is i!lalrious, not only for intrinfic worth, 
but for beauty of expreſſion, _ EE, 
Perhaps it may be thought, that if this be, 
inderd, the ſtate of learning and taſte, an at- 
| tempt to improve it by a private hand is ro- 
mantic, and the hope of ſucceſs chimerical : 
but to this I am not ſolicitous to give other 
an ſwer, than that ſuch an attzmpt is conſiſtent 
with the character in which this paper is writ- 
ten; and that the Adventurer can aſſert, up- 
on claſſical authority, that in brave attempts 
it is glorious even to fail. | 9 5 


2 
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PI 


Deſene Meualios, mea tibia, deſine cantus. Virg. 


Now ceaſe, my pipe, now ceaſe, Maen alian ſtrains. _ 
= | Warton, 


| W HEN this work was firſt planned, it was 
determined, that whatcver night be the 
lucceſs, it ſhould not be continued as a paper, 
£11! it became uaweildy as a book: ſor no im 
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mediate advantage would have induced the 


Adventurer to write what, like a news- paper, 
was deſigned but for a day; and he knew, 


that the pieces of which it would conſiſt, might 
de multiplied till they were thought too numer- 


ous to collect, and too coſtly to purchaſe, e- 
ven by thoſe who ſhould allow them to be ex- 


cellent in their kind. It was ſoon agreed, that | 
ſour volumes, when they ſhould be printed in 

2 pocket fize, would circulate better than more, 
and that ſcarce any of the purpoſes of publi- 
cation could be eſſected by leſs; the work, 
therefore, was limited to four volumes, and 
tour volumes are now completed. L 
A moral writer, of whatever abilities, who | 
labours to reclaim thoſe to whom vice is be- 


come habitual, and who are become veterans 


of infidelity, muſt ſurely labour to little pur- 
| Poſe. Vice is a gradual and eaſy deſcent, 
where it firſt deviates from the level of inno- 
' cence; but the declivity at every pace becomes 
more ſteep, and thoſe who deſcend, deſcend 
every moment with greater rapidity. As a 


moraliſt, therefore, I determined to mark the 
firſt inſenfible gradation to ill; to caution a- 


gainſt thoſe acts which are not generally be- 
lieved to incur guilt, but of which indubi- 
table vice and hopeleſs miſery are the natural = 


and almoſt neceſſary confequences. 
As I was upon theſe privcgles to write for 
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che Yeung and the Gay; ſor thoſe who are 
entering the path of life, I knew that it would 
be neceſſary to amuſe the imagination wuile 1 
was approaching the heart; and that I could 
not hope to fix the attention, but by engaging - 
the paſlions. I have, thereſore, ſometimes 

led them into the regions of fancy, and ſome- 
times held up before them the mirror of lite ; 
I have concatenated events, rather than de 
| daced conſequences by logical reaſoning z and 
have exhibited ſcenes of proſperity and diltr-1:, 
as more forcibly perſuaſive than the rhetor: 1 
of declamation. | 

In the ſtory of Meliſſa. F 14 endeavoured tc © 
repreſs romantic hopes, by which the reward 
of laborious induitry is deſpiſed ; and have 
funded affluence and honour upon an act oC 
c2nerous integrity, to which fow would have 
hougbt themſelves obliged. In the life ct 
Opfinons, J have thewn the danger of the firt 


__ ſpeculative defection, and endeavoured to de- 


monſtrate the neceſſury dependence of Virtue 
upon Religion. Amurath's firit advance oy 
cruelty was ſtriking a dog. Tae wretched - 
neſs of Haſſan was produced niercly by u ibs 
want of poſitive virtue; and that of Mirza by 
the ſolitarineſs of his devotion. The dire 
lady Freeman ariſes from a common and 
yu ed deviation from truth; and in the two 
ers upon mai riage, the imp rita! 10 cmi. 
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nute particulars is illuſtrated aud diſplayed. 


With this clue, the reader will be able to dil 


cover the ſame deſign in almoſt every paper 
that I have written, which may eaſily be 
_ known ſrom the reſt, by having no lignature * 

at the bottom. Among theſe, however, Num- 


ber forty-four was the voluntary contribution 
of a ſtranger, and Number forty-two + the 
gift of a friend; ſo were the firſt hints on 


which I wrote the hiſtory of 3 and 


che letter ſigned Tim Cogdie. 
I did not, however, undertake to execute 


this ſcheme alone; not only becauſe I wanted 


futhcient leiſure, but becauſe ſome degree of 


ſomeneſs is produced by the peculiarities of 


every writer ; and it was thought that the con- 
ceptions and expreſſions of another, whoſe 
pieces ſhould have a general coincidence with 


mine, would produce variety, and by increa- 
ſing entertainment facilitate inſtruction. 


With this view the pieces that appear in the 
beginning of the work ſigned A were procu- 


red; but this reſource ſoon failing, I was 


obliged to carry on the publication alone, ex- 


* By ſignature is meant the letter, or mark, placed on 
the left hand fide of the page; not the ſubſcribed names of 
the aſſumed characters iu which ſeveral of the papers are 


written. 


+ Said, by miſtake, to be Nuwber forty- ſeven, in {om< 
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cept ſome caſual ſupplies, till I obtained from 
the gentlemen who have diſtinguiſhed their 
pieces by the letters T and Z © ſuch aſſiſtance 
as I moſt wiſhed. Of their views and expec- 
tations, ſome account has been already given 
in Number one hundred and thirty-ſeven, and 
Number one hundred and thirty-nine. But 
there is one particular, in which the critical 
pieces concur in the general deſign of this pa- 
per, which has not been mentioned: thoſe 
who can judge of literary excellence, will ea- 
ſily diſcover the Sacred Writings to have a 
divine origin by their maniteſt ſuperiority ; he, 
therefore, who diſplays the beauties and de- 
fects of a claſſic author, whether ancient or 
modern, pats into the hands of thoſe to whom 
he communicates critical knowledge, a new 
teſtimonial of the truth of Chriſtianity. 
Beſides the aſſiſlance of theſe gentlemen, I 
have received ſome voiuntary contributions 
which would have done honour to any collec- 
tion: the allegorical letter from Night, ſigned 
S; the ſtory of Fidelia, in three papers, ſign- 
ed Y; the letter ſigned Tim Wild gooſe; 
Number ſorty- four and Number ninety mark- 
ed with an &, were ſent by unknown hands. 
But whatever was the deſign to which I 


i The pieces ſigned Z are by the Rev. Mr Warton, 
whoſe trauſlation of Virgil's Paſtorals and Ge:rg'cs would 
ane ſuMiciently diſtingwäſh him as a genius and a ſcholar, 


a. 
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directed my part of this work, I will not pre 
tend, that the view with which I undertod 
it vas wholly diſintereſted; or that 1 would 


have engaged in a periodical paper, it I had 


nat conſidered, that though it would not re- 


quire deep reſearches and abſtracted ſpecula- = 


tion, yet it would admit much of that novel: 
which nature can now ſupply, and allord me 
cpportunity to excel, it I poſi. fled the power ; 


as the pencil of a matter is as eatily diſtinguiſh- 
ed in ſtill-life, as ia a Hercules or a Venus, a 
landſenpe or a battle. I cynfels, that in this 


work. I was i c:ted, not only by de ſire to 
rropagate rt tue, but t gratiſy myſelf; nr 
Las the private wil, which was involved ia 
the public, been diſippeimed. I have 0 
cauſe to con. plain, that the Adventurer has 


been injuriondy nogletes ; er chat J have been 


denied that praiſe, the hops of- which anima- 
ted iny labour ard cheered my uearineſs: I 


have been pica%e in proportion as I have been 


known in this character; and as the fears in 


which 1 made the firſt experiment are paſt, 1 


have ſubſcribed this paper with my name. But 
the hour is haſting, in which, whatever praiſe 


or cenſure 1 have acquired by theſe compoſi - 


tions, if they are remembered at all, will be 
remembered with equal indiſſcrence, and tie 
renour cf them only will aTord me comfort, 
Time, vio is impatient to date my laſt paper, 
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Will ſhortly moulder the hand that is now 


writing it, in the duſt, and ill the breaſt that 


now throbs at the reflection: but let not this _ 


be read as ſomething that relates only to ano- 
ther; for a few years only can divide the eye 
that is now reading from the hand that has 
written. This awful truth, however obvious, 
and however reiterated, is yet frequently ſor- 
gotten; for, ſurely, if we did not loſe our re - 
membrance, .or at leaſt our ſenſibility, that 
view would always predominate in our lives, 
which alone can afford us comfort when we 
die. e Ca. 


| Joux HawKkESWORT H. | 


. Bromley, | in Rent, 
March 4. 1754+ 


THE END. 
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